Modern Philology 


‘fanuary, 1907 


THE AUTHORSHIP OF “WHAT IF A DAY,” AND ITS 


VARIOUS VERSIONS 
I 


In the following paper I wish to examine Thomas Campion’s 
claim to the authorship of a song which during the latter part of 
the sixteenth century and the whole of the seventeenth century was 
among the most popular airs of that musical age. To enable the 
reader to take in at a glance the various references to, and forms 
of, the poem, I subjoin the following numbered list: 


I. 


Scottish Metrical Psalter. 1566. Brit. Mus. Add. 33,933. Fol. 
81 b. 


. Diary of John Sanderson. Date of entry probably 1592. Brit. 


Mus. Lans. MS 241. Fol. 49. 


. Philotus. Edinburgh: Robert Charteris, 1603. 
. An Hour’s Recreation in Music. By Richard Alison, Gentleman. 


1606. British Museum. 


. A Scottish version copied by Sir James Murray of Tibbermuir, 


ab. 1612? Univ. Libr. Cambr. K. K. 5.30. Fol. 82 b. 


. Giles Earle his booke, 1615. Brit. Mus. Add. MS 24,665. Fol. 25. 
. Alexander Gil’s Logonomia Anglica. 1619. 
. The Golden Garland of Princely pleasures and delicate Delights. 


The third time imprinted, enlarged and corrected by Rich. 
Johnson. 1620. 


. Richard Wigley’s Commonplace Book. Brit. Mus. Add. MS 6704. 


Fol. 163. (1591-1643). 


. Cantus, Songs and Fancies, &c. Second edition. Aberdene, 


Printed by John Forbes, 1666. (Brit. Mus. K. 1. e. 12.) 
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. Select Poetry, Chiefly Sacred, of the Reign of King James the 


XII. 
XIII. 
XIV. 

XV. 


XVI. 


XVII. 


XVIII. 


XIX. 


XX. 


XXI. 


A. E. H. Swaen 


First. Collected and edited by Edward Farr, Esq., editor 
of Select Poetry of the Reign of Queen Elizabeth, Gems of 
Sacred Poetry, etc., etc. Cambridge: Printed at the Uni- 
versity Press for J. & J. Deighton; and J. W. Parker, Lon- 
don, 1847. P. 102. 


Collection of Ballads in the Pepysian Library, at Magda- 


lene College, Cambridge. Vol. I, p. 52. 


The Roxburghe Ballads. Edited by Charles Hindley. Lon- 


don, 1872. Vol. I, pp. 439-44. 


Professor Edw. Arber, Shakespeare Anthology. 1899. P.247. 


(From An Hour’s Recreation. = No. 4.) 


Thomas Campion, Songs and Masques. Edited by A. H. Bul- 


len. London, 1903. P. 270. 


A Collection of National English Airs, Consisting of Ancient 


Song, Ballad,and Dance Tunes. Interspersed with Remarks 
and Anecdotes, and preceded by an Essay on English Min- 
strelsy. The airs harmonized for the pianoforte by W. 
Crotch, Mus. Doc., G. Alex. Macfarren and J. Augustine 
Wade. Edited by W. Chappell. London: Chappell, 1840. 
P. 63, No. 127, music and words; No. 128,music. Page 108 
of the companion volume containing the notes (published 
1838) gives under No. CX XVII remarks and another ver- 
sion. 


W. Chappell, Popular Music of the Old Time: A Collection 


of Ancient Songs, Ballads, and Dance Tunes, Illustrative 
of the National Music of England. London, 1855-59. 


Old English Popular Music. By William Chappell, F.S.A. 


A new edition, with a preface and notes, and the earlier 
examples entirely revised by H. Ellis Wooldridge. Vols. I 
and IT. London, 1893. Vol. I, pp. 100, 101. 


Wright-Halliwell, Reliquiae Antiquae, I, 323 (=Sanderson’s 


Diary). TI, 123 (=Wigley’s Commonplace Book). Tnaceu- 
rate copies! 


[William Slatyer]. Psalmes or Songs of Sion: Turned into 


the language, and set to the tunes of a strange Land. By 
W.S. “Intended for Christmas Carols, and fitted to divers 
of the most noted and common, but solemne tunes, every- 
where in this land familiarly used and knowne. London. 
Printed by Robert Young.” 1642. On p.36: “Psalme 126; 
tune: ‘What if a day.’” 


Skene MS, Advocates’ Library. Lute tablature to the tune of 


“What ifa day.” 1615-35. 
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XXII. J. Starter, Friesche Lust-hof. 1634. P.77: “What if a Daye, 
or a moneth, or a year;” tune of a song beginning “Suyvere, 
schoone, vermaecklycke Maeghd.” JIbid., p. 108: “Suyvere, 
schoone, vermaecklycke Maeghd ” is given as tune of a song 
of three verses, the first of which is an adaptation of the 
first stanza of “ What if a day.” The tune also occurs on 
pp. 65 and 141. See Tydschrift v. Nederlandsche Taal- 
en Letterkunde, Vols. XXI, XXIV. 


XXIII. D. R. Camphuyzen, Stichtelycke Rymen (t’ Rotterdam, 1639). 


P. 305. “Ongerustigheyds oorspronck.” Zangh: /ssexr 
Lamentatie of “ Wat if a daye, &.” 


XXIV. University Library, Cambridge, Lute MSS Dd-iv, 23. To the 
tune of “ What if a day or a night or an hower.” 
XXV. Robinson’s Citharen Lessons. 1609. 
XXVI. Sir John Hawkins’ Transcriptions. See p. 417. 
XXVII. Butler’s Hudibras, I, 3, 9. 
XXVIII. Bagford Ballads, p. |xxi, No. 209 (= XII). 
XXIX. Old English Ditties. The words sometimes altered by John 
Oxenford; music arranged by Macfarren. 
XXX. Valerius, Nederlandtsche Gedenck-clanck. 1626. No. XV of 


Loman’s edition. Leipzig: Breitkopf & Hartel; The Hague: 
M. Nyhoff, 1893. 


I is the oldest version I have been able to find, and has only 
two stanzas. Upon inquiry I have been informed by the keeper 
of the manuscripts at the British Museum that “the date is based 
on a comparison of the MS with David Laing’s ‘Account of the 
Scotch Psalter of 1566, Containing the Psalms . . . . set to 
Music in Four Parts in the MSS of T. Wade .... ,’ from the 
Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries, Vol. VII aa 
1871). The music to the Psalter proper is ‘in iiii partes be . 

David Peables,’ with the exception of at least Ps. 128, which was 
‘set and notit be Jhone Bughen of my vnwitting.’ The music 
of the Canticles, etc., which immediately follow the Psalter, is by 
various composers; those whose names occur in the MS are Andrew 
Kemp, Andrew Blakehall, David Peables, Sir John Frithy, and 
Francis Heary; John Angus is known to have set eight of the 
Canticles. Date of the MS, about 1575-78.” Thus the date 
varies between 1566 and 1578. 
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I 


Scottish Metrical Psalter. 1566 


What yf a day or a month or a yeer Crowne thy delyts 
cannot the chance of ane nyt or an ho Croffe thy desyirs 


I 
| 


I I 


Fortoun honor beutie youth 


wt a thoufand fwet ¢ tentings 
wt als many fad tormentings | Wantoun pleffo; Doting loue 


ar but bloffomes dying All 03 Ioyes ar but toyes 
ar but fhadows flieing § Non hath pouer of ane ho; 


45. ri 
nao 
ae 

\ 


Idle thoughts deceaving 
in their lyves bereaving 


poynt to the earthis copared centure Sall then a poynt of a 


poynt be so vane As to trivmph in a felie poynts advento3z 
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All is hazarde that we haue | there is nothing .tp.' 


tyme doth go weel and wo tyme doth go tyme is 


2 1 


never turnyng | guyde 0; {tates fecret fates guyde 03 


{tates both in Mirth and Mournyng. 


II also has only two stanzas. With I it belongs to the six. 
teenth century. 
II 
Diary or SANDERSON 
What yf a day, or a night, or an hower, 
Crowne thy desire, wth a thowsand wifht contentinges 
Cannot the chaunce of a night or an hower 
Croffe thy delighte wt» a thowfand fad tormentinges 


1 This is the nearest approach to the original mark of repetition that can be given in 
ordinary type. 
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fortune, honor, bewtie, youth ar but blofoms dienge 
Wanton pleafure, dotinge loue, ar but fhadowes flienge 
All our Joyes ar but toyes Idle thoughts deceauinge 
None hath power of one hower in their liues bereauinge. 


Earths but a poynt to the world, & a man 

is but a poynt, to the worlds compared Center., 
fhale then a poynt of a poynt be fo vaine 

as to triumph in a filly poynts aduentvre! 

All is haffard that we haue ther is nothinge bidinge 
Dayes of pleafure ar like {treams throughe faire medowes glidinge. 
Weale or woe time doth goe, in time no retorninge 

Secret fates guyde our ftates, both in mirth and mourninge. 


III, printed at the end of Philotus, which was published by 
Robert Charteris at Edinburgh in 1603, but may have been 
written as early as 1594,’ has again but two verses. They are 
here copied from the edition of Ballantyne & Co., 1835. This is 
the first appearance in print of the song. 


III 


Philotus: reprinted from the edition 
of Robert Charteris Edinburgh. 

Printed by Ballantyne & Company 
(MDCCCXXXV). 


What if a day or a month or a zeere 
Crown thy defire with a thoufand wifched contentings? 
Can not the chance of ane nicht or ane houre, 
Croffe thy delightes with a thowfand fad tormentings? 
Fortune, honour, bewtie, zouth are but bloffomes dying 
Wanton plefoures, dotting loue are but fhadowes flying: 
All our joyes are but toyes idle thoughtes deceauing, 
‘ None hes power of an houre in thair lyues bereauing. 
Earth’s but a point of the World, and a man 
Is but a poynt of the Earths compared centure. 
Shall than the poynt of a poynt be fo vaine 
As to delight in a fillie poynts aventure? 
All is hazard that wee haue, here is nothing byding: 
Dayes of pleafures ar but {ftremes throgh fair medowes glyding 
Well or wo tyme dois go, in tyme is no returning, 
Secreete fates guydes our ftates, both in mirth and murning. 
1Cf. ‘R. Brotanek, Philotus,” in Festschrift zum VIII. allgemeinen deutschen Neuphi- 
lologentage, 1898, p. 152. 
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IV. The following is only a copy of Arber’s reprint, 1883. 
‘What if a day or a month or” and “‘Earthes but a point to the 
world” are mentioned as Nos. XVII and XVIII in “The Table,” 
but are not in the book, and a MS note in the margin refers to 
the Pepys Ballads. I have in vain tried to find a copy of the 
book elsewhere. 


IV 
An Howr’s Recreation 1x Music 
By Richard Alison, Gentleman. 1606 

What if a day, or a month, or a year 
Crown thy delights with a thousand sweet contentings! 
Cannot a chance of a night or an hour 
Cross thy desires with as many sad tormentings? 
Fortune, Honour, Beauty, Youth, are but blossoms dying! 
Wanton Pleasure, doating Love are but shadows flying! 

All our joys are but toys! idle thoughts deceiving: 

None have power, of an hour, in their lives bereaving. 


Earth’s but a point to the world, and a man 

Is but a point to the world’s comparéd centre! 

Shall then a point of a point be so vain 

As to triumph in a silly point’s adventure? 

All is hazard that we have! there is nothing biding! 

Days of pleasure are like streams through fair meadows gliding. 
Weal and woe, time doth go! time is never turning! 
Secret fates guide our states, both in mirth and mourning! 

(Tuomas Campion, M. D.) 


V. The following copy I owe to the courtesy of the librarian 
of the University Library, Cambridge. The original writing is 
very bad. The letters in brackets are blotted. This is the first 
version that has more than two stanzas. 


The Scottish version copied by Sir James Murray of Tibbermuir. 

Quhat giff a day or a ny* or a jeir 
Croune thy delyts vt a thousand vist contentings 
Mey not the chonge off a month or ane houre’ 
Cross thy desyres wt als monie sad tormentings 
forton, honour, beutie jouth, ar bot shaddous fleeing 
Wanton pleasure, dotting Love, ar bot blossums deeing 

1 May be “ hower.” 
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All our joyis, ar bot toyis, idle thoghts disceaveing 
Non heth power, off ane houre in y* lyffs bereveing 


The erth is bot a poynt off a poynt and a man 

Is bot ane poynt off ye erths compareid' center’ 

Suld then a poynt off a poynt be so vaine 

As to triumphe in a sillie poynts adverter *(sic) 

All is haserts that ve heve, ther is no thing byding 

Dayis off pleasure ar as streames throu fair medous slyding 
[ Wei]ll or vo tyme doth go in tyme no returneing 
Sacreid faith gydes our steatis both in mirth & murneing 
Quhat hes thou then sillie man for to b[oi]st 

bot of a shoirt and a sorowfull lyff perplexit 

Quhen haipp and h[oi]p [&] thy saiftie is moist 

Then vo & waik*‘ dispaires and deth is annexit 

Blossums bubles as is erth doth thy steat resemble 

ffear off seiknes danger death maketh the to tremble 
Evrie thing that do spring shoone ryp is shoone rottin 
Pomp and pryd shoone doth slyd and is shone forgottin. 


VI. Twostanzas. The setting of the second is struck out and 
followed by another, the one here printed. 


VI 
Giles Earle his booke. 1615. (fol. 3) 


Egidius Earle hunc librum pofsidet qui compactus fuit mense Septem- 
bris 1626. (fol. 1) 


th 
What if a day or a moneth or a yeare, crowne thy delights w: a thouf- 


and wifh’d contentings 
th 
Cannot the chance of a night or an houre, crofse thee againe w: as’ 


many fad tormentings.— 


Fortune, honoure, beautie, youth, are but blofsoms’ dyeinge 


Wanton pleafures’, dotinge loue, are but shadowes’ flyinge 


1“ eid” indistinct. 3“*Adverter’’ probably “ adventer.” 
2Initial letter indistinct. 4Waile? 
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All our ioyes are but toyes’, idle thoughtes’ deceauinge. 


None haue power of an houre in their liues’ bereauinge. 


-# — 
3 


What if a daie &c.: — 


Th’ earth’s but a point to the world, and a man 

is’ but a point to the earths’ compared center 

Shall then a point of a point be foe vaine, 

as’ to triumph in a fillie pointes’ aduenture? 

All is’ hazard that wee haue, there is nothing bidinge 

daies’ of pleafure are like streames’ through faire meadowes’ 
glidinge. 

All our ioyes &e: 


VII. Gil quotes this stanza after saying: “Ut in illo perbello 
cantico Tho. Campiani, cujus mensuram, ut rectius agnoscas, 
exhibeo cum notis.” 
VII 

Logonomia | Anglica | Qua Gentis Sermo 

Faci | lius Addiscitur. | 

Conscripta ab Alexandro Gil | Paulinae Scholae 

Magistro | Primario. | 

(Device) 
Londini | Excudit Iohannes Beale. | 

1619. 


Wat if a dai, or a munp, or a yer, kroun 5j 


Kan not a éauns of a njht, or an ouer, kros 5j 
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dezjrz wip a bouzand wist kontentiyz? 


deljts wi a pouzand fad tormentiyz? 


Fortvn, (honor, beutj, dr bat bloffumz diiy: 
Wanton plezvr, dwtiy luv, dr but saddwuz fijiy: 


a nd 


Al our goiz dr but toiz, Id] pouhts defeviy. 


Nwn hap pouer of an ouer, in deir ljvz bireviy.' 


VIII is the first version which has five stanzas. A note in 
the volume from which this was copied says that it is the third 
edition of a work unknown, and is probably unique. 


Tue GoLpen GARLAND OF PRINCELY PLEASURES AND DELICATE DELIGHTS. 


The third time imprinted, enlarged and corrected by Rich. Johnfon. 
The inconftancy of the World. 


(1) 
What if a day, a moneth, or a yeere, 
Crown thy defires with a thowfand wifht contentings 
Cannot the chance of an night or an houre 
Croffe thy delights with as many fad tormentings: 
Fortune in their faireft birth, 
Are but bloffomes dying, 
Wanton pleafures doating mirth, 
Are but fhadowes flying: 
All our ioyes are but toyes 
Idle thoughts deceiuing: 
None hath power of an houre 
In our liues bereauing. 


1 The above is as close a reprint of the original as ordinary type will allow. Cf. Ziriczek 
Al der Gil’s Log ia, p. 147. 
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(2) 
What if a fmile, or a beck, or a looke 

Feed my fond thoughts with as many fweet conceiuing 
May not that fmile, or that beck, or that look. 

Tell thee as well they are but vaine deceiuing: 

Why fhould beauty be fo proude 

In things of no furmounting 

All her wealth is but a fhroude 

Of a rich accounting: 

Then in this repofe no bliffe 

Which is vaine and idle: 

Beauties flowers haue their houres, 

Time doth hold the bridle. 


(3) 
What if the world with alures of his wealth 
Raife thy degree to a place of high aduancing 
May not the world by a check of that wealth 
Put thee again to as low defpifed chancing 
Whilft the Sun of wealth doth fhine 

Thou fhalt haue friends plenty: 

But come want they then repent, 

Not one abides of twenty: 

Wealth and friends holds and ends, 

As your fortunes rife and fall: 

Up and downe rife and frowne 

Certaine is no ftate at all. 


(4) 
What if a griefe, or a f{traine, or a fit, 

Pinch thee with pain, or the feeling pangs of ficknes, 
Doth not that gripe, or that ftraine, or that fit. 

Shew thee the forme of thy own true perfect likenes 
Health is but a glimpfe of ioy, 

Subiect to all changes 

Mirth is but a filly toy, 

Which mifhap eftranges. 

Tell me then filly man 

Why art thou fo weake of wit: 

As to be in ieopardy 

When thou maift in quiet fit. 
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(5) 
Then if all this haue declard thine amiffe 
Take it from me as a gentle friendly warning: 
If thou refufe and good counfell abufe, 
Thou maift hereafter dearely buy thy learning. 
All is hazard that we haue 
There is nothing biding, 
Daies of pleafure are like {ftreames, 
Through the meddowes gliding, 
Wealth or wo, time doth go 
There is no returning 
Secret fates guide our {tates 
Both in mirth and mourning. 
Finis. 
Printed at London by A. M. for Thomas Langley, & are to be fold at 
his Shop ouer againft the Sarazens Head without Newgate 1620. 


IX. It is impossible to fix the date of this version. The third 
stanza is different from that of any other version. 


Ix 
Ricnarp Wiatey’s CommonpLace Book. 

1. What yf A daye or A month or A yeare 
Crowne my desyres wtt A Thousand wifht Contentments 
cannot the Chaunce of A nighte or an hower 
Crofs thy delytes wth A Thowsand sad tormentments 
ffortune ffavoure bewty youth are but bloffoms dyinge 
wanton pleafures dotinge loue are but fhadowes flyinge 
all oure Ioyes are but toyes Idle thoughtes delightinge 
none haue power of an hower in their lyves bereavinge. 


2. Thearths but A poynt to the world & A man 
is but the poynte to the Earthes Compared Centur 
cann then the poynte of A poynte be foe fonde 
as to delighte in A Sillie poynts adventure 
All is haffard that wee haue their is noughte abydinge 
dayes of ffortune are but {treames throughe faire meadowes glydinge 
Weale or woe tyme dothe goe in tyme noe returninge 
secrete fates gydes oure {tates bothe in mearth & mourninge. 
3. Goe fillie note to the Eares of my deare 
make thy felfe blefte in her {weeteft paffions Languishe 
Laye thee to fleepe in the bedd of her harte 
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Geue her delighte thoughe thy felfe be madd wt» Anguifhe 

Then wheare thou arte thinke on me that from thee ame vanif[ht]} 
Saye once I had bine Content thoughe that nowe ame vanif[ht]} 
Yett when Streames backe fhall runne & tymes paffed shall [renewe?] 
I fhall Seaze her to loue & in Lovinge to be trewe. 


X. This famous “book of songs” has five verses again. 


xX 
Cantus, Songs and Fancies, &c. 2nd ed®. 
Aberdene, Printed by John Forbes, . . . M.DC.LXVI. 


Tue XVII. Sona. 


Hat if a day, or a month, or a year, Crown thy 
delights with a 

May not the change of a night or an hour, Cross 
thy delights with as 


thoufand wifht contentings. Fortune, honor, beauty, youth, Are but 

bloffoms 

many fad tormentings. Wanton pleafures, doting love, Are 
but fhadows 


dying. All our joyes, are but toyes, Idle thoughts deceiving. 
flying. None hath power of an hour, Of his lives bereaving. 


(2) 
Th’ earth’s but a point of the world, and a man 
Is but a point of the Earth’s compared centure: 
Shal then the point of a point be fo vain, 
As to triumph in a filly points adventure. 
All is hazard that we haue, 
Here is nothing byding: 
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Days of pleafure are as {treams 
Through fair meadows glyding. 
Well or wo, time doth go, 
Time hath no returning. 

Secret Fates guides our States, 
Both in mirth and mourning. 


(3) 

What if a fmile, or a beck, or a look, 
Feed thy fond thoughts with many vain conceivings: 
May not that fmile, or that beck, or that look, 
Tell thee as well they are all but falfe deceivings. 

Why fhould Beauty be fo proud, 

In things of no furmounting? 

All her wealth is but a fhrowd, 

Nothing of accounting. 

Then in this, there’s no blifs, 

Which is vain and idle 

Beauties flowrs haue their hours, 

Time doth hold the bridle. 


(4) 

What if the World with a lure of its wealth, 
Raife thy degree to great place of hie advancing. 
May not the World by a check of that wealth, 
Bring thee again to as low defpifed changing. 

While the Sun of wealth doth fhine, 

Thou fhalt haue friends plenty; 

But come want, they then repine, 

Not one abides of twenty. 

Wealth and friends holds and ends, 

As thy fortunes rife and fall: 

Up and down, {mile and frown, 

Certain is no ftate at all. 


(5) 
What if a grip, or a ftrain, or a fit, 
Pinch thee with pain of the feeling pangs of ficknefs: 
May not that grip, or that ftrain, or that fit, 
Show thee the form of thine own true perfect likenefs. 
Health is but a glance of joy, 
Subject to all changes; 
Mirth is but a filly toy, 
Which mifhap eftranges. 
Tell me than, filly man, 
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Why art thou fo weak of wit, 
As to be in jeopardie, 
When thou mayft in quiet fit. 
FINIS. 


XI. The third stanza is different again from any in the other 
versions. 


xI 
E. Farr’s Secect Poerry. 


Xv. 


Anonymous Stanzas. 


(1) 
What if a day, a month, or a yeare, 
Croune thy delights with a thousand wisht contentings, 
May not the chance of a night, or an howre, 
Crosse those delights with as many sad tormentings? 
Fortune, honoure, beautie, youth, 
Are but blossomes dying; 
Wanton pleasure, doting loue, 
Are but shadowes flying. 
All our joyes 
Are but toyes, 
Idle thoughts deceaving: 
None hath power 
Halfe an howre, 
Of his liue’s bereaving. 


(2) 
The earth’s but a pointe of the world, and a man 
Is but a poynte of the earth’s compared center: 
Shall then a pointe of a pointe be so vayne, 
As to delight in a sillie poynt’s adventer? 
All’s in hazard that we haue, 
There is nothing byding; 
Dayes of pleasures are like streames 
Through fayre medowes gliding. 
Weale or woe, 
Tyme doeth goe, 
There is no returning: 
Secreat fates 
Guide oure states, 
Both in myrth and mourning. 
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(3) 
What shall a man desire in this world, 
Since there is nought in this world that’s worth desiring? 
Let not a man cast his eyes to the earth, 
But to the heavens with his thoughts high aspiring. 
Thinke that, living, thou must dye, 
Be assured thy dayes are tolde: 
Though on earth thou seeme to be, 
Assure thyselfe thou art but molde. 
All our health 
Brings no wealth, 
But returnes from whence it came; 
So shall we 
All agree 
As we be the very same.' 


XII. I owe this copy to the courtesy of the librarian. Together 
with XIII it is different from all other versions in consisting of 
two parts, each counting five stanzas. 


XII 
A Frienp’s Apvice: 
In an excellent Ditty, concerning the variable changes in this World. 
To a pleasant new Tune. 


(1) 
What if a day, or a month, or a yeere, 
Crowne thy delights 
with a thousand wisht contentings, 
Cannot the chaunce of a night or an houre, 
Crosse thy delights 
with as many sad tormentings? 
Fortunes in their fairest birth, 
Are but blossomes dying, 
Wanton pleasures, doting mirth, 
Are but shadowes flying: 
All our ioyes are but toyes, 
Idle thoughts deceiuing; 
None hath power of an houre, 
In our liues bereauing. 


1In “ Brief Notices of the Writers in this Selection,” the author says under XV Anony- 
mous: “ The extracts from this author are derived from Sir Egerton Brydges’ Restituta, who 
printed them from a MS in the possession of the Rev. H. J. Todd. This MS was noticed by 
Mr. Todd in his edition of Milton’s Poetical Works, Vol. VI. It was evidently written in the 
age of King James, as in the epigrammatic portion there is an allusion to the ‘counsayle’ of 
that monarch, which, it is pungently said, ‘made wise men mad, and mad men wise.’” 
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(2) 
What if a smile, or a becke, or a looke, 
Feede thy fond thoughts, 
with many a sweet conceiuing: 
May not that smile, or that becke, or that looke, 
Tell thee as well 
they are but vaine, deciuing{(sic)? 
Why should beauty be sosproud, 
In things of no surmounting? 
All her wealth is but a shroud, 
Of a rich accounting: 
Then in this repose no blisse, 
Which is so vaine and idle: 
Beauties flowers have their bowers, 
Time doth hold the bridle. 


(3) 
What if the world with allures of her wealth, 
Raise thy degree 
to a place of high aduancing? 
May not the World by a check of that wealth, 
Put thee againe 
to as low dispised chancing? 
Whilst the Sunne of wealth doth shine, 
Thou shalt haue friends plenty: 
But come want, then they repine, 
Not one abides of twenty: 
Wealth and Friends holds‘and ends, 
As your fortunes rise and fall, 
Up and downe, rise and frowne, 
Certaine is no state at all. 


(4) 
What if a griefe, or a straine, or a fit, 
Pinch thee with paine, 
or the feeling panges of sicknes: 
Doth not that gripe, or that straine, or that fit, 
Shew thee the forme 
of thy owne true perfect likenesse? 
Health is but a glimpse of ioy, 
Subiect to all changes: 
Mirth is but a silly toy, 
Which mishap estranges. 
Tell me then, silly Man, 
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Why art thou so weake of wit, 
As to be in ieopardy, 
When thou maist in quiet sit? 


(5) 
Then if all this haue declar’d thine amisse, 
Take it from me 
as a gentle friendly warning; 
If thou refuse and good counsell abuse, 
Thou maist hereafter 
deerely buy thy learning: 
Allis hazard that we haue, 
There is nothing byding, 
Dayes of pleasure are like streames, 
Through faire Medowes gliding, 
Wealth or woe, time doth goe, 
There is no returning, 
Secret Fates guide our states, 
Both in mirth and mourning. 


To the same Tune. 


(1) 
Man’s but a blast, or a smoake, or a clowd, 
That in a thought, 
or a moment is dispersed: 
Life’s but a span, or a tale, or a word, 
That in a trice, 
or sodaine is rehearsed: 
Hopes are chang’d, and thoughts are crost, 
Will nor skill prevaileth, 
Though we laugh and live at ease, 
Change of thoughts assayleth, 
Though a while Fortune smile, 
: And her comforts crowneth, 
Yet at length failes her strength, 
And in time she frowneth. 


(2) 

Thus are the ioyes of a yeere in an hower, 
And of a month, 

in a moment quite expired, 
And in the night with the word of a noyse, 

Crost by the day, 

of an ease our hearts desired: 
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Fayrest blossoms soonest fade, 
Withered, foule, and rotten, 
And through griefe, our greatest ioyes 
Quickly are forgotten: 

Seeke not then (mortall men) 

Earthly fleeting pleasure, 

But with paine striue to gaine 
Heauenly lasting treasure. 


(3) 

Earth to the world, as a Man to the earth, 
Hath but a poynt, 

and a poynt is soone defaced: 
Flesh to the Soule, as a Flower to the Sun, 
That in a storme 

or a tempest is disgraced: 
Fortune may the Body please, 
Which is only carnall, 
But it will the Soule disease, 
That is still immortall, 
Earthly ioyes are but toyes, 
To the Soules election, 
Worldly grace doth deface 
Mans diuine perfection. 


(4) 

Fleshly delights to the earth that is flesh, 
May be the cause 

of a thousand sweet contentings, 
But the defaults of a fleshly desire 
Brings to the Soule 

many thousand sad tormentings: 
Be not proude presumtious Man, 
Sith thou art a poynt so base, 
Of the least and lowest Element, 
Which hath least and lowest place: 
Marke thy fate, and thy state, 
Which is only earth and dust, 
And as grasse, which alasse 
Shortly surely perish must. 


(5) 
Let not the hopes of an earthly desire, 
Bar thee the ioyes 
of an endless contentation, 
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Nor let not thy eye on the world be so fixt, 
To hinder thy heart 
from unfeyned recantation: 
Be not backward in that course, 
That may bringe thy Soule delight, 
Though another way may seeme 
Far more pleasant to thy sight; 
Doe not goe, if he sayes no 
That knowes the secrets of thy minde, 
Follow this, thou shalt not misse 
An endlesse happinesse to finde. 
Finis. 


Printed for H. Gosson 


XIII does not differ from XII except as regards the spelling. 
Stanzas 4 and 5 of part Il are printedasone. I omit this version, 
as the differences are immaterial. 

XIV is the same as VIII, save for some differences in spelling, 
which is modernized in the Anthology. 

XV. At the end of his volume Mr. Bullen gives the two stanzas 
from Alison’s An Hour’s Recreation, in modernized spelling, as 
one of the ‘scattered verses.” In the exhaustive note he gives 
three additional stanzas from the Golden Garland and the 
Roxburghe Ballads. 

XVI. On p. 63, No. 127 gives the music (f sharp) and the 
words of the first stanza according to Alison’s version; p. 63, No. 
128 gives the music only (bd flat). The companion volume of 
1838, containing the remarks, says under No. 127 that the music 
is from Starter’s Lusthof (XXII of our list), and that the same 
words were differently set by Richard Alison. These observa- 
tions are followed by the five stanzas of X (Cantus), with here 
and there a slight change. 

XVII has the same stanzas, but Chappell has taken some lib- 
erties with his text. Thus “wisht” in 1. 2 of the first verse has 
been changed into “sweet” from An Hour’s Recreation (IV). 
The peculiar spelling “centure” in 1. 2 of stanza ii, which is 
characteristic of Forbes’s Cantus and has been retained in XVI, 
has been changed here into “centre.” Chappell does not expli- 
citly state the source of his version, but his words leave the 
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impression that he took them from VIII or XIII; but this is not 
so, as will be evident on comparing the second stanzas. 

XVIII. Mr. Ellis Wooldridge’s plan in this revised edition of 
Chappell’s work is to give two stanzas only, as a rule. Conse- 
quently he gives only the two verses from Giles Earle’s song- 
book (VI), with some inaccuracies. Referring to Wigley’s Com- 
monplace Book, he quotes the third stanza of that version in a 
note, saying that he gives it because it has never been printed 
before, acknowledging at the same time that it is “perfectly irrel- 
evant.” He also refers to Sir John Hawkins’ Transcripts. I am 
sorry to say I have not been able to verify this reference. Men- 
tioning John Sanderson’s Diary, he says that it “is remarkable 
from the fact that the first line there reads, ‘What yf a daye or a 
night or an houre,’ which is the title of the tune in the Cambridge 
Lute Books” (vide infra XXIV), and is also the beginning of a 
fifteenth-century song in Ryman’s collection in the Cambridge 
University Library where the first two lines read: 

What yf a daye, or nyghte, or howre, 
Crowne my desires wythe every delyghte? 
Now, Mr. Bullen on p. 271 of his Campion says in a note: 

There was a fifteenth-century song to which Campion was indebted; 
for J. O. Halliwell-Phillips pointed out (in 1840) that one of the songs in 


Ryman’s well-known collection of the fifteenth century in the Cambridge 
Public Library commences 


What yf a daye, or night, or howre, 
Crowne my desyres wythe every delyghte; 


and that in Sanderson’s Diary in the British Museum, MSS Lansdowne 
241, fol. 49, temp. Elizabeth, are the two first stanzas of the song, more 
like the copy in Ryman, and differing in its minor arrangements from 
the latter version. 

On applying to the librarian at Cambridge, I was informed that 
no trace of the poem had been found in Ryman’s collection, 
though he had looked through it twice. On referring to Profes- 
sor Zupitza’s articles on “Jakob Ryman’s Gedichte,” in Archiv 
fiir das Studium der neueren Sprachen und Literaturen,' I find 
no trace of our song. Nor does this collection appear to be a very 
likely place for the poem to crop up in. Till further light has 


1Nos. 93, 94, 95, 96, and 97. 
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been thrown on this point we had better be on the safe side and 
doubt the statements concerning Ryman’s collection. 

XXVII. The passage in Hudibras runs: 

For though dame Fortune seem to smile, 

And Jeer upon him for a whiie, 

She ’1] after show him, in the nick 

Of all his glories, a dog-trick. 

This any man may sing or say 

I th’ ditty called, “ What if a day?” 
This passage shows that more than a hundred years after the 
writing-down of the first version mentioned in this paper the 
song was still referred to as a well-known ditty. 

XXIX. Valerius’ song is the famous “ Bergen-op-Zoom”’ air, 
which after the continental revival of old music has rapidly 
become a favorite, not only in Holland, but also inGermany. It 
commemorates the siege of Bergen-op-Zoom by the Spaniards in 
1622. The tune over the song is ““Comedianten Dans.” 


II 


Now that we have become acquainted with the various forms 
in which the song has come down to us, we will try to settle the 
question: Is Campion the author? The reply must be negative. 
Thomas Campion was born in or about the year 1567;' that is, 
the year after the oldest known version of “What if a day” was 
written down (Metrical Psalter, 1566). The song is not in his 
““Books of Airs,’ but even in his lifetime it was ascribed to him. 
“Thomas Campion M.D.” is printed at the end of the version in 
An Hour’s Recreation (IV), and, as we have seen, Alexander Gil 
corroborates this ascription, which may perhaps be accounted for 
as follows: Either Campion, who was very musical, reset the older 
music, and thus paved the way for his name becoming coupled 
with the words ; or, being widely known as the author of a great 
number of very sweet, melodious airs, it was taken for granted 
that he must be the author of this very popular song as well. By 
the time Alison edited his collection he was generally regarded as 
such, and, no contradiction ensuing, in that age so careless in this 


1 Vide Mr. Bullen’s introduction to his edition of Campion’s Poems. 
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respect, Alexander Gil perpetuated the mistake. It would not be 
difficult to corroborate this surmise, which seems to me to be the 
more plausible of the two, by examples from English or continental 
literature. 

Though we can say, ‘‘Campion is not the author,” no answer 
can be given as yet to the question: Who, then, was the author? 
It is not at all improbable that the song originally appeared 
anonymously as a broadside. If so, luck served us; for many of 
these broadsides were irretrievably lost, and we know of their 
existence only from first lines being quoted as tunes (e. g., “Was 
Bommelalire so pretty a play,” “Y have waked the Winters 
nights”). Or it may have appeared in an old book of songs of 
which no copy has come down to us. I may here remind the 
reader of the fact that no copies of the first and second editions 
of the Golden Garland appear to have come down to us. As many 
things come to those who know how to wait, we need not despair, 
although the chance of discovering the author seems slight.’ 


Ill 


We may divide the versions into four groups: (1) those con- 
sisting of two verses only; (2) those consisting of three verses; 
(3) those consisting of five verses; (4) those divided into two 
parts of five stanzas each. The first group comprises I, IT, ITI, 
IV, VI; the second group comprises V, IX, XI; the third group 
comprises VIII, X; the fourth group comprises XII, XIII. The 
single stanza in VII is, of course, of the nature of a quotation. 

We may safely say that the poem originally counted two stanzas 
only, the four oldest versions having only that number of verses.’ 
What strikes us most in group 2 is the divergent character of the 
third stanza. In IX it has the character of an envoy to the writer’s 
“mistress,” and has in spirit no connection with the two preceding 
stanzas. In V the thing is different: here we have a verse kept 
in the spirit of the song, and there is something in the order of 


1Jt is a striking fact that the earliest written and the earliest printed forms are both 
Scotch. 


2The reader will have noticed that the four last lines of the second verse of VI area 
repetition of the last four lines of the first verse. 
versions. 


In this respect VI differs from the other 
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its thoughts that reminds us of the fourth verse of XII, while 
other touches may be found dispersed through the other stanzas 
of that version. Yet it is a verse standing by itself. This is also 
the case with the third stanza of XI: it has a decidedly religious 
ring, which is in accordance with the spirit of the two preceding 
stanzas, yet it is original. This is important, for it shows that 
one and two are the original stanzas on which the poets grafted 
their own additions, and it also shows that the second group is 
independent of groups 3 and 4, from which it differs not only in 
the number of stanzas, but also in the wording of the third verse; 
they are not merely versions of 3 and 4 with the last stanzas 
lopped off. 

VIII and X of the third group differ from each other in one 
material point: What is the second stanza in nearly all versions is 
the second also in X, but in VIII it has been shifted to the end, 
its first four lines have been altogether changed, and a subjective 
element has been introduced which is foreign to the other stanzas. 
This fact connects VIII with the next group, where we find the 
same state of things; only in XII and XIII we find in the third 
verse of the second part a reminiscence of the second stanza in 
the other versions in the two opening lines: 

Earth to the world, as a man to the earth, 
Hath but a poynt, and a poynt is soone defaced. 

This leads us to a second division into three groups: A, versions 
with “Earth’s but a point” for their second stanza (I, IT, III, IV, 
V, VII, IX, X, XI); AI, version with the four last lines of 
“arth’s but a point” like the four last lines of the first stanza 
(VI); B, versions with “‘What if a smile” for their second stanza, 
and a fifth stanza ending like the second stanza of the remaining 
versions, but with the first four lines different (VIII, XII, XIII). 


IV 


If we consider stanzas 1 and 2 as the basis of our poem, and 
compare the different versions, we shall come to the following 
results: The first line is either, What yf a day or a month or a 
year (I, III, IV, VI, VII, VIII, 1X, X, XI, XII, XITI, XXIT); or, 
What yf a day, or a night, or an hower (II, XXIV); or, Quhat 
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giff a day or a ny' or a jeir (V); with which corresponds the third 
line, Cannot the chance of ane ny‘ or an hoz (1, II, II, V1, VII, 
VIII, IX, X, XI, XII, XIII), or, Mey not the chonge off a month 
or ane houre (V). Looking away from minor differences, all the 
versions except one agree in the form of this line, which would 
seem to point to “What yf a day, or a night, or an hower” as the 
oldest form of the first line. The later form, “ What if a day, or 
a month or a year,” would in that case be an improvement in its 
elimax. “Though a day, or a month, nay even a year, may crown 
thy delights, all is transient,” seems to me more forcible than, 
“Though a day, or a night, or an hour crown thy delights, all is 
transient,” with its anti-climax. In the second line we have 
either desire(s) or delight(s). Desires seems the most rational 
word here in connection with contentings (contentments) ; in the 
fourth line all have delights except I, IV, V, which have desires 
(VI has crosse thee againe). The substitution of contentments for 
contentings in IX has induced the uncommon tormentments. In 
1. 2, wisht has in all the versions replaced the sweet of I and IV. 
Whereas V and X have change, all the other versions have chance. 
While in 1. 5 the majority have honour, IX has favour, and VIII 
and XII have Fortune(s) in their fairest birth. In 1. 6, VIII and 
XII have doting mirth instead of doting love—a decided falling- 
off. In 1. 7. IX spoils the rime by putting in delighting for 
deceiving. The remaining variants are of slight importance. 
Between VIII and XII there appears to be a close connection, 
which is confirmed by the form of the second and fifth stanzas. 
From this we may conclude that the author of XIT extended VIII 
by the addition of a second part. 

The variants of the second stanza, except the differences that 
have already been pointed out, are of no importance. 

From what has been said it follows that each succeeding copyist 
changed and added at his own sweet will. This may, as regards 
the changes, be accounted for by supposing that it was often 
written down from memory. The semi-religious, contemplative 
spirit made the song popular with people of a serious and pious 
cast of mind throughout the realm, while the sweetness of its 
melody, coupled with solemnity, made it a welcome contribution 
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to the “books of songs.” Both melody and contents shared the 
same fate in Holland: it appears in Starter’s book of songs, in 
Camphuyzen’s collection of hymns, and as a political, patriotic 
song in Valerius’ Gedenck-Clanck. The latter’s calling the tune 
**Comedianten Dans” may perhaps be accounted for by supposing 
that it first became known to the Hollanders at performances by 
English actors. Its being called a dance remains, however, a 
difficulty. 

In conclusion, I wish to say that in my opinion it is desirable, 
both on chronological and on aesthetic grounds, to consider the 
form of two stanzas, such as it occurs in Alison’s book, as the best. 
Whenever the song is reprinted for merely literary purposes in 
anthologies and collections, this form should be chosen. 
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THE TRANSFORMATION OF SCRIPTURAL STORY, 
MOTIVE, AND CONCEPTION IN ANGLO- 
SAXON POETRY' 


I 

In the selection of material from which to trace the trans- 
formation of scriptural story, motive, and conception in Anglo- 
Saxon poetry, considerable difficulty arises in determining the 
limits to be imposed. Exact isolation of scriptural material is 
impossible. “Scriptural story” might be limited to the para- 
phrases; though even here arises the difficulty of logical distinc- 
tion in character between biblical and patristic literature. The 
canonical story of the fall of man cannot be separated from the 
non-canonical story of the fall of the rebel angels; nor the tempta- 
tion and the ascension of Christ from his descent into hell. Dis- 
tinction would be still more arbitrary in the case of motives and 
conceptions which are based on Scripture, but developed in poems 
not confined to scriptural sources. Thus the most fundamental of 
all scriptural conceptions—those of God, of Christ, of the duty 
of man —cannot be understood in Old English literature without 
consideration of the Christ-poems, which can be directly attached 
to Scripture only at occasional points; and, to a less extent, of the 
legends of the saints. Indeed, scriptural motives and conceptions 
are illustrated, in greater or less degree, by almost every Old Eng- 
lish poem which touches on religious subjects. 

A survey of the transformation of the ideas of Christianity in 
all its aspects, however, though more satisfactory in logical com- 
pleteness, would tend, under the conditions of the present essay, 
to become somewhat vague and remote from necessary detail. 


1The text-references are to Grein-Wilker’s Bibliothek der angelsdchsischen Poesie 
(Leipzig, G. H. Wigand, 1898). Heinzel, Y. wnd F., X, refers to Heinzel’s Essay *‘ Ueber den 
Stil der altgermanischen Poesie,” No. X, in Quellen und Forschungen zur Sprach- und 
Culturgeschichte der germanischen Volker. Meyer, Altgerm. Poesie, refers to Meyer's Die 
altgermanische Poesie nach ihren formelhaften Elementen beschrieben (Berlin, 1889), 
Grimm’s Teutonic Mythology is cited always in Stallybrass’ translation. All other author- 
ities are named in full. 

Quotations have been given wherever apparently necessary. No attempt has been 
made to give exhaustive lists of references, but enough have been noted (by verse-number 
in Grein-Wilker) to substantiate the statements to which they are appended. 
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The proposed limitation of range, on the other hand, is practicable, 
though no phrasing of a title can exactly define it. Scriptural 
story, motive, and conception can be broadly recognized though 
not accurately separated; and the Old English poems may thus 
be grouped according to the influence of these elements. A brief 
survey of the material bearing on the subject may indicate the 
varying relation between Teutonic motives and ideas and those 
introduced by Christianity. It must be confessed that the vague- 
ness of the data, through uncertain chronology, through the possi- 
bility that the poems preserved may not be truly representative, 
and through the indefiniteness of many of the influences to be 
considered, makes it impossible to draw authoritative conclusions. 
Still, the evidence to be gathered may furnish suggestions indi- 
vidually plausible and collectively coherent, which, when more cer- 
tain results cannot be established, may be not entirely valueless. 

The redactor of the Beowulf songs, the scopas of the Wanderer 
and the Seafarer were Christian; but the character of the songs 
preserved by the one, of the subjects treated by the others, did 
not compel definite realization of the new conceptions and ideals. 
Consequently these were attached to poetry preserving the old 
traditions; probably with no feeling of incongruity, since both 
the new element and the old would be accepted individually; but 
leaving new and old distinct, associated but not amalgamated, 
untouched by that correlative realization—that application of the 
old motives and conceptions to the new—which was gradually 
produced by the specialization of the appeal of Christianity to 
Anglo-Saxon thought and feeling. 

In another group of poems scriptural material was deliberately 
chosen ; and in this case, where the whole basis of the poem, instead 
of merely an occasional insertion, was taken from Christian sources, 
realization of the story compelled the unconscious application of 
those motives and conceptions which were most familiar; and thus 
the paraphrases show scriptural material transformed by its inter- 
pretation. The extent of the transformation, of course, varies 
very much; but even in Daniel, where the paraphrase follows the 
Vulgate unusually closely, ™difications are to be found; while in 
Genesis, Exodus, and Judith, congenial passages lead to free inven- 
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tion, thoroughly Teutonic in character. This group, where appar- 
ently the whole reverent aim of the poet is to transfer his original, 
as he realizes it, into Anglo-Saxon verse, affords, with the Christ- 
poems mentioned below, the central field for treatment in this essay. 
One member of the group cannot be included without distinction 
—the interpolation in the Genesis, known as “Genesis B.” The 
Old Saxon origin of this poem places its evidence on a different 
footing from that of the original Anglo-Saxon paraphrases. Never- 
theless, of the motives, conceptions, and ideals which these trans- 
form those of Christianity are at least Teutonic, and supplement 
in a very interesting way the conclusions drawn with regard to the 
Anglo-Saxon transforming influences. In a synthetic treatment 
of these influences detailed notice of its special characteristics 
cannot be attempted ;' and its evidence will therefore be adduced 
for corroboration, with only this general distinction. In no case, 
however, will a statement be founded on Genesis B. alone. 
Greater freedom than was possible in paraphrase was offered 
by poems which borrowed a subject from Scripture or from 
patristic literature, but developed it by detail, sometimes collected 
from other scriptural and patristic sources, sometimes created by 
free application of native conceptions and motives. In this group 
are included the poems attaching to Christ, which stand apart 
from the saints-legends through their much closer connection with 
scriptural incidents and conceptions—Cynewulf’s Christ; the 
Dream of the Rood; the Exeter Book Descent into Hell; the 
fragments in the so-called ‘‘Czedmonian”’ MS on Christ’s Descent 
into Hell, Resurrection and Ascension, the Last Judgment,’ the 
Temptation of Christ, and, connected with the other hell-poems 
though not immediately concerned with Christ, the Complaint of 
the Fallen Angels. Of these, the Christ seems to stand some- 
what apart, although the fragmentary character of the other poems 


1These may be briefly indicated in the words of Professor Ten Brink — written, it may 
be noted, before the OS. origin of the poem was conclusively established: ‘‘ Profoundness of 
psychological insight is a chief characteristic of this poet; and though he is too fond of the 
forms of variation, his copious, somewhat verbose style, while not sentimental, is much 
more sympathetic and tender than Ce#edmon’s.”— Early English Literature (Kennedy’s 
translation), p. 8. 

2The Exeter Book, Last Judgment (Bibl. der as. Poesie, Grein-Wilker, Vol. ILI, p. 171) 
and the poem called by Wilker Vom jiingsten Tage (Gr.-W., Vol. II, p. 250) are entirely 
Christian in conception, and hence fall outside present consideration. 
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makes distinction tentative. The Christ does not closely follow 
any single original; its sources are various, and are handled with 
freedom. The opportunities for the introduction of characteristic 
detail thus seem exceptional; and the other Christ-poems (v. s.) 
show that reverence for the subject did not preclude such treat- 
ment. Nevertheless, the spirit of the poem is definitely Chris- 
tian. Further, the Christ bears traces of wide knowledge of the 
Scriptures, shown in phrasal reminiscences, and in references to 
the prophets and to incidents not concerned in the immediate 
narrative ;' and also of a considerable acquaintance with the writ- 
ings of the Latin Fathers. With this is combined a strong tend- 
ency to homily, both direct and through simile. It is true that 
moral reflections occur in most of the poems (e. g., Exodus, ll. 
522-47; Daniel, ll. 444 ff.; The Fallen Angels, ll. 194-224, 
283 ff.; Christ-fragments in ‘“‘Cedmonian” MS, in sermon-songs 
at the end of each) and that they appear a natural Christian 
development of the sententious spirit which earlier inspired 
gnomic verses. In the Christ, however, not only are homiletic 
passages very numerous and unusually closely woven into the 
structure of the poem, but the language of some of them gives 


1In some cases the debt to Scripture is at second hand; as, for example, in the descrip- 
tion of the Last Judgment in Passus III, modeled, as Professor Cook has shown, on the 
hymn De die judicii. It seems possible, however, that the loan was here supplemented by 
direct recollection of Scripture. In the passage parallel tothe verse of the hymn “ Erubescet 
lunae sol et obscurabitur’’ Cynewulf writes: 


“Donne weorped sunne sweart jewended 
e on blodes hiw, seo de beorhte scan 
ofer aerworuld wlda bearnum; 
mona pet sylfe, be er moncynn 
nihtes lyhte, niber jehreosed. Christ, ll. 935 ff. 

It is suggestive that erubescet is paraphrased, not readap, but weorped ... . jewended 
on blodes hiw—the phrase of the Vulgate, Joel 2:31: “Sol convertitur in tenebras, et luna 
in sanguinem.”’ This does not account for the application of the phrase to the sun instead 
of to the moon; but the mistake would be more easily made if the poet were expanding the 
hymn by scriptural accounts, from memory, than as a mere misapprehension. Again, the 
lines 

**Weorbed jeond sidne jrund 

hlud jehyred heofonbyman stefn 

and on seofon healfa swojad windas 

blawad brecende bearhtma meste 

weccad and woniad woruld mid storme.”—Christ, ll. 948 ff. 
have for foundation in the hymn only “clangor tubae per quaternas terrae plagas con- 
cinens.” The Vulgate, Matt. 24:31, reads: ‘“* Et mittet angelos suos cum tuba, et voce magna; 
et congregabunt electos ejus a quatuor ventis ....’’ May not possibly the phrase of the 
Vulgate, conventional though it is, have given just the mere hint necessary for such a 
congenial addition? Of course, the evidence is extremely slight, and the suggestion is put 
forward with the utmost diffidence. 
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the impression of an attempt at popular appeal. 
describe the attacks on man of the devil: 
bonne wrohtbora 
in fole jodes ford onsended 
of his breejdbojan biterne streel. 

The passage is quoted at length in another connection.' As there 
noted, it cannot be considered certain that the passage is to be 
interpreted literally. In any case, however, comparison with 
passages descriptive of a similar subject in ordinary warfare’ 
shows that some motive other than spontaneous warrior-feeling is 
probable here; while the careful elaboration of the passage, bor- 
rowing the familiar phraseology without its spirit, confirms the sug- 
gestion of deliberate illustrative intention. A similar impression 
is given by the summary of the gifts of men (ll. 664 ff.) ;* the pasa- 
age borrowed from Gregory’s Homily is here amplified to include 
secular as well as spiritual gifts, but the references to warlike 
qualities lack vigor—those to eloquence and music are more 
sympathetic. So again in ll. 851-67, the simile between life and 
a sea-voyage is developed with unusual care and fulness; yet in 
comparison with sea-passages in Andreas, for example, or the 
Riddles, it cannot be said to express any strong feeling for the 
sea. On the other hand, the conclusion of rapturous praise is 
wonderfully powerful. 

The apparent inference is that in the Christ the poet was sub- 
dued by his subject; that his conceptions and motives were 
thoroughly Christianized, so that their expression conveys the 
force of vital conviction; but that he still used the favorite Teu- 
tonic ideals as media of popular homily.‘ Such an hypothesis 
would explain the strange mingling in the Christ of elements 
very definitely non-Christian with elements surprisingly modern; 
and whether or not the theory supported by Dietrich and Grein, 


1 See p. 42. 

2E. g., Judith, 11. 220 ff.; or, to take a passage from Cynewulf himeelf, Elene, li. 114-23. 

3Mr. Gollancz, in his note on this passage, points out its dual connection with 
Gregory’s Homilia in ascensione domini and the Exeter Book Manna Crefias. 

4Deliberate introduction seems the most plausible explanation; for the absence of 
spontaneous vigor makes against explanation by sheer involuntary persistence of the old 
ideals; and though the assumption of a conventional vocabulary (cf. p. 15), here supported 


by the absence of spontaneity, might be applied to isolated phrases, it does not satisfactorily 
explain the more elaborate passages. 


Thus, ll. 758-78 
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identifying the poet with Cynewulf, the Bishop of Lindisfarne, 
who died in 783, be accepted, the choice of subject in the Christ 
makes probable strong religious preoccupation, and its treatment, 
as already said, proves considerable theological qualifications 
in its author. 

Coming to the Christ-fragments in the “‘Cedmonian” MS, it 
is noteworthy that while Christian influence is very plainly 
marked, Teutonic conceptions also are applied, especially to 
Christ, with a boldness greater even than in the Christ itself. 
Here, further, the heroic element is more spirited than in the 
Christ. The absence of any strong evidence on even the approxi- 
mate chronology of the poems, added to their fragmentary charac- 
ter, makes this very uncertain ground. If, however, as Ten 
Brink and Walker think, the fragments are later than Cynewulf, 
the increased force of the Teutonic element might indicate a 
further and freer development of the tendency to deliberate appli- 
cation of Teutonic motives, suggested in the Christ. 

In this respect, the saints-poems' closely resemble the Christ- 
fragments. In Andreas, Guthlac, and Elene, especially in 
Andreas and the later par! of Guthlac, the conditions of the 
paraphrases seem reversed. There, the pagan element results 
from the unconscious persistence of older conceptions. Here, a 
subject from Christian legend seems to be deliberately treated in 
a popular, heroic manner, and the native element to be exagger- 
ated with a conscious effort at popular appeal. The Fates of the 
Apostles shows a similar tendency in phraseology, but the poem 
does not give scope for its development in treatment of incident. 

Finally, completing the gradation from pagan to Christian 
poetry, may be grouped the poems in which Christian conceptions 
and motives are supreme—the symbolic poems, the didactic 
poems, hymns, prayers, etc. These lie quite beyond our immediate 
subject. 

Though this general arrangement of the poems according to 
character harmonizes with the chronological order most weightily 
supported, it does not depend on a chronological classification. 
Teutonic conceptions and motives were interacting with those of 


1 Juliana stands apart through the nature of the story there reproduced. 
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Christianity; and the poems have been grouped according to the 
predominance of one or the other. The relation between the two 
forces is explained by the history of the Teutonic conquest of 
England, and of the conversion of the conquerors to Christianity. 
“Of all the German conquests,” says Green, “this was the most 
thorough and complete.” On the continent, the conquest 


proved little more than a forcible settlement . . . . among tributary sub- 
jects who were destined in a long course of ages to absorb their con- 
querors. .... But almost to the close of the sixth century the English 
conquest of Britain was a sheer dispossession of the conquered people; 
and, so far as the English sword in these earlier days reached, Britain 
became England, a land, that is, not of Britons, but of Englishmen.' 
Green perhaps exaggerates the absolute character of the establish- 
ment of pure Teutonism;’ but it is at least certain that the influ- 
ence of the conquered was less important than in any other Teu- 
tonic settlement.’ On the continent, the Teutonic conquerors ~ 
were subdued by the culture of the Roman provincials, and in 
many cases adopted their religion. In England, the Roman civi- 
lization, never deep-rooted, did not remain a living force in the 
midst of the new rulers. They retained their native ideals and 
motives, and, ina very large degree, their form of society. When 
Augustine landed in 597 a. D., Christianity thus had to make its 
appeal to a spirit thoroughly Teutonic in its conceptions; and its 
introduction was accompanied by no rude assault upon that spirit. 
Despite the occasional union of political and religious motives in 
the struggle between rival kings, the conversion was essentially a 
conversion by persuasion, gradual, conciliatory, and assimilative. 
The old beliefs long remained side by side with the new, which 
became modified to minimize their divergence. In the words of 
Mr. Stopford Brooke 


The rites and beliefs of cither religion took one another's clothing; 
the people reverted to heathen practices and then back again to Christian 
in times of trouble; the laws right up to the time of Cnut are still “ for- 
bidding heathendom, the worship of heathen gods, of Sun and Moon, 

1 The Making of England, p. 135. 


2 Undoubtedly Celtic influence was felt in the marches, especially of the later settle- 
meuts; but during the period before the introduction of Christianity —and this is the point 
at issue—it was of little importance. 


3 Cf. Stubbs, Constitutional History of England, Vol. 1, chaps. 1 and 4, 
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rivers and wells, fire, stones and trees.” .... The long intermingling 

. . of heathenism and Christianity did not exile the captured deities, 
or utterly destroy the old habits of worship, but took them into service, 
gave them new names, and clothed them in Christian garments.' 


The survival of old pagan beliefs unchanged is very rare, 
though possible examples may be found in the scriptural poems. 
In descriptions of hell, for example, Teutonic recollections seem to 
mingle with the Christian terrors. Says Grimm: 

Niflheimr where Niphéggr and other serpents have their haunt 

. is the dread dwelling-place of the death-goddess Hel; .. . . it is 
gloomy and black, like her; hence a Nebelheim, cold land of shadows, 
abode of the departed, but not a place of torment or punishment as in 
the Christian view.’ 


Hell includes serpents and terrors of cold in Christ, ll. 1545 ff.: 
Ac peer se deopa sead dreorje feded, 
jrundleas jiemed jaesta on peostre, 
zeled hy mid py ealdan lize and mid py ejsan forste, 


wrapum wyrmum and mid wita fela 
frecnum feorhjomum foleum scended. 


Serpents are again mentioned in this connection in Christ, ll. 
1251, 1252 (the wicked suffer ‘“‘wyrma slite | bitrum ceaflum) ; 
cold in Christ, |. 1630 (‘‘caldan clommum”); while the phrase 
windsele gives a hint of a Teutonic conception in the midst of a 
very conventional description of hell in the Fallen Angels.* 
Such evidence is certainly very slight; and it becomes still less 
capable of supporting any assertion that pagan beliefs persist 
directly, when it is recalled that “worms” are included in hell in 
the gospel of Mark‘ in the thrice repeated phrase “Ubi vermis 
eorum non moritur’’—to which must almost certainly be attributed 
the allusions to wyrmas in that thoroughly conventional poem 
“On the Last Judgment.””° 

Even such examples as these are few. The wider influences 
of paganism merge indistinguishably into those of temperament 
and ideals. Temperament and ideals, indeed, were of very great 

1 Early Eng. Lit., Vol. 1, pp. 265 ff. 

2 Teutonic Mythology, Stallybrass’ translation, Vol. II, p. 800. 

3 320; ef. also Il, 135-37. 49:43, 45, 47. 

5 Grein-Wialker, Vol. II, no. 6, ll. 167, 168, 210, 2i1. 
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importance in determining the character of the older beliefs them- 
selves, for Teutonic paganism tended strongly to symbolism and 
typification. 

Teutonic characteristics in scriptural poems may result either 
from preservation of the old beliefs; from the application to the 
new religion of the ideals and motives which helped to shape the 
old; or from the influence of ideals and motives which, though very 
important for the earlier Teutonic society, as well as for the Anglo- 
Saxon, left little trace on the earlier religion, but were called into 
prominence by related motives and ideals in Christianity. 

Vital importance thus attaches to the dominant relations, con- 
ceptions, and emotions of Anglo-Saxon society. These may be 
gathered, in essentials, from the account given by Tacitus, at the 
end of the first century, of the customs and the structure of society 
of the Teutonic tribes on the continent; for, according to Green, 
“the settlement of the conquerors was nothing less than a transfer 
of English society in its fullest form to the shores of Britain;”* 
while the freshness and vigor with which the Teutonic spirit was 
preserved has already been noticed and explained. 

In the Germania, the warlike propensities of the tribes are 
repeatedly emphasized: 

Si civitas, in qua orti sunt, longa pace et otio torpeat, plerique 
nobilium adulescentium petunt ultro eas nationes, quae tum bellum 
aliquod gerunt, quia et ingrata genti quies et facilius inter ancipitia 
clarescunt magnumque comitatum non nisi vi belloque tueare.’... . 
Nec rubor inter comites adspici. . . . . Magnaque et comitum aemulatio, 
quibus primus apud principem suum locus, et principum, cui plurimi et 
acerrimi comites.* 

Valor and loyalty are the greatest virtues: 


Cum ventum in aciem, turpe principi virtute vinci, turpe comitatui 
virtutem principis non adaequare. Iam vero infame in omnem vitam ac 
probosum superstitem principi suo ex acie recessisse: illum defendere, 
tueri, sua quoque fortia facta gloriae eius adsignare praecipuum sacra- 
mentum est: principes pro victoria pugnant, comites pro principe.’ 

1 Making of England, p. 154. 


2Cf. Stubbs’s more cautious statement: “It is unnecessary to suppose that a migrating 
family exactly reproduced its old condition; .... every element of society would expect 
advancement and expansion. But all allowance being made for this, the framework of the 
older custom must have been the framework of the new.”—Constit. Hist., Vol. I, p. 66. 

3 Cap. xiv. 4Cap. xiii. 5Cap. xiv. 
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In the chief, liberality is also a necessary virtue.' Feasting, in- 
cluding hard drinking, is a pleasure second only to that of battle.’ 
“Proditores et transfugae, ignavi et imbelles” are among the 
worst types of criminal.’ 

Scutum reliquisse praecipuum flagitium, nec aut sacris adesse aut 
concilium inire ignominioso fas; multique superstites bellorum infamiam 
laqueo finierunt.* 

The relation between chief and follower is thus of the greatest 
importance. Very important also, and frequently associated with 
it, is the bond of the family. 

Quanto plus propinquorum, quanto maior adfinium numerus, tanto 
gratiosior senectus.? Suscipere tam inimicitias seu patris seu propinqui 
quam amicitias necesse est.° 

I have quoted at some length because these characteristics fur- 
nish the key to many Anglo-Saxon conceptions. In England, as 
on the continent, the warrior was the social unit; and the organiza- 
tion of the tribes, later to form a nation, developed from the 
relations of the family and of the warrior to his chief. As the 
office of king grew in importance under the circumstances of the 
conquest, a relation developed between king and ealdormen similar 
to that existing between ealdorman and followers, while still closer 

ties of personal allegiance bound the king’s thanes to him.’ Other 
modifications also took place; the distaste for tillage and the work 
of cultivation noticed by Tacitus diminished; and, more important, 
the activity by sea, which was characteristic especially of the old 
Saxons, was almost abandoned.* The sea gradually comes to be 
regarded with dread rather than with the daring and affectionate 
familiarity of the old rovers—a change noticeable on contrasting 
the Seafarer or the Wanderer, or the sea-passages in Guthlac 
and Andreas, with those in Beowulf.’ This change, however, is 
interesting chiefly in relation to the Anglo-Saxon view of nature; 
for the same relation of follower and chief, the same ideals of 

1Cap. xiv. 2Caps. xv, xxii. 3 Cap. xii. 4Cap. vi. 5 Cap. xx. 6Cap. xxi. 

7Cf. Green, Making of England, pp. 179, 180. 

8Tacitus mentions this quality only in the case of the Suiones, and there without 
emphasis; but with the exceptions of the Frisii and the Cimbri, the other tribes described in 


the Germania dwelt inland. The sea-daring of the Saxons is, however, vividly recorded in 
a letter of Sidonius Apollinaris (£p., viii, 6), quoted by Green, Making of England, p. 16. 


9Cf. Mr. Stopford Brooke’s Early Eng. Lit., Vol. I, chap. 10. 
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bravery and loyalty, governed the warrior by sea and by land. 
And whatever other modifications might follow the settlement, 
the warrior conception of the individual and of society was not 
likely to lose its hold among a people constantly stirred up to 
battle.' The motives and conceptions of the earliest Anglo-Saxon 
poetry correspond very closely to those mentioned by Tacitus.’ 
Beowulf himself leaves home to seek the rumored adventure, and 
Hrothgar welcomes him and rewards him liberally. Beowulf 
realizes the ideals sketched in the Germania of leader, thane, and 
king alike. Wiglaf expresses the spirit noted by Tacitus almost 
in parallel phrases: 


Me is micle leofre, beet minne lic-haman 
mid minne jold-;yfan jled feedmiz. 
Ne dynced me jerysne, pet we rondas beren 
eft to earde, nemne we zror maezen 
fane jefyllan, feorh ealzian 
Wedra diodnes.’ 
And again: 
Dead bib sella 
eorla sehwylcum ponne edwit-lif.‘ 


The same spirit breathes also in the song of Byrhtnoth’s death at 
the Battle of Maldon in 991—at the close of the period of 
Anglo-Saxon poetry proper. 


ba weard afeallen paes folces ealdor, 
Aepfelredes eorl; ealle jesawon 
heordzeneatas, Peet hyra heorra 
ba deer wendon ford wlance pbejenas, 
unear3ze men efston jeorne: 

hi woldon fa ealle oder tweza 

lif forleetan 035e leofne jewrecan.® 


1“ The world of these men was in fact a world of warfare; tribe warred with tribe, and 
village with village; even within the village itself feuds parted household from household, 
and passions of hatred and envy were handed on from father to son. To live at all, indeed, 
in this early world, it was needful, if not to fight, at any rate to be ready to fight... .. The 
very form of the people was wholly military.’’— Green, Making of England, pp. 171, 172. 

2 The evidence of vocabulary shows that Old Teutonic poetry generally preserved the 
direction of thought and feeling indicated in the Germania. Meyer, adopting Liliencron’s 
theory that frequency of variation depends on the importance to poetry of the idea expressed, 
names as the three ideas most frequently varied in Old Teutonic poetry, “ king,” “ treasure,” 
and “ battle.”—Altgermanische Poesie, cap. ii, § 1. 

3 Beowulf, 11. 2651 ff. 4 Ibid., 1. 2890. 

5Grein-Walker, Vol. I, no, 16, ll. 202 ff. 
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ZElfwine says: 


“Ne sceolon me on peere peode zetwitan, 

peet ic of disse fyrde feran wille, 

eard jesecan, nu min ealdor lized 

forheawen eet hilde; me is pet hearma meesst! 

He wees 2e35er min mze5 and min hlaford.” 

ba he ford eode, feehde jemunde.' 
Other speakers echo the words. They fight on, slaying until one 
by one they fall by the body of their lord. The words used of 
Offa may be applied to all. 

He heefde deah jeforpod, pzet he his frean jehet 

swa he beotode zt wid his beah;ifan, 

peet hi sceoldon bejen on burh ridan, 

hale to hame on here crincjan, 

on welstowe wundum sweltan; 

he Sejenlice Seodne jehende.’ 
“He was both my kinsman and my lord,” says Aélfwine of 
Byrhtnoth. The root of Anglo-Saxon society at the end of the 
tenth century, as of the Germanic society on the continent at the 
end of the first, lay in this relation of kinsman to kinsman and 
of warrior to chief. Its ideals and motives were those of the 
brave and loyal warrior. Glory was the greatest good; and it 
was to be earned by valor and loyalty—by faithful service during 
the lord’s life, and vengeance on his foes if he were slain. Around 
such duties life centered. It was a worthy code; but it empha- 
sized rather the rugged than the tender emotions. Even the love 
of the chief had to be earned by the stern qualities of the war- 
rior; while of all emotional satisfactions, triumph is one of the 
most powerfully expressed. On the side of painful emotions, the 
“earlier Teutonic characteristics are somewhat modified in the 
Anglo-Saxon poetry.’ Early Teutonic poetry generally exhibits 
little sense of the pathetic, and the general tendency of the poetry 
here preserves an original racial characteristic. The Teutonic 
temperament was serious, even somber; but it felt rather the 
tragedy than the pathos of life—its pity was mingled with awe. 
Even when death snaps the ties they cherish most, there is no 


1 LI. 220 ff. 2 L1. 289 ff. 
3Cf. Heinzel, Q. und F., X, p. 25 (** Das angelsichsische und das deutsche Epos’’). 
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sentimentalism. ‘Lamenta ac lacrimas cito, dolorem et tristitiam 
tarde ponunt. Feminis lugere honestum est, viris meminisse.”' 

In the Anglo-Saxon poetry, on the other hand, this tendency 
is softened — according to Heinzel’s very plausible suggestion,” by 
the influence of Christianity. The elegiac motive is especially 
fruitful. Still, in the sense of the mutability of life, the uncertainty 
of power and happiness, the certainty only that even the most 
fundamental relations must be broken; in the Heimweh of the 
exile, and in grief for dead kinsman or lord; in all the occa- 
sions, in short, of Anglo-Saxon elegiac expression, the element of 
pure pathos is less important than that of tragedy. And Beowulf 
expresses the old Teutonic feeling even more strongly than it 
appears in the records of Tacitus (v. s. )— 


selre bip 
peet he his freond wrece, ponne he fela murne. 


Similarly in Anglo-Saxon original poetry fear of human enemies 
can find no place; but the sense of the terrible is repeatedly 
noticeable in superstitious feeling for the vague, unknown powers 
of the darkness and the storm. 

Such, briefly, were the native ideals and motives of the Anglo- 
Saxon, to which the conceptions of Christianity were introduced. 
These conceptions, however, as expressed in the Scriptures, were 
extremely various. The Anglo-Saxon, though regarding all with 
equal veneration, must instinctively have been drawn most strongly 
to those portions which expressed the conceptions and the life of 
a society not entirely dissimilar to his own. In the Old Testa- 
ment he was brought into contact with the writings, diverse, 
indeed, through differences in date and in the conditions of their 
production, of wandering shepherd tribes, evolving through con- 
quest and captivity, in constant conflict with other tribes and 
among themselves, under changing social organizations, and with 
unusually important interaction of religion and leadership, into 
national life. The New Testament, on the other hand, presented 
a society and a spirit entirely alien to the Anglo-Saxon. In the 
1 Tacitus, Germ., cap. xxvii. 


2Q. und F., X, Section “‘Angelsachsen und Skandinavier ;* especially p. 38. 
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gospels, which would naturally claim first attention, the society 
is that of a subject race, among whom battle was little more 
than a hope or a tradition; and throughout the New Testament 
the spirit expressed is that of a peaceful religion, professed by a 
suffering minority—a spirit not calculated to attract the warlike 
conquerors of the Britons. It was the heroism of action—of 
armed action—which appealed most powerfully to them, not the 
heroism of meek, unresisting endurance. Again, the religious 
teaching of the New Testament, with its emphasis on the spiritual 
aspect of God, could not appeal to the Anglo-Saxon mind as did 
the more primitive beliefs of the Old Testament, where traces of 
nature-worship and fetishism lingered, and where, even in the 
later-developed monotheistic religion, Yahweh was conceived as a 
tribal god, a god of battle, in whom awful attributes predomi- 
nated. The religious conceptions of the gospels then had little 
influence in so far as they related to the present life; and even 
the contribution of the New Testament to the system of the uni- 
verse is entirely transformed in spirit. The Anglo-Saxon, sus- 
ceptible to a doctrine of love only in so far as it harmonized with 
the familiar feeling for kinsman and chief, conceived the redeemer 
of damned mankind with the full vigor of motives and ideals 
thoroughly Teutonic. 

Scriptural story, motive, and conception were modified, there- 
fore, at the points where the temperament, the ideals, and the 
structure of society which they expressed or embodied, failed to 
harmonize with those of the Anglo-Saxon. The transforming 
influences were related, and operated both in preserving old con- 
ceptions and in shaping new. In the latter case it must be 
noticed that very frequently the difference between the early Teu- 
tonic and Christian conceptions lay, not in the elements present 
in the conception, but in their proportion; and the transformation 
consisted in change of proportion, bringing into dominance ele- 
ments previously subordinated. Warrior-motives, for example, 
occurring only incidentally in the Vulgate, are habitually devel- 
oped by the Anglo-Saxon poets, and a material change of effect is 
thus produced." 


1Cf. pp. 16, 17, 29 ff. 
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In this connection, the influence of a traditional vocabulary 
may be considered.' Says Kemble: 

To this is owing the retention, even in Christian works, of modes of 
expression which must have had their origin in heathen feeling and 
which in order to fit them for their new application, are gradually 
softened down, and gain less personal and more abstract significations 
.... Even translations become originals from the all-pervading Teu- 
tonic spirit, which was unconsciously preserved in the forms and phrases 
of heathen poetry. 
The first sentence quoted seems to exaggerate the loss of signi- 
ficance of the traditional phrases. Some, especially those fixed 
by alliteration, doubtless tended to become conventional; but more 
frequently it seems probable that the use of “the forms and 
phrases of heathen poetry” implies not only the preservation of 
“the all-pervading Teutonic spirit,” but its living and active 
application. The continued life of this spirit has already been 
explained; and the Maldon and Brunanburh poems show it in 
undiminished vigor at the very close of the period of Anglo-Saxon 
poetic production. Here it cannot be explained simply by the 
assumption of a traditional vocabulary, for it appears, not in 
single phrases, but as the essential motive and inspiration of the 
poems. Similarly in the specifically Christian poems, the Teu- 
tonic spirit is preserved, not only in phrases which can be iso- 
lated, but in conceptions, emotions, and ideals. While old con- 
ceptions lived, as well as the old phrases, the association between 
the two could scarcely be forgotten. Christianity could be real- 
ized only through known conceptions; and the familiar motives 
and emotions thus retain potency in their new connection. The 
supposition that heroic phrases used of saints and martyrs were 
merely conventional seems to arise only from a modern sense of 
incongruity. There appears no sufficient reason to doubt that 
they were used with a sense of their real force, thus indicating 
the Anglo-Saxon tendency to conceive as heroic the persons and 
events of Christian story. 

The existence of a poetic vocabulary, marked by peculiarities 
not shared by the vocabulary of prose, is, however, beyond doubt; 


1 Cf. Professor Toller’s History of the English Language, chap. vii, from which the quo- 
tation is borrowed. 
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and its character, as well as that of the metrical form employed, 
(cf. pp. 24, 25) emphasized the effect of the older motives and 
ideals in harmony with which it was itself evolved. 

It is impossible to isolate any single transforming influence. 
Temperament is the most fundamental, determining in great 
measure the ideals and motives, and the organization of society, 
which more frequently form the immediate sources of transfor- 
mation. Its influence through direct emotional differentiation — 
through the comparative power and familiarity of various moods 
—may be considered first in cases where these related causes do 
not operate. 

The joy of victory has been placed among the satisfactions 
most natural to the Anglo-Saxon mind. Naturally the literature 
of the wandering, fighting Hebrew tribes does not lack expres- 
sions of this feeling, which especially inspires the Judith. Even 
in this case, however, where the story is told in the original with 
outbursts of savage triumph unsurpassed in Hebrew Scriptures, 
the Anglo-Saxon poet does not for a moment lag behind. Though 
the story possesses for him no immediate national inspiration, its 
spirit is so congenial to him that it bursts out in his verse with 
undiminished power. 

This instinct exercises a definite transforming influence by 
seizing on opportunities for the expression of triumph not taken 
in the Vulgate. Thus in the account of Abram’s victory over the 
four kings, in the Vulgate the simple fact is recorded: 

Et divisiis sociis, irruit super eos nocte; percussitque eos, et persecu- 
tus est eos usque Hoba, quae est ad laevam Damasci. Reduxitque omnem 
substantiam, et Lot fratrem suum cum substantia illius, mulieres quoque 
et populum.’ 

In the Anglo-Saxon paraphrase, these two verses are elaborated 
to fifty-one lines (Gen., ll. 2045-95). A very brief quotation will 
show how thoroughly the Anglo-Saxon poet appropriates his 
materials: 
ba ic nedan jefreejn under nihtscuwan 

heeled to hilde: hlyn weard on wicum 

scylda and sceafta, sceotendra fyll, 

zudflana jesrind; jripon unfeejre 

1Gen, 14: 15, 16. 
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under sceat werum scearpe jaras 
and feonda feorh feollon gicce, 
reer hlihende hude feredon 
serzas and jesiddas ... . 

. wide jesawon 
freora feorhbanan fujlas slitan 
on ecjwale.’ 
Similarly in Exodus, the Vulgate describes the actual over- 
whelming of the Egyptians in the Red Sea very briefly;’ the 
Anglo-Saxon paraphrase extends the account to sixty-eight lines, 
with an infinite addition of personal exultation. 

The same spirit is felt repeatedly in Cynewulf’s Christ and in 
_the Junian Christ-fragments. The descriptions of Christ’s vic- 
tories over the archfiend, the redemption of the captives of hell, 
the return of Christ to heaven, were recognized occasions for jubi- 
lation in the conventional Latin Christianity; but it is noteworthy 
that while the more tranquil and benign motives of the orthodox 
religion were neglected, this was fully developed in the Anglo- 
Saxon poems. The early Christian experienced only the exulta- 
tion of spiritual triumph; the Hebrew tribes throughout their 
history were never so thoroughly dominated by the spirit of the 
warrior and the conqueror as were the Anglo-Saxons; and hence 
the accepted literature of Christianity was transformed in Anglo- 
Saxon poetry with vivid familiar touches of joy in victory, native 
in the blood and known from actual warfare. 

The Teutonic mind, as said above, was not susceptible to 
purely pathetic appeal. Very few cases occur in the scriptural 
poems in which a pathetic touch is added to the original. The 
only examples I have noted are in Genesis, in the king of 
Sodom’s speech,‘ in the remark on Abraham’s friendlessness,” 
and in the description of the wanderings of Sarah and Abra- 
ham." On the other hand, pathetic potentialities are often left 
unemployed, as in the story of Abraham’s intended sacrifice of 


1 Genesis, 11. 2060 ff. 2 Ibid., ll. 2087 f. 


3 The narrative gives only two verses (Ex. 14:27, 28) to the incident itself; and in the 
song of Moses (chap. 15) praise predominates over description and triumph. The gap in the 
AS. MS (v. Wilker’s note ad loc.) also calls for allowance. In this case the expansion is 
due to feeling for storm, as well as for triumph (cf. p. 19). 

4 LI. 2124-35. 5 LI. 2625, 2626. . 6 LI]. 2695-2706. 
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Isaac, and throughout the Christ story. In the scriptural as in 
the secular poetry the sense of tragedy overshadows that of pure 
pathos. The sorrow of exile, in which both are mingled, is repeat- 
edly applied in the scriptural poems to the banishment of the 
rebel angels and the unrighteous from heaven; and the sense of the 
mutability of life is redirected but not removed by Christianity.’ 
In Cynewulf’s Christ and in the Dream of the Rood the pathos 
of the crucifixion is overshadowed by terror. The weeping women, 
the prayer of Christ for his persecutors, are passed by; and the 
poet’s entire attention is absorbed by the awful convulsions of 
nature recorded in the gospels and emphasized by Gregory.’ In 
the Christ, the details of the Scriptures and of Gregory’s homily 
are followed; but the fifty-nine words of Gregory and the three 
verses of Matthew* which form the basis are expanded to fifty- 
nine lines;‘ the seas, the stars, the trees are added to the insensi- 
bilia elementa which testify to their Lord; more important still, 
their testimony takes on the character of a personal though 
inarticulate anguish and terror: 


. jesezun ba dumban jesceaft 
eorpan ealjrene and uprodor 
forhte jefelan frean prowinja 
and mid cearum cwiddun, he ewice neron.° 


and seo eorde eac ejsan myrde 
beofode on bearhtme.° 


The sense of imminent horror is even more powerfully expressed 
in the Dream of the Rood. It pervades the whole description 
of the crucifixion in that poem, and quotation can give no adequate 
idea of its force. 

This sensitiveness to the terrible—this feeling for superhuman 
forces in nature, which are often almost personified, is thoroughly 
Teutonic. On the one hand it connects with the liking for 
nature description; on the other, with the sense of human impo- 
tence under the unknown, irresistible Wyrd. 


1Cf. pp. 44 ff. 
2** Homilia in die Epiphaniae”’ (In Evangelia, Lib. I, Homil. X), ‘‘ Omnia quippe ele- 
[down to] 
menta, etc., . reddidit.” 
327: 51-53. 4 Christ, 11, 1128-87. 5 Ibid., ll. 1128 ff. 6 Ibid., ll. 1144 f, 
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The Anglo-Saxon poetry is marked by distinct fondness for 
description of nature.’ In the paraphrases, such passages are 
regularly expanded—e. g., in the Genesis account of creation,’ the 
account of the flood; the passage of the Red Sea in the Exodus ;* 
and the Azarias, where the whole poem expands and describes 
the natural phenomena which in the Vulgate are simply exhorted 
to praise. (A similar tendency is seen in the elaborate meta- 
phorical passage, Gen., ll. 987-95.) 

Naturally, the sea possessed a special attraction for men who 
still remembered their tradition as ‘“‘ocean-dwellers,”’’ though the 
exact nature of their feeling had changed. The wild and terrible 
aspects of the sea, and of nature generally, forced themselves on 
the Anglo-Saxon imagination; awakening, however, not the ear- 
lier joy of strenuous conflict nor the modern romantic wonder, 
but the terror of painful experience. Dread of storm influences 
the descriptions of the Day of Judgment in the Christ, where 
the storm-elements are emphasized. The description, already 
referred to, of the Red Sea at the overwhelming of the Egyptians’ 
shows a similar sense of the terrors of sea and sky in the gloom 
and violence of storm. Cold especially is noticed. The sea there 
is sin-ceald* and Adam in his new consciousness of nakedness 
expresses his fear of cold more strongly than his fear of heat.” 
The sea-passages in Andreas echo those of the Seafarer in 
emphasizing the sad fate of the sailor,” the bitter weather, hail 
and snow," the terrors of the storm.” The waves are brown,” fal- 
low,“ as in the Wanderer and the Seafarer. This characteristic 
is emphasized repeatedly in the descriptions of the Flood,” and on 
the other hand it is a characteristic of Eden that the water there 
is bright.” 


1 Other Teutonic poetries share, though in less degree. the feeling for storm so pro- 
ductive in the Anglo-Saxon. The Anglo-Saxon view of sea and storm had, however, become 
somewhat enervated (see p. 10). Feeling for the milder aspects of nature is not a general 
Teutonic characteristic. It has been plausibly ascribed to Celtic influence; and also to the 
general softening of emotions (Y. und F., X, pp. 32 ff.) produced by Christianity (ibid., p. 38). 


2 Gen., ll. 97 ff. 3 Jbid., ll. 1300 ff. 4 LI, 282 ff. 5 Christ, ll. 73, 221. 

6 Christ, 11. 933-41, 950-53, 991, 992, in comparison with sources; see p. 4, note. 

7 Ex., ll, 446 ff. 8 Ex., 1.472; cf. Wanderer, “* hrimceald,”’ |. 4. 9 Gen., ll. 805-9. 
10 Andr., 11., 511 ff. 11 Jbid., 1. 1255 ff. 12 Tbid., 11. 369 ff. 

13 [bid., 1, 519. 14 Tbid., 1, 421. 

15 Gen., ll. 1300, 1301, 1326, 1355, 1375, 1414, 1430, 1462. 16 Tbid., 210-12, 220. 
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In this connection, gloom is simply one attribute of storm, 
brightness of the fair weather. A similar feeling is shown for the 
contrast between day and night. The gloom of the earth before 
the creation of light strikes the Anglo-Saxon imagination, and the 
whole passage is expanded.’ Again, a striking passage referring 
to the creation of light is inserted in the Christ. Nightfall and 
dawn are favorite times in descriptions;* and frequently where 
the original simply names the time, the Anglo-Saxon poem deseribes 
it (e. g., for nightfall, Genesis, ll. 2448-51, cf. Guthlae, ll. 1252 ff.; 
for dawn, Genesis, ll. 2874-76—a pure insertion Hrodus, ll. 45, 
46; cf. Andreas, ll. 835 ff.). 

The contrast occurs frequently in Anglo-Saxon poetry in much 
wider application. Association of darkness, evil, and ugliness on 
the one hand, and of light, goodness, and beauty on the other, 
is of course very widespread. It is repeatedly suggested in 
Christian Scriptures, and Teutonic paganism here found familiar 
ground, The Anglo-Saxon poems dwelt especially on this asso- 
ciation—a tendency well illustrated by the descriptions of heaven 
and hell, which give much more concrete detail than those in the 
Vulgate. Gloom, a characteristic alike of Christian hell and pagan 
Niflheimr, is one of the horrors of hell most insistently emphasized.* 
The very flames are sweart,’ as in another scene of terror to the 
wicked—the destruction of Sodom and Gomorra.” 

Similarly the brightness of heaven is appreciated; here, how- 
ever, the suggestions of the originals are so insistent that the 
point avails little. Epithets of praise are frequently borrowed 
from light; though one very interesting metaphorical passage, in 
which Christ is called “se sodfeesta sunnan leoma,”' may rather 
be suggested by the scriptural “Light of the World.” The same 
term, wuldortorht, describes a beam of the sun* and the spirit of 


Gen., 103-11, 116-19. 2 LI. 230-35. 

3 This is a characteristic common to all early Teutonic poetry. ‘* Wie die menschliche 
Gesellschaft treffen wir sogar die Zeit auf der Hohe; nie ist es Vormittag oder Nachmittag, 
sondern stets gerade Abend oder Morgen.” —Meyer, Altgermanische Poesie, p. 108. 


4E. g., Genesis, ll, 42, 312, 333, 391, 392; Christ, ll. 1543, 1632; Fallen Angels (Gr.-W., Vol. II, 
no, 18), Ll, 28, 38, 104-6, 111, 178. 


» Christ, 1, 1533. 6 Gen., IL. 1926, 2505, 2541, 2556, 2557. 
7 Christ, U1. 104-18, especially Ll. 106, 107; repeated in LL. 696, 697. 
Gen., |. 2874. 
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God,' and the double application suggests the connection of good- 
ness and brightness. A sunbeam from the southeast heralds the 


2 


second advent of Christ;’ and when Christ descends into hell, 


jeseah he [| Johannis) helle duru hwdre scinan, 
ba be lonje wr bilocen waeron 
bepeahte mid pystre.* 

On the question of the Anglo-Saxon sense of physical beauty, 
general Teutonic tendencies afford no entirely satisfactory evi- 
dence, Tacitus mentions beauty, with youth and wealth, when he 
wishes to name qualities highly desired in a woman, in order 
that the force of his negation may emphasize the importance 
attached to chastity. 


* With such an aim, however, a Roman idea 


might easily intrude; and though Tacitus speaks of the fine 
physique of both men and women,’ he never refers definitely to 
regard for beauty. In Anglo-Saxon, as in early Teutonic poetry 
generally,” the physical beauty or ugliness of a hero is rarely 
mentioned. The generalization does not, however, apply to women 
or to superhuman figures. In these cases the Anglo-Saxon scrip- 
tural poems regularly emphasize a hint of physical beauty given 
in the original. Sarai is described in the Vulgate’ as pulchra; 
her beauty is mentioned in the paraphrase, not only in the cor- 
responding passage, but in ll. 1722 and 2730. Eve's beauty is 
repeatedly mentioned.” In the Judith, it is true, the Anglo-Saxon 
poet cannot equal the glowing eastern praises in the original; but 
the failure is in lyrical expression, not in appreciation of the 
beauty which lured Holofernes to death. Beauty is associated 
with the freedom which belongs to a certain dignity of rank; 
freolic, applied, parallel with other terms of respect, to Enoch,” 
Shem’s sons," and to heroes and warriors generally, is also used 
to describe Eve, Sarai, and Cain’s wife." The Vulgate does not 
state that Hagar is beautiful; but this is inferred by the Anglo- 


1 Gen., 1. 119. 2 Christ, L. 900-4. } Exeter Bk., Descent into Hell, U1. 53 ff. 


+“ Publicatae enim pudicitiae nulla venia; non forma, non aetate, non opibus maritum 
invenerit.”—Germania, cap. xix. 


5 Germania, cap. xx. 


6 Meyer, Die altgermanische Poesic, p. 108. ‘Gen, 12: 11-14. 
5 Gen., ll. 184, 188, 527, 548, 626, 627, 821, 822, B84, 846, GUS. 
Tbid., 1. 1169. Tbid., 11. 1709, 1710. Gen.,, |. 1053. 
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Saxon as a circumstance natural to the story, and slave though 
she is, she is called freolecu.' Again, consciousness of beauty 
unites with the desire for perfect freedom in inspiring Satan’s 
rebellion.’ On the whole, it seems probable that the sense of 
beauty, like the more tender emotions, developed under the 
influence of Christianity and reacted on the scriptural material 
treated. The suggestion is, however, offered with the utmost 
caution, for here the possibility of conventional phraseology is not 
balanced by definite knowledge of recognized Teutonic tendencies. 
The conventional tendency would be stimulated by such alliterative 
phrases as freolecu faemne, wifa wlitegost; but the variation in 
the terms used (e. g., in the passages on Eve and Sarai referred 
to above) shows that this is only a subsidiary cause, and that (by 
Liliencron’s theory, see p. 11, note 2) the idea of beauty is not 
unimportant. In any case, the development of a conventional 
phrase implies a nucleus of ideal. “Fair” becomes a stock epithet 
in medizval romance ; but it is because beauty was the first qualifi- 
cation of a heroine. 

Physical beauty, like light, is associated with goodness in very 
many religions and mythologies; and here again the Anglo-Saxon 
poetry emphasizes the element common to Latin Christianity and 
Teutonic paganism.’ Thus the change, after the fall, in Satan, so 
gloriously beautiful and bright in heaven, is seized upon; and the 
change of the angels to devils.‘ At the Judgment Day womma 
leas and wlitig are used by Christ as associated terms;’ so the 
blessed shine gloriously," while each of the damned, swart with 
sin,’ 

won and wliteleas, hafad werjes bleo, 


facentacen feores.* 


Again, Andreas is sigeltorht; while the devil who causes the 
attack on him 


wann and wliteleas hefde werijes hiw.° 


A dark appearance characterizes the devils also in Christ, ll. 269, 
1523, 1561. 


1 Gen., 1, 2226. 4 Gen., ll. 305-9. 7 Christ, ll. 1561, 1607. 

2 [bid., 265 ff. 5 Tbid., 1. 1465. 8 [bid., 1. 1565. 

$Cf. Grimm, Teut. Mythology, p. 993. © Ibid., 11. 1238-42, 1292. % Andreas, 1, 1169. 
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The appearances of the trees of life and of the knowledge of 
good and evil are similarly contrasted: 

Oder wees swa wynlic, wlitis and scene, 

lide and lofsum: pet wees lifes beam: ' 

ponne wees se oder eallenja sweart, 

dim and pystre: was deadtes beam.’ 
It is difficult to mark the point of transition to metaphor in many 
slightly varying phrases which speak of the “stain” or “rust” of 
sin on the soul; of its “beauty” through good deeds; and of 
good deeds themselves “shining.” 

It is to be noticed that modifications and additions occur 
especially in points of detail. Even where the outline is trans- 
ferred unchanged, the details added by the poet are naturally 
Teutonic in character. Customs unknown to him are ignored. 
In the Vulgate, when circumcision is mentioned, the phrase speci- 
fies the nature of the operation—carnem pracputii circumeidere, 
or sometimes simply cireumcidere’ The Anglo-Saxon paraphrase 
uses vague general phrases—sigores tacn,’ fridotacen, torht 
taen,’ beacen.' Similarly the change of names of Abram and 
Sarai, possessing no significance for the Anglo-Saxon, is 
ignored, Abraham and Sarah being used throughout. On the 
other hand, slight modifications constantly occur, not only 
in the representation of persons and conceptions, but in inciden- 
tal detail, giving characteristic tone even when the paraphrase 
follows the main outline closely. Thus the importance of rela- 
tionship is felt in the accuracy of the paraphrase, where instead 
of the loose fratres of the Vulgate Abraham reminds Lot- 

Ie eom feedera pin 

sibjebyrdum, Pu min suhterja.* 
The strife of the herdsmen of Abraham and Lot is nationalized. 
The significance of ‘‘foes all round”—mentioned only casually in 
the Vulgate—is appreciated and expanded. Lot’s possessions 
become Teutonic in character— 
beajas from Bethlem and botljestreon 
welan, wunden jold. 


Gen., ll. 467 ff. 2 Tbid., ll. 477 f. 

3Gen. 17:10, 11, 12, 14, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27; 21:4. 

4Gen., ll. 2311, 2320. 5 Jbid., 1. 2369. Ibid, 1, 2375. 7 [hid., 1. 2768. Ibid., 1. 1900 
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—as do those of Abraham.' Similar coloring is given to the gifts of 
Abimelech to Abraham,’ the description of Sodom ;’ and generally 
wherever personal property is mentioned.‘ Again, Abraham offers 
sacrifice ‘“‘nalles hneawlice”’’ and his great feast assumes Teutonic 
characteristics. So does Belshazzar’s:° Belshazzar, ‘‘medugal,” 
sends for the treasure of the Israelites; the history of the con- 
quest by which it was gained is briefly given; then—swide 
gulpon.” In Genesis also, Abimelech is wine druncen'—a state- 
ment unauthorized by the Vulgate—and his speeches are modified 
in tone.’ In the same way the sentence of Cain,’ though very 
little altered, conveys more of the force of exile—the grief so 
characteristically Teutonic, which again in Christ influences the 
curse pronounced by God on disobedient man, adding to the labor 
and sorrow inflicted by the scriptural curse, 


[pu scealt] wraece dreozan 
feondum to hrofor fusleod jalan." 

None of these modifications or additions is important when 
isolated; but the total effect is a very considerable modification 
in the tone of the poetry. Hence, since it is in detail that the 
change is made, the causes which lead to its accumulation in the 
Anglo-Saxon poetry rank among the influences transforming 


scriptural story, motive, and conception. The alliterative verse 
and the enormous wealth of synonyms of Anglo-Saxon stand as 
immediate causes; but these must themselves be explained by the 
emotional and mental characteristics in harmony with which they 
evolved. Heinzel has pointed out" that the Anglo-Saxon style 
tends somewhat to heighten emotional expression—to carry it to 
extremes; and that it is excellent to convey the changing emotions 
of the hero and the poet. Those emotions which are well 
expressed by insistent reiteration are especially developed, as in 
the triumphant conclusion of the Exodus, already noted. Here 
style and emotional tendencies harmonize. Again, with the abun- 
dance of synonyms possessed by Anglo-Saxon, the exigencies of 


1 Gen., ll. 1875-79. 2 Ibid., ll. 2716-19. 3 [bid., 11, 2402-04. 

4+Cf. Daniel, lL. 9, 58-61, 672, 673, 691; Andreas, ll. 1655-57. 

5 Gen., 1. 1809—a pure addition. 6 Daniel, 11. 696 ff. 

7 Gen., 1. 2634. 5 [bid., ll. 2679-89, 2827-30, 

9 Thid., ll. 1020 ff., especially 1020, 1021, 1051-53. 10 Christ, 1. 622, 11Q. und F., X, p. 32. 
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metre do not compel accumulation of detail; if, however, such 
accumulation is congenial to the poet, vocabulary and metre alike 
offer the ready means. Here the style harmonizes with the power 
to realize events—to imagine the minutie which give vividness 
to a scene. 

The Anglo-Saxon poets seem, indeed, to possess true dramatic 
imagination. Thus, when Cain slays Abel, the poet, with the 
scene before his eyes, sees the earth soak up the blood as it 
gushes forth.’ The episode of Noah’s drunkenness is made more 
dramatic than in the Vulgate by the addition of Ham’s laughter, 
which excites Noah’s anger. The same thorough realization is 
shown in the expansion of Hagar’s speech ;’ and in the telling inser- 
tion that Sarah’s laughter was joyless.’ The intended sacrifice of 
Isaac is vividly described—the fire is actually kindled.* Detail is 
similarly added in the Christ,in the description of the rending of the 
veil of the Temple; its beauty is emphasized, and its appearance 
when rent “‘swylce hit seaxes ecz | scearp purhwode.”* Even in 
entirely superhuman matters the same tendency to insert detail may 
possibly be seen in the Temptation of Christ, ll. 56-60—from 
hell’s door to hell’s bottom is a hundred thousand miles; in the 
Exeter Book Descent into Hell, \l. 100, 101—the time at which the 
descent occurs is definitely named; and in the Fallen Angels, 
ll. 338-40—though here the “twelve miles” distance at which 
the gnashing of teeth in hell can be heard may simply represent 
any considerable distance. 

The dramatic imagination which adds these vivid details pro- 
duces an attempt to realize the persons as well as the scenes 
described. This tendency is clearest in the national shaping 
given to the emotions and motives of scriptural personages.’ It 
may be connected, in another direction, with the attempt to give 
logical coherence and plausibility to scriptural story—an attempt 
which shows the capacity to feel the significance of detail, and 


1 Gen., ll, 978-86; repeated 11. 1097, 1098. 


In I). 1015, 1016, the paraphrase merely follows 
the Vulgate. 


2 Tbid., ll. 2272 ff. 3 Ibid., 11. 2380, 2281. 


4 Ibid., 1. 2922. Cf. the account in Exodus, ll. 397, 415. The preparations might perhaps 
recall the funeral pyres, e. g., in Beowulf, ll. 1119-22, 3144-48. 


5 Christ, ll. 1134-42. 6 Tbid., Ul. 1141, 1142. 7 See pp. 29 ff. 
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also a disposition to give the imagination as much support as 
possible from reason. 

In Daniel, for example, the cause of the fall of Jerusalem is 
added ;' the king’s threat to the Chaldeans’ is made more reason- 
able by emphasis on their pretences to wisdom; and it is specially 
explained that the bonds of the “children” are burned off—a 
necessary condition, unnoticed in the Vulgate, to their walking 
out of the “oven.” Another aspect of this feeling is seen in the 
special emphasis apparently felt to be necessary to insure the 
acceptance of so wonderful an incident as the removal of Adam’s 
rib.’ Genesis B, however, surpasses in coherence and plausibility 
all the poems which exhibit only Anglo-Saxon transforming influ- 
ences. The account of the temptation is well conceived. The 
devil first tempts Adam, whose caution is well depicted; then, 
foiled, he turns to Eve. His speeches, not too eager, are finely 
created; and Eve’s reasoning is very plausible —once convinced, 
she finds ample proofs of the devil’s good faith. Again, an 
explanation is inserted‘ why the woman yielded when the man 
resisted; and the obvious comment that it is strange God permitted 
the temptation is anticipated.” 

Miracles essential to the framework of the narrative are 
accepted without question’—the Anglo-Saxon felt no strangeness 
in supernatural incidents per se. It was simply in detail, where 
no contradiction of his authority was involved, that his logical 
and dramatic imagination tended to harmonize and complete the 
statements handled. 

The capacity for imaginative vision—for mental reconstruction 
of scenes and events—is naturally associated with a strong sense 
" of contrast. Not only is the incident itself pictured with atten- 
dant detail, as already said, but a wider glance forward and back- 
ward brings out the incidents future and past with which it is 
connected. This tendency is related to that which, acting in a 


1 LI). 17 ff. 2 LI. 135 ff. 3 Gen., 176 ff. 4 LI. 590, 591, 649, 5 LI. 595-98, 


6Cf. Heinzel: ** Nur selten wurden solche Unebenheiten bemerkt und geglattet. In der 
Regel nahm sie der a.s. Ubersetzer ehrfurchtsvoll oder gedankenlos in seine Arbcit hin- 
fiber.”"—Q. und F., X, p. 43. The statement is true of expressed and essential iucon- 
sistencies, but not of those which could be remedied without violence to the original. In 


the former case the Curistian’s reverence outweighed the native instinct for coherent 
narrative. 
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narrower range, produces the frequent fluctuation of attention 
from one circumstance to another, and back again, which marks 
the Anglo-Saxon style.’ The use of contrast to heighten effect is 
one of the most obvious and widespread of literary artifices. 
In Anglo-Saxon literature it is frequent and effective, especially 
in association with the sense of tragedy already mentioned. 
Emphasis is constantly placed on the gloomier of the elements 
contrasted. In the Wanderer, the vision of former joys adds 
poignancy to the waking sorrows of exile; and the fate of the Sea- 
farer becomes more gloomy by contrast with that of the dweller 
in the town. Similarly in the scriptural poems: the former state 
of the fallen angels is constantly recalled in the midst of descrip- 
tions of hell,’ and Satan’s first feeling in hell is that of the con- 
trast with heaven.’ On the Day of Judgment, the wicked feel 
their tortures increased by contrast with the bliss of the righteous; 
and the same contrast points the moral to the hearer. Other 
examples occur in Genesis, ||. 792 ff.; and in the conclusion of the 
Exodus, when after a picture of the Israelites rejoicing and 
dividing the spoil, the poet abruptly turns again to the 
Egyptians— 
Werijzend lajon 

on deadstede, drihtfolca meest.*t 


Closely connected with the feelings for tragedy and contrast 
is tragic irony, which is a frequent source of fine effects in the 
Anglo-Saxon scriptural poems. Its use is generally exultant and 
derisive. Thus in Judith, ll. 250-80, the effect is much heightened 
by a development of the irony of the situation. In the Vulgate, 
three verses’ sum up the crisis: the captains send to waken Holo- 
fernes; Vagaus knocks, then enters to find the headless trunk of 
his lord lying on thethreshold. The paraphraser, fascinated by the 


1Cf, Heinzel, Q. und F., X, pp. 10, 11. 

2 Gen., ll. 320 ff., 367, 368, 419. 3 Gen., ll. 356 ff.; Fallen Angels, lI. 141 ff. 

4 Exodus, 1. 588. The examples given illustrate what might be termed pictorial con- 
trast, presenting two scenes side by side. The use of antithesis, which might seem related 
to this, is ascribed by Heinzel to Latin influences (Q. und F., X, p. 46). Anglo-Saxon 
sensitiveness to contrast may have assisted the introduction of the rhetorical figure. An 
extraordinary example, where the antithesis is emphasized both by alliteration and rhym», 
occurs in Christ, 1). 590-94. 

514: 13-15. 
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grim dramatic power of the situation, lingers over it for thirty-one 
lines. The followers even fear to arouse their leader, when within 
the tent he is lying dead— 
nzes Seah eorla nan 
Pe pone wizzend aweccan dorste.' 
In Genesis the fate of Lot’s foes is anticipated in the midst of 
their triumph with the same exulting mockery. 
Hettend leddon 
ut mid ehtum Abrahames mej 
of Sodoma byriz. We pet sod majon 
secjan furdur, hwele siddan weard 
zefter baem jehneeste herewulfa sid, 
para be leeddon Loth and leoda 30d, 
sudmonna sine, sizjore julpon.” 
In ll. 2065-67, the irony is retrospective — 
and feonda feorh feollon dicce, 
peer hlihende hude feredon 
secjas and jesiddas., 


So also in Exodus, ll. 204-7. Akin to this spirit is the fierce 
humor of the “transom” —not gold, but death and destruction — 
paid for Lot by Abraham.* 


II 


So far an attempt has been made to indicate the modification 
of scriptural story and motive by the elaboration of congenial 
passages, the addition of detail native in character, the vivid 
dramatic realization, characteristic of the Anglo-Saxon story- 
teller, of scene and event. These influences, we have seen, pro- 
duced variations from, and developments of, the original, which, 
though individually slight, gain importance by their agreement, 
and in the aggregate distinctly modify the character of the 
material. The predominance of certain emotions, the special sen- 
sibility to certain aspects of nature and of life, the general 
character of the Anglo-Saxon imagination in comparison with the 
Hebraic and the early Christian, are potent forces; but from their 
very nature they are vague and elusive. We turn now to consider 
the influence of the Anglo-Saxon form of society, and of the ideals 


1 Judith, ll, 257, 258. 2Gen., ll. 2011 ff. 3 [bid., ll. 2069-72, 
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and motives associated with it, upon the conceptions of the Scrip- 
tures. Here, though exact statement and authoritative inference 
are still impossible, the material for comparison is less uncertain. 
Of course, national character retains its importance here also as 
an ultimate source of difference; but it is crystallized in a social 
organization changing only very slowly, and in well-marked ideals 
and motives. The tendencies here native can be defined with a 
nearer approach to accuracy ; and although the conceptions, ideals, 
and motives presented by the scriptural originals differ widely 
within those originals themselves, they can be roughly grouped in 
broad contrasts with their Anglo-Saxon equivalents. Thanks to 
this possibility of approximately determining the forces in opera- 
tion, the effect of their resultant may be suggested with more con- 
fidence, though still without any assumption of certainty. 

The dominant motives and ideals of Anglo-Saxon society have 
already been sketched. They are those of the warrior, developed 
by the special form taken by his relations with his comrades and 
his lord. It was with these motives and ideals that the Anglo- 
Saxon poets approached scriptural originals; with these they 
endowed the persons of the stories to be told. This unconscious 
reconstruction of the conception of individuals was helped by the 
tradition of poetic subject. Anglo-Saxon poetry, like early Teu- 
tonic poetry generally,’ centered around the deeds of heroes, to 
whom the other figures are subordinated; and it was from this 
standpoint that the persons and incidents of the scriptural stories 
were regarded. Prophet, patriarch, and apostle were thus con- 
ceived with the attributes of the Teutonic warrior, and their deeds 
were celebrated in the familiar heroic spirit. Wherever the 
original gives a hint of warlike action, it is seized, elaborated, 
and given Teutonic character in the paraphrase. The account of 
Chedorlaomer’s (“‘Orlahomar’s” ) invasion’ is transformed by the 
feeling for war which later produced the poems on Brunanburh 
and Maldon. The Vulgate gives the bare outline, which is filled 
in by the Anglo-Saxon poet with detail thoroughly characteristic.* 


1“Als yvornehmster Typus, als Quintessenz gleichsam aller altgermanischen Typen, tritt 
der Mann als Held auf, entweder Konig oder Einzelkampfer.”— Meyer, Altgerm. Poesic, 
p. 36. ‘“ Der Held kann nicht anders gedacht werden als im Kampf” (ibid., p. 39). 

2Gen., 11. 1960 ff. 3 Ibid., 11. 1982 ff. 
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Foron pa tosomne (francan weeron hlude) 
wrade weelherijas; sanj se wanna fujel 
under deoredsceaftum, deawi;federa 
hres on wenan.' 

The bravery of the warriors, and their eagerness for battle, are 

emphasized as usual: 

Heled onetton 
on meejzencordrum modum prydje.” 

Similarly the battle phrases of ll. 1989-95, the compact picture of 

the ravished maidens and their slaughtered protectors, ll. 1969-72; 

in fact, all the details of the description, express the Anglo-Saxon 

feeling for war. The same fascination is very clearly seen in 

Judith and in the opening of the Elene. In other cases the cir- 

cumstances preceding battle furnish the welcome opportunity. 

The finest example in the scriptural poems occurs in Exodus, 

ll. 154-99. A short extract may serve as illustration. 

... hie jesawon of sudwejzum 
fyrd Faraonis ford onjanjan, 
oferholt wejan, eored lixan, 

(jaras trymedon, hwearfode, 
blicon bordhreodan, byman sunjzon) 
pufas punian, Peod mearc tredan.* 

Then, as already noticed, the description passes to the wolf lurk- 

ing, and the war fowl hovering in joyful expectation of their prey. 

Another fine specimen occurs in Elene, ll. 225-65.* 

The Hxodus paraphrase strikingly illustrates another point of 
great interest. The way in which Pharaoh’s army is levied is 
very much taken for granted in the Vulgate:° 

Tulitque sexcentos currus electos, et quidquid in Aegypto curruum 
-fuit, et duces totius exercitus.° 


1The carrion-birds, those grim war fowl so familiar in Anglo-Saxon poetry, appear 
again in 11. 2087-89, 2158-60; and in the other scriptural poems; for example, Judith, 205-12, 
296, 297; Exodus, 161, 168. 

2 Gen., ll. 1985, 1986. 3 Exodus, ll. 155 ff. 

4The very similar description in Judith (11. 199 ff.) leads directly to an equally spirited 
account of the battle itself. 

5 Ex. 14:7. 


6 The “ 2,000chosen warriors” of the Anglo-Saxon appear to correspond to the “600 chosen 
chariots” of the Vulgate. No numbers are definitely stated elsewhere in either. If this be 
so, the exaggeration in the Anglo-Saxon account, like the emphasis on the disparity in num- 
bers between Abraham’s followers and their opponents (Genesis, ll. 2092-95—a pure inser- 
tion), seems to mark a tendency in the Anglo-Saxon to make the most of the heroic action 
provided. 
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In the paraphrase, the actual Anglo-Saxon method is applied. 
The king calls out his thanes and ealdormen, and they bring with 
them their followers: 

Heefde him alesen leoda dujede 

tireadijra twa Pusendo, 

pet weeron cyninjas and cneowmajas 

on pet eade riht zdelum deore; 

fordon anra jehwile ut aledde 

weepnedcynnes wijan 

para he he on dam fyrste findan mihte.’ 
Even when the outline of the story gives no opportunity for the 
description of actual combat, or even of warlike preparations, its 
personages are often conceived as warriors. Thus, though Moses 
is described as rices hyrde, werodes wisa,’ the other aspect 
appears within half-a-dozen lines: 

Ahleop pa for hzledum hildecalla, 

bald beohata, bord up ahof.‘ 
The patriarchs are described in phrases familiar in application to 
warrior-chiefs; for example: 

. . [wurdon] bearn afeded 

freolicu tu and pa frumjaran 

heeled hijerofe hatene weeron 

Abraham and Aaron.° 
Frumjara, freolic bearn, heeled hizerof, mazor@swa, mazorince 
and variants of these phrases occur repeatedly. Still more strik- 
ing is the phraseology used to describe the apostles.” 

Wisdom in council, also an attribute of the ideal leader,’ is 

attributed to the leaders of the scriptural stories in such phrases 


as folces wisa,’ aldordema, weardwisa.’ The leader assumes the 


aspect not only of head of the family or tribe, but of the warrior- 
king. Abimelech, described in the Vulgate simply as rex 
Gerarae” is called aedelinga helm," gumena baldor,” sinces 
brytta,” and his servi'* become wizsmidas.” 


1 Exodus, 11. 183 ff. 6 See pp. 41, 42. 11 Gen., 1. 2721. 

2 Tbid., 1. 256. 7Cf. Tacitus, Germania, xi. 12 Ibid., 1. 2693. 

3 Ibid., 1. 258. 8 Gen., 1. 1198. 13 [bid., 1. 2726. 

4 Ibid., ll. 252 f. 9 Tbid., 1. 1156. 1¢ Vulgate, Gen. 20:8. 
5 Gen., ll. 1707 ff. 10 Gen. 20:2. 15 Gen, 1. 2703. 
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The patriarchs also are described in phrases expressing the 
Teutonic conception of the chief’s function. Liberality, in that 
conception, was one of the most essential virtues of a leader. 
Gifts were the reward of the brave warrior.’ This ideal colors 
the description of Abimelech in the phrase already noted (sinces 
brytta, Gen., 1. 2726); and the accounts of the patriarchs— 


Lonje siddan 
jeared jumum brittade: 
se eorl wees dele, zefeest heeled 
and se frumsar his freomajum leof.’ 


jeomor siddan 
feeder flettsesteald freondum delde 
sweesum and jesibbum sunu Iafedes.’ 


Chus wees zdelum heafodwisa 
wilna brytta and worulddujeda 
brodrum sinum.* 


So also in Daniel, ll. 672-77. 

Another very characteristic transformation is that of the 
account of Abraham’s little council of war. The Vulgate’ simply 
says: “hi enim pepigerant foedus cum Abram.” In the para- 
phrase the description is that of a chief consulting with his fel- 
lows, and its spirit is quite Teutonic 


ba peet inwitspell Abraham see;de 
freondum sinum; beed him fultumes 
weerfeest heeled willjedoftan.’ 


... bed him preecrofe, 

pa rincas pees reed ahicjan, 

pet his hyldemze; ahred wurde 

beorn mid bryde. Him ha brodor pry 

zet spreece peere spedum midum 

hzeldon heardum wordum, 

ellenrofe and Abrahame 

treowa sealdon, peet hie his torn mid him 

jewreecon on wradum, odde on weel feallan.* 
1 Exigunt enim a principis sui liberalitate illum bellatorem equum, illam cruentam 
victricemque frameam; nam epulae .... pro stipendio cedunt.”—Tacitus, Germania, xiv. 


The point is constantly illustrated in the AS. secular poetry—in Beowulf especially; the 
Wanderer, the Fight at Maldon, etc. 


2Gen., ll. 1180 ff. 3 Ibid., li. 1610 ff. 4 Ibid., ll. 1619 ff. 5Gen. 14:13. 
6Cf. Tacitus, Germania, xi. 7 Gen., ll. 2024 ff, 8 Ibid., 11. 2030 ff. 
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The persons of the Old Testament stories are thus endowed 
with the qualities of the Anglo-Saxon warrior or king. In some 
cases the original gives hints which harmonize with such develop- 
ment; but in others, as in the accounts of the patriarchs quoted 
on p. 32, the additions have absolutely no foundation in the 
Vulgate. The genealogical catalogue of the patriarchs scarcely 
varies in phrase: “vixit... . annis, et genuit....”' The 
Anglo-Saxon poet, with his instinct for detail, could not be satis- 
fied with such bald statement, and added the phrases proper to an 
enumeration of his own warrior-kings. In the original there was 
no immediate suggestion of the character of the bond between the 
head of the tribe and its members; and these phrases must be 
regarded as indicating the application of the Anglo-Saxon con- 
ception in all unconsciousness—the simple realization of the 
scriptural story through native ideals and motives. 

In the poetry of a newly accepted religion, it is natural that 
special interest should attach to conceptions of the divine powers 
and of their relationship to man. The idea of a struggle between 
good and evil divinities, which runs through so many religions and 
mythologies, found widely varying expressions in the composite 
literature of Christianity. The Talmudic legend of the fall of 
the angels, taken over by the early Christian Fathers, supposes 
an actual combat between the rebel angels and God; and the 
fall of man is a later incident in the same struggle. Man, as 
a creature of God, becomes an object of attack for the enemies 
of God. 

The life and teaching of Christ gave a new character to the 
conflict of the forces of good andevil. Spiritual struggle replaces 
physical combat. The present life is regarded as a preparation 
for a higher; and devotion to the needs of that higher life 
becomes the first duty. Meek endurance thus transcends physical 
courage. 

Early Latin Christianity absorbed both conceptions, preserving 
the one in symbolism from warfare, the other in emphasis on the 
ascetic virtues. A similar contrast exists between the conceptions 
of God in the Old Testament and the New.’ Again, early Latin 

1Gen., chap. 5. 2Cf. pp. 13, 14. 
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Christianity absorbed both." The two elements could not, how- 
ever, become perfectly fused; and in the selective process inevitable 
in adaptation to a new type of character, these conceptions could 
be transformed by a change in the proportion of their elements. 

The tendencies of the Anglo-Saxon transformation have already 
been indicated. Any conception of a deity must consist more or 
less in a summation and symbolic presentation of ideals.” The 
object of worship must embody the qualities most valued by 
the worshiper. In the case of the Anglo-Saxon these were 
the qualities of the warrior and the leader. The Hebraic Yahweh 
possessed congenial elements; he was Lord of hosts, God of bat- 
tles, the Lord mighty in battle, and so on. The Anglo-Saxon 
Christian made these elements more personal, conceiving God not 
only as ruling in battle, but as actually fighting with his own 
hands.’ Further, the conception took Teutonic coloring, and was 
applied also to New Testament material, so that Christ, as well as 
the Father, was represented as a warrior god. Side by side with 
native phrases, conventional Christian titles are transcribed:‘ God 
is the feder, godspedig gast, drihten, frea celmihtig, etc.; Christ 
is nergend, haelend, etc.; but the invented detail—the material 
which really marks the vital element in realization of ideas— 


represents the Deity, in personal attributes, as a Teutonic warrior. 
The account of the expulsion from heaven of the rebel angels may 
serve as an example: 


1The Fathers, of course, modified and developed the early conceptions, and added 
others; but their influence, as distinct from that of the Scriptures, was less important for the 
poetry, where details of doctrine do not matter very much, than for the homilies. 


2Cf. Meyer, Altgerm. Poesie, chap. ii, §§ 2 (section i) and 3 for illustration of this point 
from the characters of the old Teutonic pagan gods. The new conception was influenced less 
by persistence of the old beliefs than by application, to the ideas offered by Christianity, of 
the methods and the attitude of thought which had produced those old beliefs. 


38The scriptural phrases making God a “man of war” are almost always softened by 
additions clearly differentiating him from the human warrior. 


4A passage from Cynewulf’s Christ may be quoted to illustrate the mingling of Christian 
titles with those expressing native ideas applied to the Deity: 


.... “Se breja m@ra to Bethania 

peoden prymfast his bejna jedryht 

jeladade, leof weorud. Hy — areowes 

on bam wilde je word ne jehyrwdon 

hyra sincjiefan: sona weron jearwe 

heled mid hlaford to bere haljan byr3, 

peer him tacna fela tires brytta 

onwrah wuldres hclm wordjerynum 

erbon — ancenned sunu, 

efenece bearn ajnum feder.’’— Christ, ll. 456 ff. 
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Him seo wen jeleah, siddan waldend his, 
heofona heahcinin; honda arzerde 
hehste wid pam herje. Ne mihton hyjelease 
meene wid metode majyn bryttijan, 
ac him se mzera mod jetweefde 
bzelc forbizde pa he jeboljen weard, 
besloh synsceaPan sijore and jewalde.' 

. Heefde styrne mod 
jrap on wrade 
faum folmum and him on fzedm jebreec 
yr on mode.’ 


Similar phrases forecast the Flood: — 
. He [God] Peet unfeezere 
wera cneorissum jewrecan pohte 


for;ripan jumcynne 5rimme and sare 
heardum mihtum.* 


Christ is still more distinctly conceived as a warrior. Here the 
original material contained much less explicit indication of such 
a conception, and, indeed, in many ways definitely contravened it; 
but the idea of Christ as the Redeemer who released man from the 
powers of hell especially lent itself to such a transformation. 
Perhaps the most striking example is the Exeter Book fragment 
on the Descent into Hell, from which a few lines may be quoted: 


Wolde heofona helm helle weallas 
forbrecan and forby3an, peere burje 
onjinnan reafian, repust ealra cyninja. 
Ne rohte he to peere hilde helmberendra 
ne he byrnwijend to ham bur3jeatum 
ledan ne wolde.' 


The same incident is treated with similar spirit in Cynewulf’s 
Christ: 


Nu sind foreumene and in ewicsusle 
jehynde and jehzefte in helle jrund 
dujupum bidzeled deofla cempan: 


1 Genesis, ll. 49 ff. 2 Tbid., ll. 60 ff. 3 [bid., Nl. 1273 ff. 


4Gr.-W., Vol. III, no. 14, ll. 34 ff. The lines describing the Resurrection may perhaps 
be added: 


“ 


- hajosteald onwoc 
modi; from moldan, meejenprym aras 
sijefest and snottor....’—LI. z1f. 
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ne meahtan wiberbrojan wije spowan 
weepna wyrpum, sippan wuldres cynin; 

heofonrices helm hilde jefremede 

wib his ealdfeondum anes meahtum, 

peer he of heefte ahlod huba meeste, 

of feonda byriz folees unrim.' 
Again in the Exeter Book Descent into Hell, the description is 
exactly that of an invasion of hostile territory, to rescue the cap- 
tives from the “camp of the foes.”’ Christ’s speech is that of a 
victorious leader, not without a touch of gielp. The Teutonic 
spirit is very distinct also in the “Cadmonian”’ Temptation of 
Christ, in savage triumphant mockery of the conquered foe: 

Ah ic pe hate purh pa hehstan miht, 

beet Su hellwarum hyht ne abeode, 

ah fu him secjan miht sorja meeste 

Su jemettes meotod alwihta*® 

Wast bu ponne pe jeornor, Pu wid jod wunne.‘ 

The point first to be recognized, then, in the Anglo-Saxon 

transformation of the conception of the Deity, is the emphasis on 
the individual character of God as a warrior. This conception, of 
course, was familiar in the case of the pagan gods. Christianity, 
however, suggested a new relationship between divine powers and 
humanity. The Teutonic pagan gods occupied a sphere distinct 
on the whole from man’s; they came into contact with human 
kind at certain times and under certain conditions, but without 
any suggestion of the intimate relationship, eternal and unchan- 
ging, between the Christian God and man. The Anglo-Saxon 
adopted this idea of close connection; but he gave it very charac- 
teristic coloring. The Father of the New Testament, the tribal 
god of the Old, became in Anglo-Saxon poetry the great leader 
and lord to whom all men owe loyalty. Even the phrases derived 
from his lordship over the angels become more specifically those 
of the chief:° engla ordfruma,’ brego engla.' But his lordship— 


1 LI. 561 ff. 
2 Wradéra wic, Christ, |. 1535; cf. 11. 568, 569, quoted above. 
’Junian MS, Temptation, Gr.-W., Vol. LI, no. 20, 11. 30 ff. 4 Ibid,, 1, 41. 


5 Of course, conventional Christian titles are also used —cf. p. 34. 
6 Fallen Angels, |. 21; Fates of the Apostles, 1. 28. 
7 Genesis, ll. 181, 976, 1008. 
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still with Teutonic character—extends to all mankind: helm 
alwihta,’ blid-heort cynin3z, metod alwihta.? Similarly, Christ is 
wdelinza ord,‘ breza mera, heahenzla brezo.. The dis- 
ciples especially are his /eznas,' his leofe jesipas, and in the 
Exeter Book Descent’ Christ is John’s maz; but Christ is also 
lord and leader of all men—wijzendra hleo," helm ealwihta," eorla 
eadziefa.” 

It is, then, the warrior-element in conceptions of God and of 
Christ, both as individuals and in relation to mankind, which is 
emphasized. Universal mercy and tenderness were not qualities 
appreciated by the Teutonic races. So God, as represented in 
Anglo-Saxon poetry, though kind and generous to his followers, 
is cruel and terrible—as in the Old Testament —to his foes; and 
Christ, almost denuded of the qualities attributed to him in the 
gospels, shares this character, differing from the Father chiefly 
in his closer connection with man—his more active part, if such 
a phrase may be used, in the world-struggle. 

The early Christian conception of Satan, on the other hand, 
needed little modification in outline to harmonize with Anglo- 
Saxon motives. Grimm has pointed out’ the special importance, 
in the Latin Fathers, of ‘names denoting a hostile being, resisting 
God and persecuting men”—antiquus hostis, persequutor anti- 
quus, callidus hostis, ete.—and that this idea preserved its 
prominence in Teutonic names for the devil. Moreover, by the 
time of the Fathers, there had arisen 


the doctrine of a satanic empire in rivalry with the celestial . . . .: the 
evil spirits may be the weaker side and suffer defeat, but they go about 
enlisting wicked men, and seek thereby to replenish their host."* 


This doctrine also was thoroughly congenial to the Anglo-Saxon, 
as is shown by the frequency with which it is treated in the 
poetry. There was consequently no necessity for the conception 


1 Genesis, ll. 978, 1290. 2 Ibid., ll. 192, 193. 
3 E. g., Ex. Book, Descent, ll. 3,5; and repeatedly in Christ and Andreas. 


4 Christ, ll. 515, 846. 7 [bid., ll. 470, 497, 541. 10 Christ, 1. 409. 
5 [bid., 1. 456. 8 [bid., 1. 473. 11 [bid., 1, 410. 
6 Ibid., 1. 403. LI. 55, 57. 12 Tbid., 1. 545. 


13Grimm, Teut. Mythology, Vol. III, pp. 989, 990. 
14 Tbid., p. 985. 
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of the devil to be modified by a process complementary to that 
which attributes ideal qualities to God and Christ. The original 
represents the devil as breaking his faith with God; and the Anglo- 
Saxon adds no further hated sins—he is not characterized by 
cowardice, illiberality, or tyranny over followers. The patristic 
conception is eagerly accepted; Satan is the opponent of good 
rather than the representative of evil—godes andsaca is one of 
the phrases most frequently applied to him.’ Satan is a thane, 
owing duty to God, his overlord; from pride he rebels, and with 
his followers endures the punishment of faithlessness: 


Lajzon pa odre fynd on fam fyre, be eer swa feala heefdon 
jewinnes wid heora waldend: wite poliad” 


. . .. forpon hie pesnscipe 
30des for3ymdon.’ 


Even in hell, se ofermoda cyninz* remains a leader;° and the fiends 
are his thanes.’ A passage from Genesis B may be quoted to 
illustrate how literally they are conceived as warriors: 


Anjan hine pa syrwan 50des andsaca, 

fus on freetwum, heefde facne hy;3e, 

hzeledhelm on heafod asette and fone ful hearde jeband, 
speonn mid spanjum.’ 


Similarly in Christ, the fiends are deofla cempan and fight hand 
to hand with Christ." In Andreas the devils address the arch- 
fiend as eorla leofast;* they are his rincas, lindjesteallan,” and he 
bids them attack the saint with spear and arrow.” 

The same predominating motives and ideals that cause the ready 
seizure and development of the warrior-aspects of God and the 

‘ angels, Satan and the devils, color some descriptions of heaven and 

hell. Heaven is cynestola cyst, Cristes burzlond, enzla epelstol,' 
guarded by a micel meezenprym;” peodnes prydzesteal and his 

1E. g., Fallen Angels, 11. 191, 269, 280, 340; Genesis, 11. 321, 442; Temptation of Christ, 1. 54 
The same phrase is used of Pharaoh, Erodus, |. 502—they alike ‘fought against God.”’ 

2 Genesis, Il. 322 f. aL, 326, 4 [bid., 1. 338. 

5 Fallen Angels, |. 323, “ aldor;’’ Juliana, |. 544, “helwarena cynin3.” 

6 Fallen Angels, |, 326. 7LI. 442 ff, 

8 LI, 561 ff., quoted on pp. 35, 36. 9L, 1352. 10 LA. 1343, 1344. 

11Cf, pp. 1330 f., quoted on p. 42, 12 Christ, ll. 51, 52 13Cf. ibid., 1, 1007 
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beznunza,' where Christ’s warriors feast, rewarded by treasure.’ 
These terms are native parallels to, not mere paraphrases for, the 
conventional Christian City of God and of the Lamb, the New 
Jerusalem where glory and bliss await the blessed; and the 
changes, though generally slight, bring in some flavor of the 
northern ideals.* Hell, on the other hand, presents two aspects. 
In the first place it is the home of Satan and his followers, feonda 
byriz, wraéra wic.’ Here the joys of feast and gift are no longer 
known; when Heliseus and his followers die and go to hell. 


Ne porftan pa pejnas in ham pystran ham 
seo jeneatscolu in Pam neolan scrzefe 

to pam frumsare feohjestealda 

witedra wenan, pet hy in winsele 

ofer beorsetle beajas 

wpplede jold!° 


This ironic negation does not convey the full force of the other 
aspect. Hell is the carcer,' witehus,’ morperhusa mest,’ to which 
God consigns his foes. Here Teutonic detail is sometimes added,” 
but the outline and general coloring of the conception is preserved 
unchanged. 

The Anglo-Saxon tendency, then, is to dwell especially on the 
heroic element in the theory of the universe and of life presented 
by Latin Christianity. When this element dominates the origi- 
nal, the modifications in the Anglo-Saxon parallel are merely 
those produced by transcription into the terms of Anglo-Saxon 
heroic poetry. The spirit is the same, but the conceptions it 
inspires vary through differences in time and place. When the 
heroic element is quite subordinate in the original, the changes 
caused by the Anglo-Saxon instinct for heroic motives are more 
considerable. Whenever possible the literal aspect of the strug- 
gle between good and evil is presented. The war stirred up by 


Satan’s rebellion remains physical so long as it is sufficiently 

1 Christ, 1. 354. 2 Tbid., U1. 550-57; 1635, 1636. 
3It is noteworthy, in passing, that though there is feasting in heaven, the drinking 

which was so prominent a feature of Teutonic feasts is never mentioned. The omission 

illustrates the AS. sense of propriety in religious ideas, noted by Heinzel, Q. und F.,X, p. 44. 

4 Christ, 1. 569; Juliana, 1. 545. 5 Tbid., 1. 1535. 6 Juliana, 11, 683 ff. 

7 Christ, 1. 334. 8 Ibid., 1, 1534. 9 Tbid., 1. 1623, 10Cf. p. 8. 
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remote. Thus the aim of the rebellion in heaven is stated in the 
Fallen Angels: 
We woldon swa 

drihten adrifan of ham deoran ham 

cynin; of cestre.' 
When Satan, plotting revenge after his downfall, takes council 
with his thanes, he says: “Onjinnad nu ymb pa fyrde pencean.””* 
In the temptation of Adam and Eve strategy replaces force. Even 
here, however, Adam is pictured as a warrior, given a trust by his 
leader; he suspects treachery, and refuses to disobey his original 
orders without proof of his lord’s command.’ The idea of physi- 
cal combat breaks through again in the third great group of inci- 
dents in the struggle—those connected with Christ. Here the 
Anglo-Saxon heroic tendencies find much less warrant in the origi- 
nal stories. The transformation of the conception of Christ has 
already been noticed. His descent into hell (v. s.) becomes the 
hero’s daring expedition to rescue the followers who cry to him 
for help. The account of the Ascension‘ has the tone of the tri- 
umphant return from war of the successful king. At the Day of 
Judgment the struggle ends with God’s final victory, the reward 
of his followers and the punishment of his foes. 

Ponne herja fruma 

zepelinja ord eallum demed 

leofum je ladum lean efter ryhte, 

reodum jehwylcre.° 

Until this tinal triumph, however, the warfare originated by 

Satan’s rebellion remains the central occupation of universal 
existence. The nature of the part to be played by man is very 
clear from the Christ. He is bound to fight for God, and wrong- 
doing is branded with the stigma of faithlessness.’ The ethical 
significance of the struggle is sometimes lost to sight. The duty 
of the Christian is to fight for God—not for abstract righteous- 
ness—because God is his chief, who has already shown him good- 
ness, and who will further reward him if faithful. This distinc- 
tion gains significance when it is remembered that Teutonic wars 


1 Fallen Angels, 256 f. 2 Gen., 1. 408. 3 Tbid., ll, 535 ff. 

4 Christ, ll. 547-81. 5 Ibid., ll, 845 ff. 

6 Thus in Christ, 1. 1614, the wicked are called werleasra weorud; and the disobedience 
of Adam and Eve becomes almost deliberate treachery, 11. 1393-96. 
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were less between nations than between the followers of rival 
chiefs.’ Loyalty to the lord is the cardinal virtue in Anglo- 
Saxon Christianity as in the paganism it replaced; and the rela-- 
tionship between lord and follower, in a warrior-society, gives the 
key to the Anglo-Saxon transformation of the fundamental con- 
ceptions of Latin Christianity. 

Man was bound to fight for God. Putting aside the most 
obvious and congenial kind of religious warfare—that of Oswald 
and Oswin against Penda—it seems difficult for the literal com- 
bat, so unerringly singled out when remoteness made it possible, 
to be applied to the everyday life of man. Inthe practical appli- ~ 
cation of religion, the Anglo-Saxon was inevitably brought down 
to the struggle between good and evil within himself, to which 
the actual teaching of Christ was directed. Still, the idea of 
physical combat was retained whenever possible; and the lives of 
the apostles and saints, falling between the superhuman world of 
the Christ-stories and the conditions of actual life, gave an oppor- 
tunity for the development of the heroic element.’ Thus phrases 
absolutely heroic are applied to the apostles and saints: 


Hweet! we jefrunan on fyrndajum 
twelfe under tunjlum tireadize heeled 
peodnes peznas: no hira prym alee; 
campreedenne, Ponne cumbol hneotan, 
syddan hie j;edzeldon, swa him dryhten sylf, 
heofona heahcyning hlyt jetzhte. 

beet weeron mzere men ofer eordan, 
frome folctozan and fyrdhwate, 

rofe rincas, Ponne rond and hand 

on herefelda helm ealjodon 

on meotudwanje.® 


Again, the “Fates of the Apostles” tells 


hu pa zdelingas ellen cyddon, 
torhte and tireadize. Twelfe weeron 


1Cf. Meyer, Altgerm. Poesie, p. 52. 


2It seems probable, as suggested on p. 6, that the choice of these subjects, and the 
method in which they are treated, show deliberate inclination to the ideals and conceptions 
most generally familiar. 

3 Andreas, ll.1 ff. Professor Toller has illustrated this point in a very striking way by 
quoting, after these verses, passages in which the same terms are used in connections 
thoroughly heroic. Vide his History of the English Language, pp. 112-16. 
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dzedum domfeste, dryhtne jecorene 
leofe on life. Lof wide sprang 
miht and merdo ofer middanjeard 
beodnes brym unlytel.' 


Similar phrases occur repeatedly in Andreas, the Fates of the 
Apostles, and the latter part of Guthlac. 

In the preservation of the heroic character of the struggle 
between good and evil, one aspect of the attacks of the devil is 
especially noteworthy. When the fiends come against Andreas, 
the command given by their leader is 


Leetad jares ord 
earh attre jemz] in jedufan 
in faezes ferd!? 


This idea of the devil shooting his arrows against the follower of 
God is applied to the ordinary life of man in Christ: 


. » He [God] his aras ponan 
haliz of heahdu hider onsended, 
pa us jescildap wid sceprendra 
ejlum earhfarum, pi lees unholdan 
wunde jzewyrcen, honne wrohtbora 
in fole jodes ford onsended 
of his breezdbojan biterne streel. 
Forpon we feeste sculon wid pam feerscyte 
symle weerlice wearde healdan, 
ry les se attres ord in jebuze 
biter bordjelac under banlocan, 
feonda feersearo: bid freene wund, 
blatast benna.* 


So in Beowulf: 

.... Seweard swefed, 
sawele hyrde: bid se slap to fest 
bis3um jebunden, bona swide neah, 
se of flanbozan fyrenum sceoted. 
ponne bid on hrepre under helm drepen 
biteran streele: him bebeorjon ne con 
wom wunderbebodum werjan jastes.* 


The context of the Beowulf passage clearly shows the nature of 
the devil’s darts. They are shafts of sin, leveled against the 


ILI. 3 ff. 2 Andreas, 11. 1330 f. 3 Christ, ll. 759 ff. 
4 Beowulf, 11. 1741 ff.; ef. also Christ, ll. 774, 778-81; Juliana, ll. 382 ff. 
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unwary. It is very difficult, however, to decide to what extent 
these expressions may be interpreted literally, to what extent they 
must be considered figurative. Suggestions of such imagery 


occur in the New Testament itself (e. g., Paul’s Epistle to the 


Ephesians, 6:16, where the Vulgate reads “In omnibus sumentes 
scutum fidei, in quo possitis omnia tela nequissimi ignea exstin- 
guere”), and Paul’s phraseology is closely paralleled in the 
Juliana passage. On the other hand, there can be little doubt 
that the conflicts of the saints and devils, whatever symbolic value 
they may ultimately possess, were taken in an entirely literal 
sense in the Anglo-Saxon poems; while an idea similar to this of 
the devil’s shafts was literally accepted in the superstitions of 
darts, maliciously shot by elves and hags, striking the victim with 
sickness.” 


The motives and conceptions of warfare leave their mark on the 
aspects of Christian life least anticipated in Anglo-Saxon pagan- 
ism. The New Testament conception of the struggle between the 
higher and lower natures in man was developed in early Christi- 
anity, as already said, into a doctrine of asceticism. This form 
of godly life was familiar both to Celtic and Latin Christianity in 
Britain, enshrined in stories of the saints, and actually illustrated 
by hermit and recluse in Britain itself. Even here the favorite 


1Cf. wrape firene ... . synna wunde (Christ, ll. 1313, 1314): 
“Tic him] purh earjfare in onsende 
in breostsefan bitre 3eponcas.”—Juliana, ll. 404, 405. 
2In Guthlac Death is represented in very similar phrases: 


* Dead nealecte 

stop staljonjum stron3 and hrede, 

sohte sawelhus. Com se seofeda deejz 

wldum and weard, be him injesonc 

hat heortan neah hildescurum 

flacor flanbracu, feorhord onleac 

searocejum jZesoht.”’— LI. 1112 ff 
This passage may be taken to support either view; prima facie it confirms the literal inter- 
pretation, for Death seems conceived as an actual being, like the Norns, not as an abstrac- 
tion personified. On the other hand, the passage is set among phrases which cannot 
be taken metaphorically. Thus, a few lines before another passage where Death is called 
wiza weelzifre (ll. 970-72), Guthlae’s sickness is described : 

Wees seo adl 


eb wes onjunnen, 
peette Adame Eve jek 

wt fruman worulde ” 
while in the passage quoted above, the itinitads of se darts is followed, in ll, 1117, 1118, by 
another—that of keys unlocking the life-hoard. At least the elaboration and repetition 
of the idea, even if the expression must not be taken as literal, show its particular aptness 
to the Anglo-Saxon mind, and illustrate the general tendency of Anglo-Saxon motives. 
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ideals are applied;' and Guthlac is described as a warrior, while 
his self-mortification becomes a form of heroism. The courage of 
patient suffering is similarly transferred to the heroic category. 
When God sends Andreas to endure the tortures of the heathen 
and the fiends, 
meotud mihtum swid seezde his majzopejne: 
“Scealt pu, Andreas, ellen fremman!”? 

The tendency to select, develop, and realize the elements in Latin 
Christianity most capable of connection with warlike motives and 
conceptions is perceptible also in the presentation of emotions in 
the poetry.’ We have seen that the greatest hope of the warrior 
was in the glory of brave and loyal service; his greatest fear, of 
the shame brought by faithlessness and cowardice. With these 
ideals were associated the joy of the victor, savagely gloating over 
the fallen enemy; and conversely, the shame of the vanquished, 
quickened by the thought of the foe’s triumph. The sadness of 
life consisted less in physical ills than in sorrow for loss, in bitter- 
ness of exile, and in the sense of powerlessness against fate. 

These emotions appear clearly in the scriptural poetry.‘ The 
torments of hell lie not only in physical torture but in mental 
anguish — in the sense of exile,’ of sorrow for lost joys,’ in impotent 
hatred and envy.’ The devil vanquished by Juliana feels the shame 
he has incurred.* At the Judgment Day, according to the Christ, 


to the wicked 
sar odclifed 


proht, Feodbealu on healfa. 
The first source of torment is anticipation of the fires of hell; this 
receives briefest mention of the three, and adds a touch of exile— 
**awo sculon wraec winnende weerzdu dreozan.” The second is 
the shame of exposure before the multitude: 
bonne is him oper earfepu swa some 
scyldjum to sconde, pet hi peer scoma meeste 
dreojad fordone: on him dryhten jesihd 
nales feara sum firenbealu ladlic 
and peet zllbeorhte eac sceawiad 


1Cf. also pp. 41,42. 2%Andreas,ll.1207f. %See pp. 34 ff. also pp. 17, 18, 27, 28. 


5E. g., Christ, ll, 1515, 1616-18. 6 Fallen Angels, 1). 184 ff.; Genesis, ll. 365 ff. 
7 Genesis, 11. 338-72, 385-88, 393, 394, 433, 434, 733-37, 750-60. 
8 Juliana, 11. 526-30, 539-42. 9 Christ, 1, 1267. 
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heofonenjla here and hzlepa bearn, 
ealle eordbuend and atol deofol 
mirene meezencreeft, manwomma jehwone.' 


The third is the bitterness of seeing the joys of the blessed: 


ronne bid peet pridde pearfendum sor3 
ewipende cearo, Peet by on ha cleenan seod, 
hu hi fore joddzedum 3lade blissiad.? 

ne bid him hyra yrmdu an to wite, 

se Para operra ead to sorzum.® 


Similarly, of the three signs of the blessed with which these are 
contrasted, the first is their public glorification: 


An is wrest orjeate peer, 
pet hy fore leodum leohte blicap 
bleede and byrhte ofer burja jesetu.* 


The second—the sight of the glories of heaven—is mentioned 
briefly; the third receives the chief emphasis—joy in beholding 
the torments of the damned: 


Yonne bid pridde, hu on pystra bealo 
peet zeseelize weorud jesihd pet fordone 
sar prowian synna to wite, 

weallendne liz and wyrma slite 

bitrum ceaflum, byrnendra scole: 

of bam him aweaxed wynsum jefea, 
ponne hi pet yfel jescod odre dreozan 
pet hy purh miltse meotudes jenzeson.* 


Again, as the sorrows of hell include exile, the joys of heaven 
include, in addition to physical rewards,’ enjoyment of the love 
and the embrace of the lord,’ in the fatherland: 


peer heo zefre ford wunian moten 

cestre and cynestol.* 

Sodfeeste men, sunnan jelice, 

feezre 3efreetewod in heora feeder rice 

scinad in sceldbyriz, peer heo sceppend seolf 
befzedmed.° 


1 Christ, 11. 1273 ff. 3 [bid., 1293 f. 5 Ibid, ll, 1248 ff. 
2 Ibid., 11. 1285 ff. Ibid., 1238 ff. 6 See pp. 38, 39. 
7Cf. the Wanderer, ll. 40, 41: 


“binced him on mode, pet he his mondryhten 
clyppe and cysse.” 


8 Fallen Angels, |, 297. 9 Tbid., ll. 307 ff. 
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In no poem where Anglo-Saxon influences alone operate, how- 
ever, do the emotions represented become so thoroughly Teutonic 
as in Genesis B. This distinction may be associated with the 
attempt to give plausibility to the story,’ as characteristic of a 
more mature narrative art than that of any Anglo-Saxon poet who 
treated scriptural or quasi-scriptural subjects. Pride was the tra- 
ditional motive for Satan’s rebellion, and this is adopted with 
ready comprehension. 


. . . Ne meahte he at his hije findan, 
beet he z0de wolde jeonzerdome 

peodne peowian; Puhte him sylfum, 
beet he meezyn and creft maran hefde 
bonne se halja 30d habban mibte 
folejestzelna.?” 


Other motives stimulate this pride, and the ambition with which 
it is so closely associated. He has confidence not only in himself, 
but in his friends and followers: 


Bizstandad me stranje jeneatas; pa ne willad me zt pam stride 
zeswican, 

hzelepas heardmode: hie habbad me to hearran jecorene 

rofe rincas; mid swilcum mej man reed jePencean 

fon mid swilcum folezesteallan; frynd synd hie mine jeorne 

holde on hyra hy3esceaftum.’ 


The Teutonic coloring is equally strong in Satan’s feelings after 
the fall. His heart swells as he thinks of his former state,‘ and 
he denounces the injustice of God.° The thought of man enjoy- 
ing his lost glories galls him above all,’ and revenge alone can 
bring him ease. 

Siddan ic me sefte mzez 
restan on Pyssum racentum, jif him peet rice losad.’ 


Equally characteristic is Satan’s appeal to his thanes; he recalls 
the gifts he gave them in happier times, and promises as a reward 
to the successful volunteer 


him bid lean jearo .° 
Sittan leete ic hine wid me sylfne.’ 


1 See p. 26. 4 Ibid., 11. 353, 354. 7 Ibid., ll, 433 f. 
2 Gen., ll. 266 ff. 5 Ibid., ll. 360, 391-93. 8 Ibid., 1, 435. 
3 [bid., ll, 284 ff. 6 LI. 364-70, 385-89. 9 L, 438. 
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The thane who undertakes the temptation recurs to Satan’s feelings 
of savage jealousy to man,’ and exults in the blow struck through 
him against God. His whole speech after his success throbs with 
joy in revenge and in anticipation of his lord’s approval: 
Hloh pa and plezode 
boda bitre jehuzod, seezde bejzra panc 
hearran sinum: “Nu heebbe ic pine hyldo me 
witode j;eworhte and pinne willan jelest ... .” 
.. . Mex bin mod wesan 
blide on breostum; forpon her synt butu jedon, 
3e beet heeleda bearn heofonrices sculon, 
leode forlzetan and on peet liz to pe 
hate hweorfan: eac is hearm jode, 
modsor3 jemacod ... .* 
. . . Forpon is min mod jeheeled, 
hy3ze ymb heortan jerume: ealle synt uncre hearmas jewrecene, 
lades peet wit lanze poledon.”* 

To recur, however, to the passages quoted from Cynewulf’s 
Christ and the Fallen Angels:° it has been noted that the rewards 
and punishments offered by Christianity are transformed so that 
they appeal..to Anglo-Saxon emotional ideals as well as physical 
(v. s.) The appeal of the contrast between them is directed 
especially to the sense, so deep in the Anglo-Saxon mind, of the 
transitory nature of life: 


her bid feoh leene, her bid freond lene, 
- her bid mon lene, her bid mezez lene: 

eal pis eorpan jesteal idel weorped 
To a mind with this consciousness, the fervor of earth-contempt 
expressed in the Christ was no difficult development; and even in 
less extreme cases, there appears instinctive attraction to the 
Christian inference: 

Wel bid pam pe him are seced, 
frofre to feeder on heofonum, peer us eal 
feestnun; stonded!' 

Beowulf’s “Wyrce se pe mote domes wr deade” still lives in the 
Christian poems,’ though in the latter the glory to be sought is 


1 LI. 733-36; 749, 750. 2Gen., ll. 724 ff. 3 LI. 750 ff. «LI. 758 ff. 

5 See pp. 44, 45. 6 Wanderer, 108 ff. 1 Ibid., ll. 114 f. 

8 Thus Gods bids Andreas “wes a domes jeorn”’ ( Andr., 1. 959). Appreciation of glory is 
shown also in Daniel (ll. 455-59), where the “children’’ gain glory and renown, instead of 
merely being promoted, as in the Vulgate (Daniel 3: 97). 
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that of loyalty to God;' Teutonic wisdom still rules, though it also 
lies in the service of God, and in the sacrifice of the brief joys of 
sin for the eternal bliss of heaven.’ The ideal of faithfulness is 
strengthened by common-sense, for the ultimate issue of the 
struggle is certain. In all the scriptural poems, it is emphasized 
that God’s side always wins—his foes inevitably suffer.’ In 
Exodus the destruction of the Egyptians is explained—“hie wid 
god wunnon.”* The same reason accounts for the fall of Satan— 
“he wann wid heofnes waldend.”*® Abraham prospers because the 
Lord favors him,’ and wins the battle against Lot’s foes: “him on 
fultum jrap heofonrices weard.”' Soin Daniel, the Jews prosper 
while they deserve God’s favor,’ but incur disaster through choos- 
ing deofles creft. 

The moral of the poems is thus plain, however difficult it may 
be to decide to what extent its deliberate inculcation was mingled 
with other aims. And, though the varying motives with which 
subjects from the literature of Christianity were treated must be 
resigned to theories confessedly hazardous, the effect of that treat- 
ment, in general tendencies at least, is plainly to be traced. It is 
too much to hope altogether to have escaped exaggerated state- 
ment and over-eager inference. The general conclusions, how- 
ever, depend on no single detail, and historical circumstances, so 
far as they are known, confirm and explain the tendencies noticed 
in the poetry itself, in the transformation of the stories, motives, 
and conceptions introduced by Christianity. 

ArTHUR R. SKEMP 


UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 
1904 


1Cf. Christ, ll. 1577-89. 
2Cf. Ibid., ll. 1293-96, 1315-25; Seafarer, ll. 72-80. 


3It is interesting here to contrast the Christian God with the Teutonic pagan gods. 
Grimm remarks: “It is to my mind a fundamental feature of polytheism that the good 
and beneficent principle in the Divine preponderates: only some isolated deities, subordi- 
nate to the whole, incline to the evil and hurtful, like the Norse Loki.”— Teut. Mythol., 
Vol. III, p. 984. Yet though the good powers predominate, individually they are always 
fallible—little removed from the heroes—especially subject to temptation and malice. 
The God of Christianity, on the other hand, is almighty, and the very existence of his 
opponents is allowed only to heighten the glory of his followers. (Cf. Gotfred of Viterbo, 
quoted by Grimm, Vol. III, p. 986.) 


4L, 514. 5 Gen., 1. 303; cf. also ll. 77, 345, 346; Christ, 1. 1525. 6 Gen.,, ll. 1945-51. 
7 Tbid., ll, 2572, 2573; ef. 11. 2057-59. 8 LI. 7 ff., especially ll. 15, 16. 
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The student of mediaeval literature interested in the develop- 
ment of the legend of the husband with two wives is forced to 
take a decided attitude with reference to the source and structure 
of Gautier d’Arras’ poem on the adventures of Ille and Galeron, 
which represents an important member in the group of stories in 
which this legend is related. In his edition of this poem,' Forster 
formulates, on p. xxii, his conclusions with reference to this point 
as follows: ‘“‘unser Gedicht ist .. .. nichts anders als die im 
Sinne einer idealen Liebesauffassung streng durchkorrigierte 
Ueber- oder besser Umarbeitung des Lai von Eliduc. He hesi- 
tates between the version of this lay rimed by Marie de France, 
“oder einer einfacheren, vielleicht ungeschriebenen Fassung” 
(p. xxiii), since he believes that the two episodes of the ship- 
wreck (Il. 815-68) and the resuscitation by means of a marvelous 
herb (ll. 1032-66) in Marie’s poem are later additions to the 
story ‘“‘welche mit dem Stoffe des Eliduc in keiner ursiichlichen 
Beziehung stehen.”” This thesis he then tries to fortify by means 
of a detailed comparison of the two poems. 

This conclusion was rejected by Gaston Paris in Romania, 
XXI, p. 278, for the reason that the motive of the injured eye, 
which causes the separation of Ille and Galeron and forms in a 
way the pivot of Gautier’s whole story, is incompatible with the 
Eliduc lay and is in itself intimately connected with another idea, 
also unknown to the lay, viz., that of the original social difference 
between Ille and his wife. He recognized, however, the relation 
between the two poems, and maintained (Hist. litt., XXX, p. 600, 
and elsewhere) that [lle et Galeron derives in part from the same 
source as the Eliduc lay.“ This same view of the relation of the 
two poems was accepted by Warnke in the notes to Eliduc in 


1“ Ille und Galeron von Walter von Arras,” Rom. Bibl. VII (Halle, 1891). 


2“ Tile et Galeron venu d’un lai perdu qui, dans sa plus grande partie, n’était qu'une 
variante de celui d’ Eliduc de Marie de France.”’ (Cf. Litt. frang. au moyen ge, 3d ed., p. 113.) 
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his second edition of the Lais of Marie de France.' To the 
reasons advanced by Gaston Paris he adds that the two episodes 
of the shipwreck and the resuscitation absent in Jlle et Galeron 
appear to be essential features of the Eliduc story. This particular 
side of the problem we are not prepared to discuss at present. It 
belongs to a larger comparative study of the legend of the husband 
with two wives, sketched in general outline by Gaston Paris (La 
poésie du moyen Age, deuxiéme série,’ pp. 109 ff.), which we 
shall take up in the near future. Here we intend to limit our- 
selves to a detailed examination of Forster’s conclusions with 
regard to the direct source of Gautier’s poem. 

The contents of both Eliduc and Ille et Galeron are so well 
known and so easily referred to in the editions already cited that 
we may abstain from repeating the stories. It will be useful, how- 
ever, before going farther, to determine in barest outline the form 
which the Eliduc story must have had, if Férster’s supposition, 
that the two episodes just cited are later interpolations, is correct. 

Eliduc, happily married to Guildeluéc, finds himself suddenly 
maligned by his enemies, and he leaves his wife to seek adyentures 
and peace of mind in new surroundings. He arrives at the court 
of the king of Exeter, who is hard beset by a rejected suitor for 
the hand of his daughter. Eliduc takes up his case and over- 
comes the enemy. In consequence the princess falls in love with 
him, and the king appoints him his chief minister. For a while 
he struggles feebly between his new passion and his duty to his 
marriage vows. The call of his former liege lord causes him to 
return for a short period to his wife, but as soon as his services 
are no longer needed he leaves her upon some shallow pretense to 
return to Guilliadun, his new love. The two then manage to 
escape together and arrive at Eliduc’s home, and when the wife 
learns the true state of affairs, she withdraws to a cloister, while 
Eliduc and Guilliadun live happily together until remorse over- 
comes them and they also enter monasteries to seek pardon for 
their sin. 

It must be confessed that a comparison of this outline with 
the skeleton of [lle et Galeron makes Forster’s theory stand out 


1 Halle, 1900 (Bibl. Norm., ILI, p. cl). 2 Paris, Hachette et Cie., 1903. 
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in a rather favorable light. The story of this roman daventure, 
if conceived as an anti-Eliduc and stripped of all accessory details, 
can readily be presented as in every way the opposite of this lay. 
Like Eliduc, Ile leaves his wife, but he remains faithful to her. 
and when Ganor falls in love with him he rejects her advances, 
agreeing to the marriage from a feeling of pity only when he 
receives what he has every reason to accept as definite proof 
that Galeron has disappeared. When she suddenly reappears on 
the scene, he does not for a moment waver in his duty, and only 
when his first wife of her own determination, and for reasons in 
no wise concerned with his relation toward Ganor, has sought 
refuge in a nunnery does he finally marry his second wife. 

While the two stories, when thus reduced to their barest 
outline, are undoubtedly the one the reverse of the other, it is 
nevertheless questionable whether the exact relation between them 
has been made clear; for the possibility should be taken into con- 
sideration that they are literary representatives of two opposite 
types—a contingency which Forster does not seem to admit. 
His theory is, moreover, absolutely dependent upon the relative 
age of tlié Eliduc lay and Gautier’s poem, for though he concedes 
the possibility of the dependence of Ille et Galeron (J) upon 
an earlier, simpler Eliduc lay (£'), yet his whole argumenta- 
tion is based upon Marie’s poem' (#*). It would follow that her 
work must have been rather mechanical; for on no other supposi- 
tion would it be permissible to establish the relation of J to E’ 
through minutiae of similarity and verbal contact between J and 
E*. And the difficulty of this whole theory is all the more 
apparent when Marie’s statement, E* Il. 1—4, is taken into account, 
that she translates her lay from the Celtic. Under these circum- 
stances it is important to consider the passages in either poem 
which may have a possible bearing upon the question of its 
immediate source. 

Marie’s testimony is direct. Her poem begins with a refer- 
ence to a mult ancién lai Bretun, of which she will relate le 
cunte e tute la raisun. Then she gives a succinct outline of 


1Warnke then goes a step farther and uses this relationship of the two poems to con- 
firm the chronological order of Marie’s works; cf. Die Fabeln der Marie de France (Halle, 
1898), p. exvi. 
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the story in ll. 5-28, and ends by saying that the lay has now 


the name of 
Guildeluéc ha Guilliadun. 


“Eliduc” fu primes nomez, 

Mes ore est li nuns remuéz, 

Kar des dames est avenu 

L’aventure dunt li lais fu. (21-26) 
The reference to an earlier form of the story is here quite definite, 
and it also seems to follow that the name was changed,’ because 
the real subject appeared to her the submissive wife rather than 
the faithless husband. In the outline which Marie then adds 
there is not the slightest hint of the two episodes of the shipwreck 
and the resuscitation. It would perhaps help the theory if it 
could be assumed that this silence is evidence that they represent 
her additions, but there is not sufficient basis to warrant such an 
inference. 

Gautier refers to his source most directly in J 929-36. In the 
note to these lines Forster explains the passage as having refer- 
ence to the vogue of lays in general, but Gaston Paris (Rom., XXI, 
p- 278) has given another interpretation of it, which seems to me 
undoubtedly correct. A paraphrase of the whole passage will 
bring out its meaning. The author comments on his story. Ille 
has fallen in love with Galeron and she with him. She is of 
noble station and he a simple knight; how could they ever expect 
to enjoy each other’s love! But they do not think of such diffi- 
culties and take pleasure in each other’s company. Such is the 
nature of love. It flatters people to attract them, and later it has 
no joys to offer. To be sure, they do not think of this and would 
like the present condition to continue; but if love did not have 
its sadder side, this lay would not be such a favorite, and knights 
would not prize it as they do. <A fine story is that of Ille and 
Galeron. It contains no witchcraft nor lengthening, you'll not 
find anything supernatural in it. There are other lays, which 
make the one that hears them think that he has slept or dreamed. 


1It is evident from these lines that the lay at present does not have the name which 
Marie intended to give it. 

2 Gautier returns to this same thought, 11. 1532-38. In the first passage it forms a natural 
introduction to the reference to his source which follows, and this fact makes it impossible 
to accept Foulet’s suggestion (Zs. f. rom. Phil., XXIX, p. 303) that the lines in question 
represent a later addition, either by Gautier himself or by a jongleur who recited the poem. 
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Since the poem on [lle et Galeron which we know is no lay, it 
follows that Gautier here refers to his source and that this bore 
the same title. The allusion to the absence in it of witchcraft 
and the supernatural is important, for it contains a distinct refer- 
ence to the peculiar atmosphere of the lays of Marie de France, 
the chief exponent and, if Foulet in the article just cited is correct, 
the inventor of this class of composition. 

The further inference that the Eliduc lay itself is meant, and 
specifically the two episodes not duplicated in J, depends to a 
certain extent upon the question at issue in this paper. If J 
represents a reversal of E* it would probably be exact. Yet, even 
if the source of J were entirely independent of E’, it might still 
be true; for, granting the earlier date of E*, we should have proof 
of his acquaintance with this poem in the name Eliduc, which he 
applies to the father of his hero. 

We have thus on either side the author’s testimony of the 
existence of an older form of either poem. The question to solve 
is whether this earlier form is identical for both HE’ and J, and 
whether the points of contact enumerated by Forster contain 
evidencétthat I is a reversal of E'. Before going any farther it 
will be of service to state clearly Forster’s position. He main- 
tains that Gautier reworked the Eliduc story, and purposely 
eliminated all its immoral features. While Eliduc was ready to 
forget his wife and commit bigamy, Ille remains faithful to 
Galeron, until of her own will she sets him free. Hence the 
remorse of Eliduc and Guilliadun could disappear from J/le et 
Galeron. The fundamental difference in the appearance of the 
two protagonists—Eliduc as a knight with followers, [lle poor 
and unknown—is due to Gautier’s principle to let his hero create 
his position through his valor and daring. The motive of the 
separation of Ille and Galeron, he thinks, is based upon a question 
debated at the court of Marie de Champagne, and called up 
presumably by incidents that must have been of frequent occur- 
rence in the tournaments of the time, viz., whether a lady is justi- 
fied in dismissing her lover when his appearance is changed as 
the result of injuries received in combat, in this instance the loss 
of aneye. And he refers to a passage in André le Chapelain’s 
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well-known book’ where a decision on this very question in the 
sense of Gautier’s poem is given by the countess Irmengard of 
Narbonne. To this reconstructed story Gautier then made 
various additions. He increased the poem to the proper length 
of a roman daventure by adding an account of the youth of his 
hero and his first marriage. He fills in and lengthens out descrip- 
tions of battles, discourses on love in the manner of Chrestien de 
Troies, and inserts some clever scenes of his own invention, such 
as the life of Galeron in Rome and her appearance at the door of 
the church at the moment of Ille’s wedding to Ganor, the latter’s 
journey to Bretagne to implore the aid of Ille, and their failure 
to meet in Vienne, and the like. 

Bearing these points in mind, we may now proceed to a critical 
examination of Forster’s argument, which is based partly on 
alleged similarities between E* and J, and partly on contrasts in 
the main motives of the two stories. 

The first points of contact which he notes are contained in the 
battle scenes. Only one such incident occurs in H*. Here it is 
related that Eliduc arrives at the court of the king of Exeter with 
10 of his own knights (1. 79). He is joined by 14 of 4e king’s 
men (1. 155), and together the 25 (1. 221) set out to give battle 
to the enemy who is pressing him. The subsequent victory takes 
place in a destreit, pointed out to Eliduc by one of the king’s 
men upon his question (ll. 166-84) ; 30 of the enemy are captured 
(1. 221) ; and when the king now sees this crowd of 55 knights 
approaching his castle, his first thought is that the enemy has been 
victorious (ll. 235 ff.). There are five battles described in J, and 
the similarities are scattered through several of them. In the first 
of this list Ille has set out to conquer his heritage with 10 
knights (1. 319) and two old companions (ll. 194 and 329), so 
that the whole cavalcade numbers 13 men. These expect to be 
joined by 20 additional knights (1. 340) of Ille’s faithful friends, 
but their plan miscarries. The 20 are attacked by 100 of Hoel’s 
men (ll. 400 ff.), and hard pressed, and when Ille and his 12 
companions arrive a battle ensues, 13 against 60, and 20 against 
40 (ll. 494, 495). Of the 20 finally only 13 remain, and of the 

1De Amore, edited by E. Trojel (Havniae, 1892), p. 287. 
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40 only 16 (IL 512, 513). Ille and his men in the end overcome 
the other 60 (ll. 517-792). He kills 18, and the others flee. 
The similarities which Forster sees in these two scenes are 
rather dim. Eliduc’s battle is directed against a rejected suitor 
for the hand of Guildeluéc, the daughter of the king of Exeter; 
while Ille fights for his own title, though later, after his marriage 
to Galeron, he defends her twice—a fact which Forster overlooks 
—against rejected suitors, first against Rogelion (ll. 954-1176), 
and later against the counts of Anjou and Poitou and the duke 
of Normandy (ll. 1494-97 and 1538-80). This latter battle takes 
place in a destreit (1. 1552) as that of Eliduc; yet Forster fails 
to note the vital difference that in H* the pass is a part of Eliduc’s 
prearranged plan of attack, while in J it represents the natural 
road of the enemy in the third of these battles. He maintains 
further that the 14 knights in EH’ (1. 155) play the same rdle as 
the 20 in J (1. 483) in the first battle; but he overlooks that the 
14 aid Eliduc in defeating the enemy, while Ille frees the 20 
from the danger in which they are caught. Furthermore, Eliduc’s 
increase comes from the king of Exeter’s men, while Ille’s 20 
knights are friends of his youth, trying to effect a union with him. 
Finally the one battle takes place for the conquest of Ille’s inheri- 
tance, while the other is in aid of the father of Eliduc’s future 
wife; and above all, the points compared are divided between 
two entirely different scenes. It is evident that the significant 
features of the three battles are quite dissimilar. The mistake of the 
king in ’, when he sees the larger number of knights returning 
to his castle, and which is so unique that it should have appealed 
to Gautier, is entirely lacking. Taking all these variations into 
account, I think it will be agreed that the few scattered points of 
contact, meager as they are, must be fortuitous, all the more when 
it is remembered that they could be duplicated from other poems. 
Forster thinks, in the next place, that the circumstances attend- 
ing the appearance of Eliduc and Ille at the courts of the fathers of 
their second wives are identical, barring the difference already 
referred to that the former arrives surrounded by followers, while 
Ille comes alone in shabby dress and is exposed to ridicule. In 
both poems the king is described as old and feeble (H* 90, Vielz 
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huem et anciens esteit = I 2004, Que @une part Vaqeut viellece) , 
and both have refused a neighbor the hand of their daughters 
(E’ 95-98 = I 5400). Here Forster distorts the facts to support 
his thesis. In EH’ the king is attacked by a rejected suitor, but 
in J the sole reason for the Greek emperor’s aggression is the age 
(1. 2004) and feebleness (1. 2007) of the emperor of Rome. The 
emperor of Constantinople is already married to Ganor’s cousin, 
and the question of his suit for the hand of Ganor does not arise 
until much later, when her marriage to Ille is not thought of. 
Galeron has reappeared and both have returned to Bretagne. 
Ganor’s father has died (1. 5400) and her cousin has suc- 
cumbed to the effects of her husband’s cruelty. This is the final 
war of the poem, and, like the one preceding it, is in the main a 
war of conquest in which the idea of a marriage is of secondary 
consideration. 

Forster sees further evidences of the indebtedness of Gautier 
to the Eliduc lay in certain features of Ille’s battles against the 
Greeks after his arrival in Rome, ll. 2201 ff. The comparison is 
of course again with the single battle in HE’. The Romans retire 
toa castle (J 2255), where they are besieged, while Eliduc prepares 
an ambush (E’ 173) for the enemy. Forster notes particularly 
that in both cases the action is the result of a conseil. He over- 
looks that in E’ the counsel is sought by Eliduc, while in J it is 
offered with diffidence by Ille to the seneschal (J 2237, and par- 
ticularly ll. 2274 ff.). The siege which the Romans undergo in 
this castle Férster compares, if I understand him correctly, with 
the siege which the king of Exeter suffers at the hands of the 
rejected suitors, when Eliduc first appears at his court (E* 99)! He 
then notes that as the result of the victory Eliduc becomes gardein 
de la tere (E* 270) and Ille senescal (J 2476); but he overlooks 
that in EH’ the appointment is made by the king, while Ille is 
elected to the position by the knights on the battlefield after the 
seneschal’s death, when they are in need of a new leader (J 2470). 
The emperor merely confirms the choice (J 3165 and 3237-67). 

Forster lays stress upon the fact that in both poems it is the 
princess who falls in love first with the newly arrived knight, and 
he points out certain similarities that exist in the description of 
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their first meeting (H’ 300-02 = J 3317-19); their interview 
without witnesses (H* 297 ff. = J 3332 ff.); the shyness of the 
girl, who fears that she may be laughed at and rejected if she 
confesses her love (H’* 307-08 = I 3354-58); her desire to have 
the newly come knight for her lover (#* 327-30 = J 3358-61). 
But certainly Gautier did not have to refer to the Eliduc lay for 
such commonplaces of mediaeval literature. 

The fundamental and conscious reworking of the Eliduc lay 
begins, according to Férster’s hypothesis, with the appearance of 
Ille in Rome. The differences which may be observed now are 
explained as being due to the purpose of the author. Eliduc falls 
in love with Guilliadun, while Ille thinks only of Galeron. Then 
the two couples are separated. Eliduc leaves Guilliadun unwil- 
lingly when summoned by his liege lord (E* 550 ff.), while Ile 
gladly follows Galeron to Bretagne when she informs him of 
Conain’s death and the country’s needs (J 4213 ff.). Both knights 
promise to return, Eliduc to carry Guilliadun away (#* 690), and 
Ille only if Rome should stand in need of his sword (J 4880). 

The leave-taking which is described at this point shows some 
rather striking points of contact. Both Eliduc and Ille announce 
their intention first to the maiden’s father 620 = TJ 4486); 
both promise to return if needed or called by him (£’ 638 ff. = 
I 4517 ff.) ; both receive presents from him as they leave ( EH’ 643 
= JI 4942); both then say farewell to the princess (H’* 654 = 
J 4675); in both poems the maiden swoons when she hears the 
news (H* 661-62 = I 4774 ff.) ; the knight bemoans his fate (Z’ 
664 ff. = I 4790 ff.); when she regains consciousness he makes 
his promises (E* 668 = J 4873) ; and finally both Eliduc and Ille 
kiss the maiden as they depart (H* 702 = I 4902). 

This is the only scene in the poem showing distinct resemblan- 
ces. There is the possibility that we may have to do with a com- 
monplace of mediaeval literature, yet the various steps outlined 
follow so closely in the same order that the relation between them 
may perhaps be more vital; and since Gautier probably knew the 
Eliduc lay, he may have had this scene in mind when he wrote 
this portion of his poem. Yet the argument is not sufficient to 
establish Forster’s claim, and at any rate it is quite compatible 
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with the conclusions as to the source of his poem which we shall 
try to establish later. After this scene fundamental differences 
reappear. Eliduc returns to Guilliadun because he had promised 
to do so, while Ille must avoid Ganor’s presence until Galeron of 
her own accord has entered the cloister. In either poem the knight 
marries his second wife, but in EZ’ this act is followed by ultimate 
penitence for the sin that has been committed, while in J no wrong 
has been done and Ille can live in joy with Ganor. 

It must be granted that Foérster’s theory appears very plausible 
with regard to the portion of the story in which one poem is the 
reverse of the other, but it is evident also that the absolute proof 
of its accuracy is lacking. Like all well-constructed theories, it 
must rely upon its logic and plausibility. And, certainly, it must 
be granted that Gautier might have composed his poem as For- 
ster maintains he did. However, when one compares E’ and I 
closely, as we have done, doubts with regard to the justice of For- 
ster’s point of view begin to assert themselves. Granting that 
Gautier with conscious purpose stood the central motive of the 
Elidue lay on the head, it is evident from this comparison that he 
did not make use of. the form which Marie de France had given to 
the story. The points of contact brought forward by Forster are 
scattered and separated in a manner quite inexplicable on such a 
supposition. Furthermore, many of the resemblances pointed 
out by Forster are without doubt fortuitous, and could easily be 
duplicated from other poems. The presence in two texts of an 
ambush or a council of war, of a speech to infuse courage, or the 
elevation to high office of an unknown knight who performs 
miracles of bravery, the advances of a princess to this knight and 
his disdainful attitude, the separation of two lovers and the maid- 
en’s swoon, can certainly not prove relationship between them. If, 
then, we note in addition that these elements are used in the freest 
manner, and that the scenes in which they occur are fundamentally 
dissimilar, as has been shown, the conclusion becomes pressing 
that the fancied relation of the two poems has no basis in fact. 

Furthermore, Forster’s supposition fails to give the key to 
Gautier’s method in many other details of the story. Granting 
that the introduction of the account of Ille’s youth caused him to 
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split the battle episodes, why should he have introduced Galeron 
as the sister of Conain, when in the corresponding scene in E the 
princess is the daughter of the king whom Eliduc aids with his 
arms? Why should Rogelion, the first of the rejected suitors, 
prepare an ambush for Ille and leave Conain unmolested ? Why 
should the other suitors for Galeron’s hand endeavor to avenge 
the slight cast upon them only after her marriage to Ille? Why 
should the Greek emperor at his first attack on Rome lay no claim 
to Ganor’s hand? Why should this suit appear as an afterthought 
after her father’s death? And why should Gautier, who was 
clever enough to invent such striking scenes as those depicting 
the life of Galeron in Rome and her appearance at the cathedral 
at the moment of Ille’s impending marriage, duplicate in a vague 
way at the court of Rome scenes upon which he had already drawn 
when describing events at the court of Conain? All these varia- 
tions, and others that might be mentioned, become of small 
importance when they are conceived as due to the impulse toward 
variation observed in all popular literature; but they demand a 
definite explanation when it is maintained that one story represents 
a conscious reworking of the other. And in support of our 
demands we have merely to cite the Cliges of Chrestien de Troies. 
That this poem represents a reversal of the Tristan story Forster 
was the first to maintain, and all have subscribed to his opinion. 
But here it is possible to outline the reversal step by step, and the 
picture, when completed, represents not merely a plausible hypoth- 
esis, but a definite and convincing argument. 

There can be no question, however, that the two stories are 
closely related in their central theme. E shows a fickle husband 
and a faithful wife, while J tells of a model husband and the 
reward of an equally faithful wife, with this addition that fate so 
arranges the life of the second couple that the husband can wed 
his second wife in honor. Looked at in this way, the one story 
is plainly the reverse of the other. The question at issue is to 
determine the age of the reversal. Before submitting our answer 
to this problem we must look for a moment at the structure of J. 

Three sections are plainly visible in this poem. (1) The story 
begins with an account of the enfances of Ille. Deprived of his 
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heritage, he sets out to conquer his rightful possessions (— 1. 888). 
(2) After a first unsuccessful attempt he arrives at the court of 
Conain, count of Bretagne. Here he meets Galeron, his first wife, 
and is victorious over four rejected suitors (—1. 1580). Then follow 
his separation from his wife, his arrival in Rome at that moment 
besieged by a Greek army, his victory and selection to the office 
of seneschal, the love of Ganor, the preparations for the wedding, 
the appearance of Galeron, and the return of both to Bretagne, 
while Ganor remains in Rome (— 1.5310). (3) After the death 
of the emperor of Rome, Ganor is hard beset by a Greek army, 
Ile hastens to her aid, after his wife has entered into a cloister, 
defeats her enemies a second time, and is finally married to her. 

Between the first and second of these divisions stands the 
reference to the lay of [lle et Galeron, and its introduction at this 
point and the general setting in which it appears create a strong 
presumption that it is here that Gautier began to follow his source. 
What precedes is his invention. If this be so, we shall get a 
clearer conception of the type of story which this lay contained, 
if we reduce it to general terms. A youth unknown and deprived 
of his heritage arrives at a court, where he distinguishes himself 
by his bravery and is raised to an important office. In conse- 
quence a princess falls in love with him, and the two are married. 
Presently, for a reason to be discussed later, the two are separated. 
The knight journeys to another court, where similar scenes are 
re-enacted, but he remains steadfast to his first love. In the end, 
when he has received apparently definite news of the death of his 
wife, he assents to a second marriage. But the first wife appears 
before the ceremonyis consummated, is reunited with her husband, 
and both return to their home. 

I leave open for the moment the question whether the final 
scenes of the poem also had their counterpart in the lay. The 
portion that we have outlined bears most striking resemblance to 
the story of Horn and Rigmel.' Here Horn, unknown and shorn 
of his heritage, with fifteen companions appears at the castle of 
Hunlaf, who is old and feeble (1. 1752). As he grows up, his 


1 Das angl ische Lied vom Wackern Ritter Horn, published by Brede and Sten- 
ge!, Marburg, 1883 (Ausg. and Abh., VIII). 
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daughter Rigmel falls in love with him. She employs the seneschal 
to arrange an interview. She leads the youth to a portion of the 
room where they can converse in private, and makes him sit near 
her on a richly covered couch.’ Horn rejects her advances because 
of his poverty and modest descent, telling her that she should 
marry a king,’ or at least wait until she could be certain of the 
value of her choice. Presently Horn becomes cunestable*® on 
account of his brilliant first battle. Then Rigmel sends him pres- 
ents, which he accepts, much to her joy. The affection between 
the two now becomes apparent, and Horn is maligned to Rigmel’s 
father. He leaves the court in disgrace and arrives at Westir, where 
Gudreche is king, and lives there under the name of Gudmod. 
Again he proves his valor and rises in esteem, so that Lenbure, 
one of the king’s daughters, falls in love with him and makes the 
usual advances by sending him a messenger and presents. Horn, 
however, repels her and remains true to Rimel. Then comes 
another war, in which he proves himself the mainstay of the coun- 
try, and when it is over Gudreche, who is also very old (1. 3573), 
wishes to bestow upon Gudmod, though he is in entire ignorance 
of his antecedents, the hand of Lenbure and with it the crown of 
his kingdom.* He now advances his low origin as an obstacle, 
and speaks of his love to Rigmel and the troth which he had 
pledged her.’ Soon after he leaves Gudreche’s court and arrives 
at Hunlaf’s castle just as Rigmel is to be married by the will of 
her father to another. 

The characteristic feature of this story is the youthful knight, 
who through his prowess wins the love of two maidens, but remains 
faithful to the first in spite of all the advantages which the second 
union offers to him.’ Some striking points of contact with J have 


1The same trait occurs in J, ll. 3327 ff., and since it is to be found also in E2, 1]. 297 ff., 
Forster construes it into an argument for Gautier’s indebtedness. 

2Cf. I, ll. 4699 ff. 3Cf. I, 1. 1191 ff. 

4Ille also arrives unknown at the court of Rome and is received by the emperor without 
telling him his antecedents (ll. 2011 ff.)._ Later the proposal to bestow Ganor and the crown 
upon him also comes from the emperor (ll. 3491 ff.). 

5 Tile also makes known his marriage to the pope, when the latter makes him acquainted 
with the emperor’s plans, 11. 3666 ff.; cf. Horn, 11. 3663 ff. 

6 Another version of this theme is to be found in the unpublished poem on Gui de War- 
wick. Here the hero of humble birth falls in love with the daughter of his liege lord. At 
first scornfully rejected, his suit is listened to only on the condition that he shall become a 
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been pointed out in the course of the analysis. We may add that 
the increase in prestige offered to Horn through his marriage with 
Lenburc is also paralleled to a certain extent in the marriage of 
Ille with Ganor. The latter is an emperor’s daughter, while 
Galeron was only the sister of a duke of Bretagne. Similarly 
Hunlaf, the father of Rimel, though described as a king, does not 
appear to be the equal in importance to Gundreche, the king of 
Westir. Perhaps it is futile to lay too much stress upon this point, 
but at any rate it is evident that the Song of Horn, when looked 
at in this way, differs from our poem mainly in the fact that the 
hero is not married to the first lady, when he meets the second. 
We have proof, however, that a variation of this original theme, 
representing the hero as married, was current before Gautier’s 
time. The evidence lies in the following episode from the Beves' 
legend. 

Bueve, after his marriage to Josiane, goes to London to the 
court of the king. During the festivities of Pentecost the king’s 
son tries to steal the horse of Bueve, and is killed by the animal, 
and, in consequence, Bueve, though innocent, is forced to leave 
the country. He takes Josiane and Tierri, a young companion, 
and sails across the sea. When they have reached land again, 
Josiane is delivered of twins, but Saracens carry her away before 
Bueve and Tierri can come to her aid. In their journey to dis- 
cover her whereabouts both arrive in Civile, and put up at the 
house of a squire called Gernier. On the following morning the 
city is attacked by a hostile army, and both aid in the defense and 
are the cause of acomplete victory. The lady of the land,a maiden, 
witnesses the battle from her tower and falls in love with Bueve. 
When he returns with Tierri to his lodgings, she sends her steward 
Reiner to summon him to her presence, but he is unsuccessful in 
famous knight. In consequence, he sets out on the quest of adventures, in the course of 
which he finally arrives in Constantinople, where he delivers the emperor from the attack 
of the Saracens. His reward is the offer of marriage with the emperor’s daughter with half 
the realm. He accepts the proposal, but at the very altar he remembers his given promise 
andswoons. The marriage is thus deferred, and circumstances soon permit him to leave 
Constantinople. Eventually he returns to England and marries his first love. Cf. Hist. 


Litt., XXL, pp. 841-51, and Billings, A Guide to the Middle English Metrical Romances, Yale 
Studies in English, 1X, p. 25. 


1 Der anglonormannische Boeve,de Haumtone, Herausg. von Stimming (Halle, 1899; 
Bibl. Norm., VIT), ll. 2817-3045. 
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this errand. Then she goes herself, and hears now that Bueve is 
seeking his lost wife and two children; but she persists in her 
demands, and even threatens Bueve with death. Finally it is 
agreed that Bueve shall marry her in form at once, but that he 
shall continue his search for his wife for the space of seven years. 
If at the end of this period he should still be ignorant of her 
whereabouts, the marriage should be consummated in fact. 
Should the wife be found, however, the duchess of Civile is to 
receive Tierri as husband. Thus the ceremony takes place, and 
they live together for seven years. At the end Josiane appears 
with Sabaoth, Tierri’s father, who had been seeking for Bueve 
and Tierri. A general recognition follows, Bueve and Josiane are 
joined again, and the duchess of Civile becomes the wife of Tierri. 

The French poem, which we have followed so far, assigns no 
reason for the attack upon Civile, which Bueve and his companion 
repel. But this omission is supplied by the Norse version of the 
story. Here it is told that two earls had declared war, because 
the princess had preferred another suitor. After the victory, and 
during the seven years in which Bueve is the nominal husband of 
his second wife, this version adds that he increased her dominion 
in every direction and killed her enemies wherever he could find 
them, i. e., acted as her senescal or cunestable. Finally Sabaoth 
and Josiane hear of his high station and impending marriage, and 
fortunately arrive before the union has been consummated. 

In this episode we have all of the important features of J. 
(1) Bueve arrives as an unknown knight in a strange city. (2) 
This city is attacked by enemies who in one version at least ure 
represented as rejected suitors. (3) Bueve aids the inhabitants 
to repel the attack. (4) The princess falls in love with him and 
makes advances. (5) Bueve refuses to marry her until definite 
assurance of his wife’s death can be obtained. (6) A search for 
the wife is instituted. (7) This is unsuccessful, but she appears 
herself at the moment when the second marriage is about to be 
consummated. The two peculiar features of the marriage in form 
and the agreement that the princess will accept Bueve’s companion 
in case her liberator should prove unavailable do not alter the 
general similarity. 
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Unless we are much deceived, we have in this episode of the 
Beves legend evidence of the existence of a type of story which 
we may call ‘‘the faithful husband.” It seems to have developed 
from an earlier type in which the hero is not yet married, but has 
merely plighted his troth to the first of the two maidens who fall 
in love with him. The lost lay of [lle et Galeron to which Gautier 
refers was a member of this group, and if this conception of our 
problem is correct, we can on the basis of it gain quite a definite 
idea of Gautier’s method in the composition of his poem. His 
source furnished him with the central motive; that is to say, it 
related the separation of Ille from Galeron, his arrival and signal 
deeds in Rome, the love of Ganor, the steadfastness of Ille, and 
the final union of husband and wife. This matter stands compactly 
in the middle of the poem, and what precedes and follows repre- 
sents his additions. That he is responsible for the enfances of 
Ille is accepted by all,' but it will have to be granted as well that 
he added the final scenes of the story, beginning with 1. 5283. 
In looking at the poem at this point, one is struck by the rapidity 
with which the story proceeds here, which is quite contrary to 
Gautier’s usual habit.’ In twenty-seven lines he relates the early 
education of the two sons of Ille and Galeron. The birth of a 
third child, a daughter who is not mentioned again, the decision 
of Galeron to take the veil, and the execution of this design. 
Here certainly was matter for many lines. But the passage serves 
merely as the connecting link for what was to follow, and when 
that object is accomplished, the whole matter is dismissed in the 
interest of the second marriage. There is a hasty reference to 
Galeron as le nonain at the end, |. 6565, her two sons are called 
to Rome, but Idone, the daughter of 1. 5312, has completely 
disappeared. 

This third section of his story Gautier added under the influ- 
ence of the Eliduc lay, in such a way, however, that the spirit of 
the main motive was not changed. The relation of J to E’ is 
then to a certain degree comparable to that of Ami et Amile and 
Jourdain de Blaive. As the hero of this latter poem becomes the 


1Lot, Romania, XXV, pp. 585-90, has pointed out the probable historical back- 
ground of this portion of the poem. 
2Cf. Gaston Paris, Rom., XXI, p. 278, n. 2. 
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grandson of Ami, so here Ille is described as the son of Eliduc. 
Gautier did not find the name in his source, but basing himself 
on a lay, which was an anti-Eliduc on account of the difference 
in moral tone which pervades it, he could properly connect the 
two stories in this way. Perhaps the suggestion to use the lay of 
Ille et Galeron as the basis for an anti-Eliduc came to him from 
the anti-Tristan of his famous contemporary. If Forster’s dating 
of Cliges is correct, this point of view would have much in its 
favor. If, however, Cliges followed Ille et Galeron, as Gaston 
Paris maintained, the relation between the two would be reversed 
However this may be, in one respect Gautier’s poem in its 

spirit shows close resemblance to Cliges. In the various poems 
which we have examined it is the maiden who falls in love with 
the knight and makes the advances. Through her chamberlain 
she invites the knight to her room and gives him presents. In 
Bueve de Haumtone she even visits the knight when he refuses 
to follow her invitation. No such scenes are found in JIle et 
Galeron. Here the maiden is shy and reserved, and can show 
her feelings only by indirection. It is significant, however, that 
in both the scenes in point in the poem Gautier seems to have had 
in mind the earlier habit illustrated by Hliduc, Horn, and 
Bueve de Haumtone. After descrioing the love of Galeron, he 
says: 

N’ele ne li descoverroit 

Premierement por rien qui soit, 

Qu’il n’afiert pas que feme die: 

“Je voel devenir vostre amie,” 

Por c’on ne angois requise 

Et mout esté en son service. (1221-26) 


and, similarly, when Ganor longs for Ille, he writes: 


Tout li a dit la fille au roi 

Fors seulement: “Sire, amés moi !” 
Et se costume fust en terre 

Que fille a roi déust requerre 

Nului d’amors premierement 

Ele le féist esranment. (3353-57) 


In both instances the natural guardian of the girl decides upon 
the marriage. We have evidently a conscious alteration here, 
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introduced by Gautier in accord with the conception of propriety 
at his time, and this spirit is entirely in harmony with that evident 
in Chrestien’s Cliges. In the Tristan story Blancheflur falls in 
love with Rivalen, and goes to find him on the bed where he was 
recovering from the wounds which he had received in battle. But 
in Cliges Soredamors, the copy of Blancheflur, is shy and reserved, 
and the confession of her love is skilfully provoked by the queen. 
If this point of view is valid, we have an additional indirect 
indication here of the age of Gautier’s source. 

A word should finally be added about the cause of the separa- 
tion between Ille and Galeron. The connection which Forster 
has established between this passage and one of the Judicia 
Amoris of André le Chapelain is indeed evident, but this fact does 
not prove the indebtedness of Gautier. Gaston Paris’ saw in it a 
remnant of another story not connected with the theme under 
consideration here. According to our view, Gautier found it in 
his lay. It must be borne in mind that his story, as the others 
that we have analyzed, must have given some explanation for the 
separation of the knight from his first lady, and we may add that 
no two agree in regard to this point. To be sure, the spirit of 
this passage is more in accord with the subtler conception of the 
relation of the sexes current at the time of Chrestien than with 
that of the Song of Horn or Bueve de Houmtone. But it is 
evident also that the accident described there, or similar ones, 
must have been of frequent occurrence in the tournaments of the 
time, and there is no valid reason which could be advanced against 
the presence of this passage in the original lay. At any rate, this 
point does not affect our main thesis, and if Gautier added it, he 
made it replace some other explanation with similar purpose which 
did not appeal to him. The fact that it stands at the beginning 
of the second of the sections of the poem which we have observed, 
and after the definite reference to his source, is a strong argument 
for the accuracy of our point of view. 


Joun E. Matzke 
1Cf. Rom. XXI, p. 278. 
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STUDIES IN GERMANIC STRONG VERBS. I 


These studies, which are preliminary to a book on Germanic 
Strong Verbs to be published later, will discuss strong verbs that 
have not been fully or satisfactorily explained. No distinction is 
here made between originally strong verbs and those that became 
strong by analogy. 

1. Bipan 


Goth. beidan c, gen. ‘auf etwas warten, etwas erwarten, gabei- 
dan tr. ‘dulden, ertragen,’ ON. bida ‘warten; c. gen. warten auf 
jemand oder auf etwas: tr. durch Warten erlangen, erreichen; 
erdulden, ertragen,’ etc., have long been counected with Gk. re@o, 
Lat. fido. But this connection has of late been doubted. So 
Uhlenbeck, Et. Wb.’ 26; Walde, Et. Wb. 222, who says: “Zwei- 
felhaft ist die Zugehdrigkeit von got. beidan ‘erwarten’ . 
wegen der anzunehmenden Bedeutungsentwickelung von ‘sich 
fagen machen,’ intr. ‘sich fagen,’ zu ‘warten.’” If we had to 
assume such a development in meaning, connection between bei- 
dan and tei@w would be more than doubtful. 

To get at the primary meaning of Germ. bidan, let us see how 
it is used: (1) Absolutely meaning ‘wait, remain, continue;’ (2) 
with gen. or prep. ‘await, wait for;’ (3) tr. ‘endure, bear.’ The 
transitive meaning is especially instructive: Goth. gabetdan 
ertragen,’ ON. bida ‘erlangen; ertragen,’ OE. bidan 
‘endure,’ MHG. gebiten ‘erhalten, bewahren.’ Notice also OE. 
bid ‘halt,’ on bid wrecan ‘make to halt, bring to bay,” MHG. 
bit(e) ‘Stillhalten, Verweilen,’ bette ‘Hinhalten, Zogern,’ ete. 

From this we may infer for bidan the primary meaning ‘hold,’ 
whence tr. ‘hold, bear, endure, sustinere, ertragen; intr. hold, 
hold on, hinhalten, still halten. A striking parallel between the 
use of Lat. sustinere and bidan occurs in OLFr. Psalm 68, 21: 
ik beid, thie samon gidruovit uuirthi, inde ne was, which trans- 
lates sustinui, qui simul contristaretur, et non fuit. Compare 
also OHG. haltan ‘halten, erhalten, festhalten; intr. still halten.’ 
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As halten comes from the primary meaning drive: Skt. kald- 
yati ‘treibt, halt, triigt,’ Gk. ‘drive,’ «éAowa: ‘urge on,’ 
etc.; so also Germ. bidan ‘halten, erhalten, ertragen; still halten, 
verweilen, warten’ goes back to a base bheidh- ‘drive, urge,’ which 
is the underlying meaning in Gk. wef@. For it is evident from 
the way in which ew is used that it could not have meant 
originally either ‘persuadeo’ or ‘iberrede, but rather ‘urge, 
impel, compel, convince, force.’ E.g. ‘impel, stir up’ (@véAAas), 
Il. 15, 26; ‘force, compel, make to obey,’ Il. 9, 345, etc. From 
‘urge, compel’ naturally came ‘prevail on, convince, cause to yield, 
persuade,’ and in the passive, ‘yield, comply, obey, be convinced, 
believe, trust, ete.’ 

From 7re/6w ‘impel, compel, convince, persuade’ we certainly 
do not need to separate Goth. baidjan ‘zwingen, gebieten,’ ON. 
beida ‘nodtigen, auffordern; bitten, begehren,’ OE. badan ‘compel; 
urge on, incite; solicit, require; afflict, repress, OHG. beiten 
‘antreiben, drangen; fordern; fahren; refl. c. gen. wagen; intr. 
sich drangen,’ ChSl. béditi ‘zwingen,’ béda ‘Not,’ Alb. be ‘ Kid, 
Schwur,’ with which compare Lat. foedus ‘league, compact,’ and 
OE. bad ‘pledge, thing distrained.’ 


2. Bripan 


MHG. *briden ‘flechten, weben’ is usually assumed on account 
of the pp. gebriten, gebreten (cf. Wilmanns, DGr. I, 38; Paul, 
Mhd. Gr.’ 69, etc.). The inf. is better written *briten, if indeed 
we may assume any inf. at all. For the word is identical with 
OHG. bretten ‘stringere, ziehen, zicken; weben,’ OS. bregdan 
‘flechten,’ etc. MUHG. *briden or *briten corresponds to OF ries. 
brida ‘ziehen’ from *brigdan. The loss of g with lengthening of 
i to 7 occurs also in OE. bridel, OHG. bridel, MHG. bridel, 
britel ‘Zagel’ beside OHG. brittil ‘Zagel,’ brittolon ‘frenare.’ 


3. DIKan 


MHG. fichen ‘schaffen, treiben, ins Werk setzen, fordern; 
bissen,’ ertichen ‘bissen.’ This corresponds to the MLG. weak 
verb diken ‘biissen, wieder gut machen.’ Whether this verb was 
originally strong or weak it is impossible to tell. Here probably 
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belong OHG. tihtén, MHG. tihten ‘erfinden und schaffen, hervor- 
bringen, ersinnen, ins Werk setzen, anstiften, machen, abfassen, 
dichten,’ OE. dihtan ‘direct, command, arrange; compose, write,’ 
diht ‘direction, command; arranging, ordering; administration, 
office, action, conduct; purpose, intention,’ MDu., MLG. dichten, 
whence ON. dikta ‘dichten, ersinnen.’ The wide variety of mean- 
ings in these words, and the close similarity with MHG. fichen 
point to Germ. origin with later confusion with Lat. dictdre, 
which probably took its late meaning ‘verfassen’ from the Germ. 

The base dheig- of the above is a byform of dheigh- in Goth. 
digan ‘kneten, aus Thon formen.’ Compare especially Lat. fingo 
‘form, fashion, make; mold; adorn, dress, arrange, direct; devise, 
contrive, invent, feign, etc.’ These meanings are strikingly simi- 
lar to those of MHG. fichen and tihten. It is not impossible that 
Lat. fingo represents both dheigh- and dheig-. 


4. FLiInwan, FLInan 


OS. *flihan ‘verséhnen’ may be assumed from giflihid C 1460, 
gefltit M 1460, and from the corresponding strong verb in MLG. 
vlien, vligen ‘ordnen, figen, einrichten, in die Reihe bringen, 
schichtweise legen, stellen, setzen; Streitende versdéhnen, einen 
Streit schlichten, etc.,’ NHG. (north German) fleihen ‘put in 
order, arrange, fold.’ Here belong MLG. vlege ‘Ordnung, Ein- 
richtung, Schlichtung, Beilegung eines Zwistes; Schmiackung, 
Putz,’ MHG. vite ‘Ordnung,’ ON. flé ‘Schicht’ from *flaihwd or 
flai(g)wo, figia ‘schichtweise belegen.’ Compare Gk. tAicow 
‘stretch out, stride,’ rAéEs ‘a stretching out; span-measure; strid- 
ing;’ ON. jflika ‘stretch out,’ base pleik, pleig- ‘stretch out, 
spread out: put in order, arrange, etc.’ 

This is probably a derivative of a simpler base plei- in Lith. 
atsi-plaitau ‘sich breit machen,’ Lett. plitet ‘platten, schlagen,’ 
Lith. plynas ‘eben, frei,’ pline, pleine ‘eine weite, baumlose 
Ebene.’ A synonymous base peld- also occurs. 


5. FLITan 


OE. flitan ‘contend, struggle, quarrel,’ OS. jlitan ‘wetteifern,’ 
OHG. flizan ‘eifrig sein, Fleiss und Sorgfalt anwenden, sich 
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befleissigen’ etc., may be referred to a base pleid- ‘stretch out: 
aim at, strive for, contend, etc., from plei- in Lith. atsi-plaitau 
‘sich breit machen,’ Gk. wAdoo ‘stretch out, stride,’ ON. flika 
‘ausspannen, ausdehnen; prahlen,’ ete. (cf. no. 4). That plev- 
‘stretch out’ should develop in opposite directions is nothing 
unusual. For this change in meaning compare Lat. tendo ‘stretch, 
stretch out: aim, strive, go; exert oneself in opposition, strive, 
try, contend,’ contendo ‘stretch out, strain: strive, dispute, fight, 
vie with ;’ Gk. dpéye ‘stretch, stretch out: stride; reach for, desire; 
reach at, aim a blow at,’ Lat. rego ‘guide, conduct, direct; sway, 
rule, Av. rdzayeiti ‘ordnet.’ These combine the meanings in 
Gk. mAtooe ‘stretch out, stride, SvatAloow ‘stretch out, spread 
out, unfold, mid. stride, stalk, MLG. vlien ‘ordnen, einrichten, 
schlichten’ and in OE. flitan ‘contendere,’ etc. 

The connection of flitan, assuming a pre-Germ. base *fleid-, 
with Lat. sflis ‘strife, dispute’ (cf. author, Americana Germanica 
III, 315) I long ago discarded. 


6. GLIPAN 


Sw. dial. glipa ‘be open, MHG. glifen ‘schrage, abschissig 
sein’ are from a Germ. strong verb *glipan ‘slip, slant; fall away, 
sink, open.’ Related words are Sw. dial. glip ‘gap, opening, 
chasm,’ Norw. dial. glip, glipa ‘opening,’ ON. gleipa ‘schwat- 
zen, i.e. ‘klaffen,’ MLG. glepe, glippe ‘Ritze, Spalt,’ glippen 
‘gleiten, glipfen, glipperich, glibberich ‘schlipfrig,’ glepe, 
gleppe, MHG. gleif ‘schief, schrage, gleif ‘das Abschissige,’ 
gleifen ‘schrage sein, hin und her irren,’ glipfen ‘gleiten,’ NE. 
glib, ete. 

According to Falk og Torp, Et. Ordbog I, 235, these are 
related to Germ. slipan ‘slip.’ Aside from the fact that this con- 
nection is based on a theory that is unproved and unprovable, 
Germ. slipan may be referred to a base selei- in Lith. seléti 
‘schleichen,’ selejimas ‘das Schleichen;’ Ir. slemain ‘lubricus,’ 
OE. slim ‘slime;’ Lett. slipt ‘gleiten, schief werden,’ NE. dial. 
slive ‘sneak;’ OHG. slihhan ‘schleichen;’ Lith. slékas ‘Regen- 
wurm;’ OE. slidan ‘slide,’ ete. (cf. author AJP. 24, 45 ff.). 
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For Germ. glipan we may assume a base ghlei- on account of 
OE. glidan ‘glide,’ etc., Norw. dial. gleina ‘open place,’ which, 
in the developed meaning ‘fall away, give way, become soft’ is 
in Gk. xAt@ ‘become soft or warm, be delicate, luxuriate, yAcdy 
‘softness, delicacy, luxury, voluptuousness,’ xAvddw ‘be soft or 
delicate, live softly, revel,’ xAcdavds ‘soft, delicate, voluptuous,’ 
etc. These meanings are based on ‘softness’ not ‘warmness,’ the 
latter coming from the former. So they cannot be connected 
with OS. glitan ‘gleissen,’ as is frequently done. 

The base ghlei- ‘slip, fall away,’ etc., comes perhaps from 
gha*l- in Gk. yadra@ ‘slacken, loosen; let down, let sink; become 
slack; gape open, stand open; leave off, cease from; give way or 
yield to, be indulgent to,’ etc., yadapds ‘slack, loose,’ Ir. galar 
‘Krankheit, Kummer,’ ON. galle ‘Fehler, Mangel, Schaden;’ 
glata ‘verlieren, verderben,’ OE. gylt ‘fault, guilt;’ Lith. glébti 
‘weich werden, zerfliessen,’ ON. glap ‘flaw, glépr ‘idiot,’ glépr 
‘crime,’ ete. (cf. TE. a*: a*i: a*u 108). 


7. Hriran: Rivan: Writan 


Germ. hritan and wrifan are well authenticated; *ritan is 
doubtful but possible. With initial hr- occurs OS. hritan ‘schrei- 
ben.’ Identical with this may be MLG., MDu. riten ‘reissen’ 
(by the side of MLG. writen ‘ritzen, schreiben’), NFries. rit 
‘reissen,’ OHG. rizan ‘reissen’ (though this may be for *wriz- 
zan). To these may be related ON. rista ‘ritzen’ (which may 
have lost initial h- on account of the synonymous rita), OSw. 
rista, MLG. risten ‘ritzen’ (neither of which could have had 
initial wr-, but both could come from hr-), OSw. réta ‘reizen,’ 
OHG. reizzen, reizen. 

Germ. hritan is from a pre-Germ. base qrei-d-, with which 
compare Gk. d:a-«piddv ‘separately,’ «pivw ‘separate, distinguish,’ 
‘cut,’ ChSl. kroiti ‘schneiden,’ Lett. krijat ‘schinden,’ OE. 
hrician ‘cut, cut to pieces,’ etc. (IE. a*: a*i: a*u 88). 

Germ. writan ‘ritzen, schreiben’ occurs in OE., OS. writan, 
MLG. writen, OFries. writa, and probably in ON. rita, OHG 
rizan. Related are Goth. writs ‘Strich, OE. writ, ON. rit 
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‘Schreiben, Schrift,’; OHG. riz ‘Strich, Buchstabe,’ ON. reitr, 
OSw. vréter ‘Streifen.” Doubtful are ON. reita, OHG. reizen 
‘reizen’ on account of OSw. réta ‘reizen, and ON, risfa ‘ritzen’ 
on account of OSw. rista, MLG. risten ‘ritzen.’ 


Germ. writan is from a base ureid-, which probably meant 
‘move to and fro, turn, rub, etc.” Compare early LRh. (ndrh. ) 
writen ‘drehen, verdrehen, Du. wrijten, and for meaning OHG, 
(w)riban, MHG. riben ‘reibend wenden oder drehen, reiben, 
schminken, MLG. wriven ‘reiben, wischen, scheuern, schleifen, 
zerreiben;’ OHG. drden ‘drehen,’ Gk. teip@ reibe auf.’ 

A Germ. *rifan may have occurred which is possibly repre- 
sented in MLG, riten, MDu. rifen, NFries rit, OHG. rizan ‘reis- 
sen.’ Of these the first three could represent Germ. *hrifan 
(OS. hritan), or *ritan; the last *ritan, *hritan, or *writan. 
ON. rita might go back to *rifan or *writan, and if rista is 
related, it seems to point to the former. For if this were from 
*wristan, we should expect OSw. *vrista, not rista, the form that 
actually occurs. On the other hand Germ. *hristan would 
regularly give ON. *hrista, OSw. rista. Similarly MLG. risten 
may have had initial Germ. r- (or hr-) but hardly wr-. So also 
ON. reita, OSw. réta, OHG. reizen give no difficulty when 
referred to *raitjan. But *wraitjan would give OSw. *rréta; 
and *hraitjan, ON, *hreita and, if early enough, OHG. *hreizzen. 
On the whole, therefore, it is quite probable that a Germ. *rifan 
occurred. In some dialects this would fall together with writan, 
in others with hritan. 

Germ. *rifan would go back to a base rei-d-, with which com- 

‘pare rei-p- in ON. rifa ‘reissen, zerreissen’ (whence NE. rive), 
OSw. riva, OF ries. riva ‘reissen,’ etc., Gk. ‘throw or tear 
down,’ Lat. ripa, ete.; rei-b- in OE. ripan ‘reap, Norw. ripa 
‘ritzen;’ rei-k- in Skt. rigdti ‘rupft, reisst ab, Gk. €peixw * break, 
tear. All of these may come from the base re/- in Skt. rindti 
‘lisst laufen, lost ab,’ ete. A base reid-, with which we may com- 
pare Germ, *rifan, and ON. reita, OSw. reta, OHG. reizen, 
reizzen, is in Gk. épeidw ‘press against, lean against; prop up; 
press hard upon; dash, hurl, ete.” Compare no. 9. 
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Liman 
MHG. ent-limen ‘sich ablosen, ablassen von’ is probably not 
from *limen ‘sich fest anschliessen’ as given by Lexer, Mid. Wb. 
1922 (which would connect it directly with limen *zusammenlei- 
men, vereinigen’), but from */imen *weichen.’ Such a meaning 
best explains the use in such expressions as sin arger mut im 
niht entleim; im entleim diu kraft. Compare Lat. limus *seit- 
warts abbiegend, schief, OE. lim ‘limb, ON. lim ‘Zweig,’ limr 
‘Glied; Zweig,’ base lei- in Goth. aflinnan ‘fortgehen, weichen,’ 
Gk. tpérropat ( Hesych.), weiche aus, gleite aus, 
sinke,’ Skt. /indti, ldyaté *schmiegt sich an, kauert, verschwin- 
det,’ ete. 
Ripas 


ON. rida ‘bestreichen, beschmieren’ is usually supposed to be 
the same as rida ‘drehen, winden, flechten, binden,’ OSw. vripa 
‘drehen, OE. wrifan ‘twist, bind, ete. I refer it rather to a 
base rei-f-, and compare Skt. rifi-s ‘Strom, Lauf, Strich; Art, 
Weise,” OE. rif ‘stream,’ OLFr. rith ‘Bach, MLG. ride ‘Bach, 
Graben,’ Lat. rifus ‘way, manner, rite,” ir-rifo ‘incite, excite; 
move, stir up,’ Skt. rindti ‘lasst fliessen, lasst laufen,’ rinati, 
rijati ‘stossen, fliessen,’ ete. (cf. author, Mod. Lang. Notes 
16, 311). 

10. SKIBAN 


MHG. schiben ‘rollend fortbewegen, rollen lassen, walzen, 
drehen, wenden, schieben; intr. rollen, sich wenden,’ beschiben 
‘sich auf etwas walzen; einem etwas zuwenden, zuteilen, NHG. 
Bay. scheiben are plainly related to MHG. schibe, OHG. skiba 
‘Scheibe, Kugel, Walze, Rolle, Rad, Kreis,’ OLG. skiba *sphaera,’ 
ON. skifa ‘Scheibe, Schnitte” ME. schive ‘disk,’ Gk. 
‘potter’s wheel.’ 

The primary meaning of this group of words is not ‘cut’ but 
‘turn, roll, etc... From this came various words for ‘roller, ball, 
wheel, disk, etc.,’ a diminutive of which appears in OHG. skivaro 
‘Steinsplitter,, MLG. schiver ‘Schindel,’ NE. shiver ‘Splitter, 
whence shiver ‘zersplittern.” Or OHG. skivaro, ete., may belong 
rather to ChSl. scépiti, cépiti ‘spalten.’ In this case they must 
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be separated from ON. skifu ‘in Schnitten schneiden,’ which is 
better taken with skifa ‘Scheibe, Schnitte.’ 

The earlier meaning ‘turn, roll; shove, etc.,’ underlies the fol- 
lowing: OHG. beskiben ‘disponere, MLG. schiven ‘nach Weise 
einer Scheibe bewegen, rollen; zerquetschen, pilare, contundere,’ 
schivelen ‘schwanken, auf die andere Seite treten, abfallen; un- 
redlich handeln, intrigieren,’ NE. shiver ‘schauern, zittern’ (these 
last two frequentatives), ON. skeifr, OE. scaf, MLG. schéf, 
MHG. schief, ‘schief.’ ON. skeifr, etc., Zupitza, Germ. Gutt. 154, 
compares with Lith. i skybei (adv.) ‘schief,’ Lett. schkibs ‘schief,’ 
schkébt ‘kippen,’ which would imply a base sqeibh-. 

In Gk. occur synonymous bases sqeip-, sgeib-, sqeibh-: 
oxintw ‘prop against; crouch, évoxiurtw ‘dash in or upon,’ 
cxipBdlo, ‘halt, limp, crouch,’ ‘halt, 
limping,’ cxi¢és ‘niggardly, miserly.’ Compare OE. hnigan 
‘bend down,’ hndg ‘bowed down, prostrate; contemptible; nig- 
gardly.’ 

11. Smiran 

This word occurs with the greatest variety of meanings: NHG. 
schmeissen, MHG. smizen ‘streichen, schlagen, NE. smite, OE. 
smitan ‘daub, smear; pollute,’ Norw. dial. smita ‘kleben; refi. 
wegschleichen,’ Sw. smita ‘schleichen, sich dricken, sich davon- 
machen,’ etc. These are from a pre-Germ. base smei-d-‘dricken, 
reiben, streichen, schmieren, etc.; sich dricken, schleichen, etc.,’ 
which is from sméi- in Gk. (cf. Schade, Wb. 
835; Persson, Studien 183). 

Derivatives of the same base smei- are NHG. schmeichen 
‘smooth, plane,’ Norw. smika ‘streichen, glitten, Sw. smeka 
‘streicheln, hiitscheln, liebkosen,’ MDu., MLG. sméken, MHG. 
smeichen, smeicheln ‘schmeicheln.’ 

Similarly Germ. smitan ‘streichen, etc.,) may be compared 
with Lett. smaidit ‘schmeicheln.’ But this is regarded as related 
to Lett. smaida ‘Lacheln, Gk. peddo ‘smile,’ derivatives of the 
base smei- in Skt. smdyaté ‘lachelt, lachelt verschamt, errdtet,’ 
vi-smdyaté ‘wird betroffen, bestirzt, smaya-s ‘Staunen, Ver- 
wunderung; Hochmut, Stolz,’ ChSl. sméjq se, Lett. smezju ‘lache,’ 
Lat. mirus, etc. In these words we have the intransitive and 
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passive meanings of smei-. Skt. smaya-s is especially instruc- 
tive, as it points to the primary meaning ‘drawing back,’ which 
describes both ‘astonishment, wonder, shyness,’ and ‘aloofness, 
haughtiness.’ Compare especially Sw. smita ‘sich dracken, sich 
davon machen’ and NHG. verschmitzt, Dan. smette ‘schlapfen.’ 

A similar development in meaning is seen in the following: 
NHG. dial. schmorkeln ‘schrumpfen, OE. smearcian ‘smile,’ 
NE. smirk ‘schmunzeln.’— Lith. smaukii ‘glatt oder gleitend 
streifen,’ MHG. smiegen ‘sich eng an etwas dricken, sich zusam- 
menziehen, ducken,’ NE. smug ‘smooth, sleek; unctuous; self- 
satisfied.’— Scotch smule, smuil‘schleichen; schmeicheln,’, MHG. 
smollen ‘schmollen; schmunzeln,’ smielen ‘lacheln:’ Gk. cpocds, 
ouves ‘mirrisch:’ MHG. smieren ‘lacheln.—MHG. smutzen 
‘streichen: schlagen; beflecken,’) MLG. smotteren ‘schmeicheln, 
liebkosen,’ MHG. smutzen, smutzern, smunzeln ‘schmunzeln.’ 


12. STRIDAN 

This verb occurs in a twofold sense represented by OE. stri- 
dan ‘stride’ and OHG. stritan ‘streiten.’ That these meanings 
are easily combined I have shown in PBB. 24, 532.’ 

The old connection of OHG. strit ‘Streit’ with Lat. (st) lis 
(Vaniéek 329) may be phonetically possible as Uhlenbeek, PBB. 
20, 328 f., and Walde, Et. Wb. 344, maintain. But before we 
admit this comparison, it should be proved conclusively that 
Germ. str- may come from IE. s#l-, and that the meaning of Lat. 
lis and OHG. strit actually correspond. 

In the sense ‘strive, contend’ the word occurs strong as fol- 
lows: OSw. stripa ‘streiten’ (usually weak), OFries. strida, 
MDu. striden ‘streiten,) OLFr. withar-stridan ‘widerstreiten, 
zornig, erbittert sein,’ MLG. striden (also wk. like OS. stridian), 
OHG. stritan, MHG. striten ‘kimpfen, streiten; sich eifrig 
bemithen.’ Related to these are ON. strié ‘Streit, Kummer,’ 
strida ‘streiten; plagen, reizen,’ stridr ‘streitstichtig, rauh, streng, 
grimmig,’ Dan. strid ‘rauh, struppig; hart, streng, trotzig,’ OS. 
strid ‘Streit, Eifer,’ OHG. ein-striti ‘widerspenstig,’ etc. 


1The connection between stride and streiten had been given before by Skeat, Et. Dict., 
and has been adopted by Falk og Torp, Et. Ordbog II, 307. 
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In all these forms there is no evidence of a Germ. /. If the 
d of Germ. stridan goes back to an IE. t, then the verb must be 
an aorist-present *strité or *srité or **stlito. Admitting that it 


.is an aorist-present, it is still strange that no noun or adjective 


occurs with Germ. /. The probabilities are therefore that the 
verb had IE. dh, and for that reason, if for no other, could not 
be directly compared with Lat. lis. 

Both stride and streiten may be referred to a pre-Germ. base 
streidh- ‘stretch out, stand out stiffly,’ whence ‘stride, straddle’ 
and ‘strive, struggle,’ with which compare streid- in ON. strita 
‘zerren, reissen,’ stritask, streitask ‘sich anstrengen, sich strau- 
ben,’ streita ‘ Anstrengung,’ strit ‘schwere Arbeit. These seem 
to come from a base sterei-: OE. strimende ‘resisting; striving.’ 
Lith. strainis ‘widerspenstig in Worten,’ pasistrainyju ‘streben, 
sich anstemmen;’ Gk. orépihos, otpipvds ‘starr, hart, fest,’ early 
Du. strijven ‘streben, streiten,’ OHG. *striban, whence OFrench 
estriver, NE. strive ‘streben, streiten.. Synonymous bases 
sterex- and stereux- occur. Compare especially streud-, which 
shows the same double development as in stride, streiten: OE. 
stritian ‘stand out stiffly, be rigid, NE. strut ‘sich spreizen, 
stolzieren, MHG. strotzen, striuzen ‘strauben, spreizen,’ striz 
‘Widerstand, Streit.’ For meaning compare no. 5. 


13. Swican 

OSw. swigha ‘sich neigen,’ Sw. dial. sviga (sveg) ‘sich biegen, 
schwanken, nachgeben,’ MDu. swighen, MLG. swigen ‘schwei- 
gen,’ MHG. swigen ‘schweigen, verstummen’ (also weak like 
OHG. swigén) etc.: ON. suig. ‘bend, curve, circuit,’ swige, 
sueigr ‘switch,’ sweigia ‘bow, bend:’ Lith. svatgti ‘schwindelig 
werden, svaiginéti ‘umherschwanken,’ Russ. svigat ‘bummeln, 
sich herumtreiben’ (cf. Mod. Lang. Notes xvi, 20). 

According to Persson, Studien 192 f., Lith. svaigti has IE. g 
not gh, and is related to OE. swican ‘gehen, schweifen, weichen,’ 
etc.; and Sw. dial. sviga is from pre-Germ. *suikd. In that case 
we may compare NIcel. svia ‘weichen,’ and in any case refer all 
to a base suei- (id. ibid.). 

The same change of meaning as in the above is seen also in 
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the following derivatives of suei-: MHG. swimen ‘schwanken, 
schweben,’ verswimen ‘verschwinden,’ MLG. swimen ‘schwinde- 
lig sein, betaubt werden,’ MDu. swimen, zwimen ‘abnehmen, 
betaubt werden, in Ohnmacht fallen,’ etc. —-MHG. swinen ‘abneh- 
men, dahinschwinden; abmagern, welken; in Ohnmacht fallen.’ 
—ON. suifa ‘schweben, schwanken,’ suifask ‘zurickweichen von,’ 
Goth. sweiban ‘ablassen, aufhéren.’ OHG. swiftdn ‘stille sein.’ For 
other words with a similar change in meaning see Color-Names 
and their Congeners 33 ff. 
14. Twipan 

MLG. twiden ‘willfahren, gewahren, bewilligen, erhéren’ is 
conjugated strong and weak. It corresponds to a weak verb in 
MHG. zwiden (zwidigen, zwigen) ‘willfahren, gewahren, erhé- 
ren, bezwidegen ‘gewahren, bestatigen;’ zwidesal ‘Gewahrung, 
Geschenk,’ MLG. twidinge ‘Gewahrung, twider ‘Gewahrer, 
Erhorer,’ getwede ‘willfahrig, MG. getwedic ‘zahm, willfahrig,’ . 
getwedigen ‘zahm, willfahrig machen,’ OE. lang-twidig ‘granted 
for a long time.’ 

These are from a pre-Germ. base *dwei-to-, which we may 
compare with duei- in Lat. beo ‘gladden, rejoice, refresh; present 
with, reward with, enrich,’ a derivative of due- in Lat. bonus 
‘good,’ Skt. divas ‘Ehrerweisung,’ duvasydti ‘ehrt, verehrt, 
erkennt an, belohnt,’ and in OS. tugidon, tuidon ‘gewahren,’ OE. 
tygpbian, tipian ‘grant.’ 

To this base may also belong ON. tyia ‘helfen, natzen’ (con- 
fused with tida), full-tyia ‘ausreichende Hilfe gewahren,’ OE. 
téon ‘furnish; adorn,’ ful-twm, -téam ‘help, getieme ‘suitable,’ 
OLG. témig ‘ziemlich, schicklich, MLG. témen ‘schmicken, 
zieren,’ Du. tooi ‘Schmuck,’ OE. tiician ‘adorn’ (cf. IE. a*: a*i: 
au 70). Further connection with Goth. taujan ‘machen, tun,’ 
OHG. zouwen ‘fertig machen, bereiten,’ zawén ‘von statten gehen, 
gelingen, Skt. duvds ‘hinausstrebend,’ etc., is doubtful though 
possible (cf. Uhlenbeck, Ai. Wb. 128). 


15. Dwiran 
OE. /witan ‘cut, shave off, d-pwitan ‘disappoint, frustrari,’ 
OF ries. *thwita, NFries. twit ‘schneiden, schnitzen,’ pre-Germ. 
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base tueid-, also in OE. gepwit ‘chip, ON. /uite ‘Stein, /ueita 
‘kleine Axt,’ Pueita ‘schleudern, werfen.’ These are from the 
base tuei- in Lith. tvyczyju ‘schlage, staupe,’ tudju ‘prigele,’ 
tvijskinu ‘klopfe gewaltig an,’ tviska ‘flackert, blitzt,’ Gk. cel 
‘swing, shake,’ Skt. fvisdti ‘ist in heftiger Bewegung, ist erregt; 
funkelt, glanzt.’ 


Franois A. Woop 


University or CuicaGo 


THE SIXTH QUARTO OF HAMLET IN A NEW LIGHT 


It has been generally held that the quartos of Hamlet, from 
the second to the sixth inclusive, were printed each from the 
immediately preceding copy. This statement must, I believe, be 
accepted for the second, third, fourth, and fifth quartos, but the 
sixth bears clear traces of different treatment. It evidently had 
an editor who incorporated into his text many readings occurring 
in the folios. Besides these he made many other important 
changes.’ 

In order to prove my point it is simply necessary to present 
those instances in which the reading of the sixth quarto differs 
from the corresponding readings of the earlier quartos, but agrees 
with the reading of the first or of the second folio, or of both 
folios. Not having access to the fifth and sixth quartos, I have 
made use of the readings recorded in The Cambridge Shakespeare 
(1892). When no authority is given for the first reading, it is to 
be understood that it is derived from the folios and quartos not 


1Compare, for example: 

I, ii, 33 subject] subjects Qs. 215 made it] it made Qs. 237 a] an Qe. 

I, iii, 7 primy] prime Qs. 79 the day] to day Qs. 98 you? give... . truth.) Qs. you 
giue .... truth, Q2Q3. yougiue.... truth. QiQs. you, giue.... truth? Ff. 

I, iv, 19 clepe] Q6. clip Q2Q3QsQs. 

II, i, 18 if't] Ff. y'ft Q2Q3QuQs. if it Qe. 

III, ii, 87 detecting) Ff. detected Q2Q3QsQs. detection Qs. 301 from] upon Qs. 379 
breathes] Qs. breakes Q2Q3Qs. breaks Qs. breaths FiF2. 380 this] the Qs. 383 lose] 
Qs. loose The rest. 

III, iii, 35 know] heare Qe. 

III, iv, 79 sans] Q6. sance The rest. 215 in life] in’s life Qe. 

More such readings may be found by consulting the Cambridge oor : I, i, 49, 93, 96. 
161, 163; I, ii, 63, 92, 127, 137, 147, 179, 200, 209; I, iii, 3, 9, 17, 48, 128; I, iv, 5, 57, 7, 61, 82, 84; I, v, 
1, 26, 30, 35, 38, 41, 44, 95, 97, 107, 137, 150, 162, 174; IT, i, 3, 18, 42, 49, 63, 65, 0,71 1 79, 94, 106, 112; 
II, ii, 12, 25, 30, 54, 80, 109, 125, 162, 164, 210, 224, 269, 277, 283, 294, 302, 311, 314, 359, 360, 362, 367 
380, 383, 396, 397, 414, 420, 430, 444, 445, 449, 450, 455, 457, 478, 479, 482, 484, 489, 496, 497, 505, 516, 
517, 550, 570, 571, 575, 579, 582; III, i, 10, 19, 30, 33, 46, 60, 61, 64, 65, 72, 75, 89, 92, 113, 118, 144, 147, 
151, 161, 162, 163; ITI, ii, 9 50, 51, 53, 57, 60, 63, 76, 96, 106, 153, 166, 171, 192, 218, 252, 267, 287, 301, 
309, 313, 334, 337, 349, 370, 379, 380, 383, 388; III, iii, 6, 15, 26, 29, 35, 52, 58, 70, 75, 79, 93; III, iv, 22, 
24, 77, 90, 116-118, 145, 161, 165, 188, 198, 210; IV, i, 13, 26; IV, iii, 6, 16, 35; IV, iv, 11, 14, 20, 24, 30, 
60; IV, v, 26, 36, 55, 83, 102, 103, 129, 130, 138, 140, 173, 184, 197, 210; IV, vi, 8, 9, 16, 26; IV, vii, 7, 
8, 11, 22, 29, 32, 45, 87, 115, 117, 122, 129, 159, 161, 174, 175, 191; V, i, 6, 18, 23, 76, 90, 107, 114. 118, 
119, 124, 134, 147, 154, 160, 195, 211, 215, 218, 225, 242, 247, 268, 268, 284; V, ii, 13, 29-31, 52, 63, 67, 98, 
102, 116, 125, 128, 140, 141, 145, 146, 155, 178, 201, 204, 211, 222, 257, 264, 273, 280, 295, 298, 300, 302, 
303, 305, 318, 320, 329, 335, 350, 355, 357. Similar changes occur in other quartos, but so much 
less frequently that they would not suggest any special editorial work. 
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subsequently mentioned. 


I have, of course, ignored all texts 


other than the second, third, fourth, fifth, and sixth quartos and 
the first and second folios; still I have allowed the “Ff” of the 
Cambridge editors to stand when the reading of the first two 
folios is also found in the following folios. 


4 Barnardo? F,F.Q,, Barnar- 
do. The rest. 
21 What, has} Q.Q;. What ha’s 
Q.Q:. What, ha’s F, F.Q,. 
65 dead] same 
173 duty?) FfQ,. duty. Q,Q;. duety. 
Q,. dutie. Q,. 
I, ii 
29 bed-rid| bedred Q.,Q,Q,Q,. 
34 Voltimand] F,. Valtemand 
Q.Q,9.,Q;. Voltemand F,Q,. 
83 denote| FfQ,. deuote Q.Q.Q,. 
deuoute Q;. 
105 course Q.Q:Q,Q;. Coarse FfQ,. 
114 retrograde| F,Q;. retrogard 
Q.Q;:Q,. retrograd Q;. retro- 
garde 
118 lose| FfQ,. loose The rest. 
132 self-slaughter| seale slaughter 
133 weary] FfQ,. wary The rest. 
157 incestuous] FfQ,. incestious 
The rest. 
174 Elsonoure Q.Q,Q,Q;. Elsenour 
FF .Q,. 
‘237 hundred] hundreth Q.Q,Q.Q;. 
256 rise Though .... them to 
Q.0;:9.Q;. rise, Though .... 
them to FfQ,. 
I, iii 
16 feare, Q.Q.Q,Q;. feare .Q,. 
76 loses| FfQ,. looses Q.Q,Q,Q;. 
77 dulls the edge| FfQ,. dulleth 
edge Q.:Q;. dulleth the edge 
Q.Q;. 
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122 entreatments| FfQ,. intreat- 
ments Q.Q,Q,Q;. 
123 parley] FfQ,. parle Q.Q;Q,Q,. 


I, iv 
1 shrewdly} shroudly 
Q,0.:9,Q;. shrewdly 


I, v 

47 FfQ,. om. Q.Q,Q,Q,. 

84 pursuest] FfQ,;. pursues 

121 it?] FfQ,. it, The rest. 

151 Sellerige Q.Q,Q,Q;. selleredge 
F,. selleridge F.Q,. 

170 so mere Q,Q,Q,Q,. so ere FIQ,. 


II, i 

31 quaintly}| quently Q.Q.Q,Q,. 

63 take Q.Q,9,Q;. takes FfQ,. 

113 beshrew] FfQ,;. beshrow The 
rest, 

II, ii 
1, 33, 34 Guyldensterne 
Guildensterne F,Q,. Guilden- 
stare 
5 call] Q.Q,9,Q;. I call FfQ,. 

39 Q.Q.:Q,Q;. om. FfQ,. 

76 shown] shone Q,Q,Q,Q,. 

104 thus.] FfQ,. thus Q.Q,Q,Q;. 

136 a winking| FfQ,;. a working 

140 star starre Q,Q;F). sphere 

141 prescripts| Q,Q,Q,Q;. precepts 
FfQ,. 

148 a] om. Q.Q,Q,Q,. 
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151 this} Q.Q,Q,Q,. ’tis this FfQ,. 
like] Q.Q,Q,Q,. likely FfQ,. 

155 this, if .... otherwise; 
Q.9,9,Q;. this; if... . other- 
wise, F;. this, if .... other- 
wise, F.Q,. 

176 lord. Q.Q,Q,Q;. lord? FfQ,. 

190 lord?| FfiQ,. Lord. Q.Q.Q,Q,. 

192 lord?] FfQ,. Lord. Q.Q.Q,. 
Lord, Qu. 

193 who?] who. Q,Q,Q,Q,. 
whom? F». 

228 lap Q.Q.,Q,Q;. Cap Ff. cap Q,. 

271 even| FfQ,. euer Q.Q,Q,Q,. 

295 forgone| FfQ, forgon 
Q:9:;Q,Q;. 

302 What a piece] FfQ,. What 
peece 

303-305 faculty! ....god!| Pointed 
substantially as in FfQ,. facul- 
ties, in.... moouing, how 

. action, how... . ap- 
prehension, how ... . God: 
Q:9:Q9,Q;. 

315 coted] Q.Q:Q,Q;. coated FfQ,. 
hither| FfQ,. hether The rest. 

318 of me| FfQ,. on me The rest. 

332 are they] Q.Q,Q,Q;. they are 
FfQ,. 

369 lest my| FfQ,. let me Q.Q. let 
my 

390 my] Q.Q,9,Q,;. mine FfQ,. 

414 pious chanson]Q.Q,Q,Q;. Pans 
Chanson Ff (Pons F,). pans 
chanson 

450 heraldry] heraldy Q.Q,Q.,Q;. 

470 hideous) hiddious Q,Q,Q,Q,. 

545 fiction] F,Q,. fixion The rest. 

548 in’s] FiQy. in his Q.Q,Q,Q,. 
ins F;. 

551 Hecuba. Q.Q,0,Q;,. Hecuba? 
FfQ,. 

565-569 coward? .... this Pointed 


substantially as in FfQ,. Com- 
mas in Q,Q,Q,Q,. 


III, i 
6 he will) a will 
29 hither) FfQ,. hether The rest. 
46 loneliness| lowlines Q,Q,. low- 
linesse Q,Q,. 
61 more ;| F:Q,. more, Q.Q;. more : 
Q.Q;F:. 
66 come,| FfQ,. come Q,Q,. come 
Q.Q:. 
85 sicklied| FfQ,. sickled The 
rest. 
140 too] FfQ,. to The rest. 
146 Go to] Q;. goe to Q,Q,Q,. Go 
too F,Q;. Goe 
147 marriage Q.Q,Q,Q;. marriages 
FfQ.. 
IT, ii 
13 out-herods| Hyphened in FfQ,. 
29 praise| FfQ,. praysd Q,Q,Q,. 
praisd Q,. 
41 too] to Q.Q,Q,Q;. 
46 too] FfQ,. to The rest. 
101 Capitol) F;. Capitall 
Capitoll F.Q,. 
107 that?) FfQ,. that. Q,Q,Q,Q,. 
232 how?| FfQ,. how Q.Q,Q,Q,. 
256 name’s| F\Q,. names The rest. 
265 strooken Q,Q;. stroken Q,Q;. 
strucken FfQ,. 
278 paiockQ.Q,Q,Q;. Paiocke F,Q,. 
Pajocke F;. 
290 vouchsafe| FfQ,. 
Q:9:9,Q;. 
298 for, for] Q,0:Q.Q;. for for 
F,Q,. for 
312 lord?) FfQ,. lord. The rest. 
319 astonish] stonish 
Q:0:0.Q:. 
386 daggers} 
Q:0:9,Q;. 


voutsafe 


FfQ,. dagger 
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ITI, iii 

37 upon’t] FfQ,. vppont Q.Q,9.Q,. 

73 praying| a praying Q.Q,Q,.Q;. 

81 With all] FfQ,. Withall The 
rest. 

90 incestuous | 


Q:0:9,Q;. 


III, iv 
6 warrant] wait Q,Q,. 

waite Q,Q;. 

30 king. Q,Q;9,Q;. king? FfQ,. 

37 brasd Q.Q,Q,Q;. braz’d FfQ,. 

42 off | FfQ,. of The rest. 

64 mildew’d| F{Q;. mildewed 
Q.Q:;Q,. mil-dewed Q,. 

94 stie. Q.Q;Q,Q,. Stye. FF 

95 my] mine FfQ,. 

97 twentieth] F{Q,. twentith The 
rest. 

102 patches, Q.Q,Q,Q;. patches. 
FfQ,. 

143 And I the] FfQ,. And the 

155 curbe Q.Q:Q,Q;. courb F,Q,. 
courbe 

179 Thus] FfQ,. This The rest. 

186 rouell Q.Q;Q,Q;. to ravell 
FF .Q,. 

190 paddock) paddack Q.Q,Q,Q;. 


IV, i 
16 answer’d] answered FfQ,. 


incestious 


IV, ii 
28 lord?) FfQ,. Lord. The rest. 


IV, iii 
19 supper, where. Q,.Q;. supper 
where. Q,Q;. supper? Where? 
FfQ,. 
35 indeed, if| Ff. if indeed 
indeed if Q,. 


46 England?| F,Q;. England. 
The rest. 
52 and so) FfQ,. so The rest. 


IV, v 

50 clothes] F,Q,. close Q,Q,Q,Q,. 
cloathes F,. 

103 They| The Q.Q;Q,Q,. 

122 Acts] Act’s Q.Q,Q.Q,. 

196 Christian] FfQ,. Christians 
Q.9:Q,Q;. 

202 colaturall Q.Q,Q,. collaturall 
Q;. Colaterall F;. Collaterall 
F,Q,. 


IV, vi 


5 greeted, if] FfQ,. greeted. If 
Q:9:;Q,Q;. 
IV, vii 

21 gyves] FF .Q,. Giues Q.Q;9,Q;. 

38 Hamlet? FfQ;. Hamlet, The 
rest. 

48 mean? .... back?| Pointed 
as in FfQ; Commas in 
Q.9:;9,Q;. 

154 soft, Ff£Q,. soft The rest. 

180 indued| indewed 
Q.9;9,Q;. deduced F». 

184 she is drownd. Q,Q;. is she 
drownd. Q,. is she drown’d. 
Q;. is she drown’d? FfQ,. 


V,i 
51 carpenter?| FfQ;. Carpenter. 
The rest. 

201 thither] F,Q,. thether The rest. 
226 Crants Q.Q:9,Q;. Rites FfQ,. 
255 and] FfQ,. om. Q,Q,Q9,Q;. 
257 hand.| hand, Q.Q;. hand? Q,Q,. 
271 thou] FfQ,;. The rest omit. 
272 grave ?] FfQ,. grave, The rest. 
279 thus] this 
293 Till) Tell Q.Q,Q,Q,. 
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V, ii 
31 sat] sate FfQ,. 
55 know’st) FfQ,. 
Q:0:9.Q;. 
94 it is] Q.Q,Q,Q,. ’tis FfQ,. 
102 laid] layed Q.Q.Q,Q,. 
154 carriages| FfQ,. carriage The 
rest. 
249 off | FfQ,. of The rest. 
256 too] FfQ,. to 
296 is it] is’t FfQ,. 
306 medicine] F{Q, medcin 
Q.Q:Q,. medecine 
308 thy hand| FfQ,. my hand 


knowest 


Ann Arsor, MicH. 


311 poysned Q.Q,Q,Q;. poyson’d 
FF .Q,. 

312 to blame] too blame Q.Q,Q,Q,. 
F,. 

313 too] to Q.Q.,9,Q,. 


317 incestuous] FfQ,. incestious 
The rest. 

318 off this] FfQ,. of this The 
rest. 

328, 329 time, as .... arrest, 6 
Q.Q;. time as .... arrest. O 
Q,Q;. time, (as .... arrest) 
oh FfQ,. 


377 inuenters Q.Q.Q,Q;. Inuentors 
F,F.Q,. 
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REPETITION OF A WORD AS A MEANS OF SUSPENSE 
IN THE GERMAN DRAMA UNDER THE INFLU- 
ENCE OF ROMANTICISM 


I. GENERAL RELATIONS BETWEEN REPETITION AND 
ARTISTIC COMPOSITION 

The repetition of some part or parts organically related to the 
fundamental idea of any work of art, literary, musical, or picto- 
rial, is both an essential part of artistic structure and an effective 
means of intensification of utterance. The paris repeated may be 
any units of expression: in poetry, a word, a phrase, a sound, a 
stress, a vowel or consonant, or groups and concretions of these; 
in music, a tone or a group of tones, a theme, or a musical phrase; 
in pictorial art, a line or a general direction of lines, a color or a 
combination of colors, spots or masses of color, or of light and 
shade. They may even be whole sections, as the burdens of 
ballads, the various restatements of the theme in symphonic com- 
position, especially in the symphony and sonata, or the return to 
the first part in Chopin’s Nocturnes, and all the frequent repeats 
in musical composition; in architecture, all the structural duplica- 
tions designated by the term “symmetry ;” and in the drama they 
may be, under certain circumstances, whole situations and scenes 
—with modifications—as Herod’s return in Hebbel’s Herodes 
und Mariamne. 

The function of repetition as a necessary part of artistic struc- 
ture is chiefly amplification. In order to give richness and 
diversity, depth and breadth, to the main idea of a work of art, 
it is necessary that this idea be presented in a variety of relations; 
which means that it must be repeated in many different surround- 
ings. In every symphonic composition the various themes are 
repeated in a constantly changing harmonic environment. With- 
out this repetition musical composition would be impossible. The 
same is true of pictorial art, as any good Japanese print, or any 
fragment from the frieze of the Parthenon, or any example of 
great art that has weathered the criticism of history will show. 
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The other function of repetition, that of intensification, is 
derived from the emotional effect of the reiterated impact of the 
same perception upon our consciousness preoccupied with the 
train of associations induced by the general idea of some work 
of art. If the repetition is sufficiently regular to be anticipated 
and calculated, it takes the form of symmetry, rhyme, or rhythm, 
the latter including not only poetic rhythm, but the form of 
repetition called rhythm of lines, colors, tones, curves, masses, 
and movement in the pictorial and dramatic arts and architecture. 
The repeated parts may be separated by others, or they may be 
reiterated in uninterrupted succession, Beethoven frequently 
doubles and again doubles the ratio of the repetition of a note; 
others—Chopin and Liszt, for instance—increase the ratio of 
repetition less regularly. Liszt uses the repetition of a note in 
a very characteristic and effective manner, in his piano concertos 
and rhapsodies, to produce the effect of an echo-like reverberation. 

Numerous as are these cases in which intensification is due to 
regularity of repetition, they are yet easily classified under what 
is properly termed the general technique of each art. Far more 
complicated are the cases in which intensification is the result 
of the opposite condition. The spectator may be startled into 
intense anticipation by the unexpectedness, or by the length or 
brevity, of the intervals separating the recurrences of the part 
repeated. Or, repetition may, by a gradual unemphatic cumu- 
lation of emotional effects, produce an all-pervading emotional 
atmosphere, Stimmung, which may at times, as in Wagner's 
Tristan und Isolde, grow to an almost mesmeric power. The 
secret of Stimmungs-poetry, and of the art and poetry in which 
smood predominates, consists in a skilful manipulation of the 
emotional possibilities of irregular repetition. 

Repetition in art, however, never occurs unaccompanied by 
some variation. In its structural function, variation is implied 
in the very purpose of achieving variety and amplitude of associ- 
ations. But even when intensification is desired, entire absence 
of variety would be monotonous and inartistic. Even repetitions 
of the same musical note are attended by variations in intensity, 
speed, quality of touch; all of which, though almost imperceptible, 
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produce telling musical effects. In the case of rhyme in poetry, 
even if we consider the mere matter of sound of the rhyming 
words aside from the really inseparable matter of significance, 
the most perfect rhymes offer variations in the preceding con- 
sonants combined with the rhyming vowels. The classical 
French “rich” rhyme seems to the modern mind tiresome 
because it lacks this variety; yet even here variety is pushed back 
merely one step fastening upon the sounds preceding the rhyming 
syllables. 

The range of variations, from the least degree perceptible to 
the point where they threaten to overwhelm all sense of repetition 
and identity, is very great. In a general way it may be said that 
modernity, development in all arts, can historically be shown 
always to have been attended by an increasing freedom of varia- 
tion, and by, not a weakening, but a relegation to a less obvious, 
though quite as essential, position, of repetition. Greater free- 
dom, less rigidity of form, the incessant triumphs of Romanticism 
over Classicism, mean ultimately, not, as is often said, displace- 
ment of order by disorder, a futile triumph of formlessness over 
form, but the development of a keener sense of essential identity 
delving more deeply through the growing splendors of variation, 
a greater ability to penetrate to the foundations of things, a more 
incisive power of synthetic perception. It is true that at the 
beginning of every great movement there is usually an outbreak 
of disorder, but the laws of development soon sift the permanent 
from the transitory. The peculiar character of obsoleteness in 
forms of art and literature rests in their being too explicit, too 
“complete,” too definite, too limited in complex suggestiveness; 
attributes all of which spring from too obvious repetitions of 
fundamental elements, insufficiently relieved, amplified, enriched 
by significant variation. Too great explicitness produces thread- 
bare monotony of restatement. As art develops, the fundamental 
elements of it become more plastic, and elaboration takes greater 
freedom. 

Contining ourselves to a consideration of poetry, it is evident 
that the more comprehensive, complex, and close-knit, the more 
analogous to the highest forms of biological organization a work 
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of poetry is—i. e., the more vital and numerous the relations 
between each part and every other part are—the more significant 
must be the elements establishing and emphasizing these rela- 
tions. The most highly organized form of poetry is the drama. 
Lyrical poetry, though it may be more intense, more penetrating, 
more subtle, more exquisite, more true in some particular direc- 
tion, can never achieve the breadth, complexity, pregnancy, com- 
prehensive and vital synthesis, which are the glory of the great 
drama. Epic poetry, on the other hand, though it may equal 
the drama in the synthesis of what is essential, “historical,” in 
life, especially in that of the past, yet cannot ‘achieve the direct- 
ness, the elemental compactness, the supreme fitness, of the 
texture and organization of the drama. The great drama com- 
pared with the great epic is as the best type of a modern ocean 
steamer, with all its lines trimmed down to greatest power of resist- 
ance combined with greatest mobility, with not an inch of space 
wasted, and with all parts so related to each other as to make pos- 
sible an instant and most effective response of the whole complex 
mechanism to the will of the guiding hand; compared with a recon- 

structed Noah’s ark, safe, slow, leisurely, rich in all the treasures, 
: memories, and associations of the patient earth. 

It is this combination of greatest complexity and most effective 
interrelation—i. e., of this synthetic energy and high nervous 
pressure — of its organization which gives to the drama in the high- 
est degree the quality of suspense. Suspense, then, must be the 
ultimate test of the structure of the drama. Under the head of 
suspense comes whatever arouses, intensifies, and amplifies one’s 
interest in the progress of the drama. Where it is lacking there 
is some deficiency, either in the intensity or in the variety of the 
dramatic action. Whenever a dramatist is in a position to choose 
between several forms in which he might present his story, he has 
to take the one producing the greatest suspense, even if by doing 
so he rejects others of apparently greater intrinsic beauty, as sym- 
metry, balance, moderation, elegance, or smoothness. In German 
literature some of the most poetic dramas—Goethe’s Iphigenia, 
Tasso, and F'aust—are faulty as dramas for the chief reason that 
the requirement of suspense has been subordinated to that of a 
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more abstract form of poetic statement. The pure lyric knows no 
suspense, because it utters a mode of feeling without regard to 
origin and issue; when suspense enters into a lyrical theme, it 
produces a romance; when it becomes a prominent part of the 
poetic effect a ballad results. In epic poetry there is consider- 
able suspense. But it is only one element among others, all serv- 
ing the chief purpose of giving a broad picture of people in their 
fundamental relations to their times. There is in the ideal epic 
always a broad strain of reflection, of the thought of prose, of quiet, 
comprehensive summing-up of the main forces of life. The very 
fact that the action is presented as occurring in the past detaches 
it from our intensest interests; which is still more obvious in the 
“T” epic, because in this case it is evident on the face of the story 
that the main person passed through all the vicissitudes of his 
past, presumably triumphant, overcoming his troubles at least to 
the extent of weighing and weaving into the fabric of his experi- 
ence their significance — which is the only real triumph life offers. 
But the dramatic form is entirely dependent upon suspense. By 
conforming to the requirements of suspense, by transforming itself 
in obedience to the dictates of it, the story, the “fable,” becomes 
the dramatic plot, amplified into the drama. 

The conclusion might be drawn from this that the melodrama 
must be the highest form of drama, for its purpose surely is to 
produce the most lurid forms of suspense. But luridness repre- 
sents strength only to crude minds prone to measure strength by 
explosive violence of outburst, and not yet trained to the deeper 
though soberer test of the quality of endurance. True dramatic 
suspense is not a mere superadded external sensational effect—a 
stage trick, as it were— but an integral part of the very warp and 
woof of the dramatic subject. 


FOUR CLASSES OF REPETITION IN THE DRAMA 


Repetition in the drama may be related to the poetic form, to 
the manner and forms in which ideas are expressed, and to the 
dramatic action itself. In most cases there is no real distinction 
between the last two heads, the second properly being dependent 
on the third; yet this division will presently justify itself by 
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assisting us in defining our problem. In addition to these func- 
tions, repetition serves as a signal to the spectator. 

1. Repetition as poetic form.— Under the head of poetic form 
belong all the repetitions, regular or not, called rhyme, rhythm, 
meter, alliteration; and those involved in formal symmetry or 
balance. Being common to all forms of poetry, they cannot have 
specifically dramatic functions, and are therefore negligible. 

The same is not the case with those infinite subtleties of repeti- 
tion of sounds called sound symbolism. Although they have been 
exploited principally in lyrical poetry, especially of the lastcentury, 


‘their purpose being that of creating “atmosphere” (Stimmung), 


yet we shall see that through this same function they fulfil a very 
important office in creating suspense in a certain class of dramas. 

2. Repetition for the purpose of rhetorical emphasis. — Under 
the second head, that of forms of expression, belong a very great 
number of cases of repetition of words or phrases serving the pur- 
pose of emphasis, which yet produce no dramatic suspense because 
they have no important bearing on the dramatic action. These 
are the cases, usually called rhetorical, occurring in great numbers 
in the dramas of the early stages of the rebirth of German litera- 
ture, chiefly those of Lessing, the ‘“‘Storm-and-Stress,” including 
Goethe’s and Schiller’s early dramas, and again in Grillparzer’s, 
Hebbel’s, and Otto Ludwig’s dramas. They are accounted for by 
the purpose of vivacity of dialogue, vividness of expression, or any 
stylistic peculiarity incident to speech and conversation in general ; 
or characteristic, not of a particular dramatic character, situation, 
or action, but of the general style or manner of a poet, or of a 
*“‘school” of poetry which in these instances is obviously Shake- 
spearean. The term “rhetorical” is here used with a reservation, 
because rhetorical utterance in its true sense should refer in the 
drama to all forms of expression conveying in the most impressive 
and adequate manner the emotions, ideas, and general conception 
of events, situations, and characters which the dramatist has in 
mind. Dramatic technique, and the problem of suspense, should 
therefore properly be regarded as parts of rhetoric. 

Two examples from Lessing’s Emilia Galotti representing this 
form of repetition will show that, being common to all forms of 
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utterance, it has no specific and organic relations to the dramatic 
form. In Act I, scene 6, Marinelli’s invariable answer to the 
anxious inquiries of the prince regarding the identity of Emilia 
Galotti with the obscure woman who is to be married to Count 
Appiani the same day, is: “Eben die.” Finally, in desperation, 
the prince breaks out: “Sprich dein verdammtes ‘Eben die’ noch 
einmal, und stoss mir den Dolch ins Herz.” Whereupon Mari- 
nelli answers: “Eben die.” In Act I, scene 4, Conti, who painted 
the picture of Emilia, says: 

Wie viel geht da verloren !— Aber, wie ich sage, dass ich es weiss, 

was hier verloren gegangen, und wie es verloren gegangen und warum es 
verloren gehen miissen: darauf bin ich ebenso stolz, und stolzer, als ich 
auf alles das bin, was ich nicht verloren gehen lassen. 
In the latter case the painter repeats the word “verloren”’ because 
he is excited, just as anyone in the same state of mind and situ- 
ation would do. It is true there is a relation between the 
painter’s state of mind, and the beauty of Emilia Galotti which is 
the cause of the subsequent tragedy, but the connection between 
his repeated utterance of the word “verloren” and the tragic re- 
sult of the train of events started by her beauty is too remote and 
indirect to present itself with any degree of clearness to our minds. 
Our interest is naively centered on a naturalness and vivacity of 
utterance which does not stop to hunt up synonyms to introduce 
variety. There is no suspense in this repetition. 

3. Repetition as an element of dramatic structure.—It is there- 
fore only the repetitions classed under the third head, those re- 
lated to the structure of the drama, which hold the nucleus of 
our problem. The problem thus resolves itself into the relations 
between repetitions of certain parts of the drama and dramatic 
motivation.. Dramatic motivation, however, is governed by the 
laws of association of ideas. 


ASSOCIATION OF IDEAS IN THE DRAMA 
Association of ideas is impossible without some form of repe- 
tition. Thought consists in connecting different data of experi- 
1 The next study in this series on Romanticism, to be published presently, will be a de- 


tailed study of the peculiarities of Romantic motivation. I have to limit myself in this 
paper to a brief statement of the general forms of association. 
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ence by means of some elements contained in all of them, which 
are perceived in some respect to be identical. This identity may 
be inherent or ideal, or it may be incidental, imputed to an 
external—i. e., actual or pragmatic—adjunct of some experience. 
In accordance with this distinction, logicians since Aristotle have 
divided association of ideas into two classes, characterizing the 
one by similarity, the other by contiguity. In discursive thought 
both forms of association are essential. In trying to single out 
and define the essential elements of our consciousness, whether 
they be abstract ideas, as ‘“‘good” or “just,” or concepts of con- 
crete things, as “horse” or “cow,’’ especially in the modern posi- 
tivistic or pragmatic conception of reality, we have to collect and 
subject to the tests of similarity and contiguity as many data as 
are accessible to us. 

There is a great difference between the objective and the psy- 
chological aspects of these two categories, especially as regards 
contiguity. Objectively, all data would come under the head of 
contiguity which form essential parts in the description of an ex- 
ternal object, say a horse. We form an objective definition of the 
idea of a horse by applying the criteria of similarity and disparity 
which are ideal, to all the data, the contiguous evidence, which 
horses, as distinguished from all other objects of external reality, 
furnish us. Psychologically, however, all those qualities come 
under the head of contiguity which, whether inherent in the data 
given or not, for some subjective reason induce certain universally 
communicable conditions of consciousness in all normal persons. 

As regards association by contiguity, it may be essential or 
irrelevant. Irrelevancy in objective association by contiguity 
would refer to the insignificant character of details of description 
or definition adduced —such as, for instance, the average thickness 
of horsehair established by elaborate measurements as part of the 
description and definition of a common cart-horse—though this 
item may be relevant for biological definitions. In psycho- 
logical association, irrelevancy means lack of universal com- 
municability of experiences—as, for instance, the insufficient 
communicability due to that peculiar form of egotism called 
sentimentality. 
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In the drama and in normal life the processes of association 
are not discursive. Their purpose is not definition in terms of 
discursive thinking, but the working-out, the organic unfolding, 
of some complex state of passion; or, if it please us to use the term 
“definition,” it is definition in terms of organic passional consist- 
ency. This passional association, similarly as discursive associ- 
ation, is subject to the criteria of similarity—including its 
opposite, disparity—and contiguity. However, the processes 
belonging to dramatic thinking being passional and dynamic, 
instead of discursive and fixed, similarity and disparity take the 
forms of correspondency and contrariety of passional reaction, or 
agreement and contrast of emotional effect upon different char- 
acters, the former, correspondency, producing the cumulative and 
climacteric effects of similar passions and dramatic forces working 
together; the latter governing the proper and plausible use of 
dramatic contrast. The use of contrasts in characters, situations, 
and actions is therefore not a mere artifice to produce an external 
effect of diversity, but an inherent requirement of dramatic com- 
position. Richness of texture, breadth of significance, universal - 
ity of “‘appeal,’’ depth of wisdom, in a drama depend upon the 
wealth of definition, often miscalled suggestiveness, which governs 
the right use of similarity and contrast in the selection and 
arrangement of the structural parts of the drama. In Romeo and 
Juliet we feel an essential bond of identity between the acts of 
gentleness, devotion, humility, of the lovers; but we find the same 
bond, that of uncompromising affection, between Romeo’s self- 
control in the scene ending in Mercutio’s death and in Tybalt’s 
self-abandonment to murderous hatred. Further, Mercutio and 
Tybalt are similar in their love of a fight, their quick tempers, 
their lack of regard for consequences; they are essentially oppo- 
sites through Mercutio’s good nature and Tybalt’s fierce sullenness ; 
yet all these traits have their roots in that lusty and potent 
vitality of youth which is the ultimate bond of the unity of action 
in this drama. 

Dramatic association by contiguity takes place when two pas- 
sional experiences are linked because through some accident of 
time, place, or other circumstance they occurred in emphatic 
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ence by means of some elements contained in all of them, which 
are perceived in some respect to be identical. This identity may 
be inherent or ideal, or it may be incidental, imputed to an 
external—i. e., actual or pragmatic—adjunct of some experience. 
In accordance with this distinction, logicians since Aristotle have 
divided association vf ideas into two classes, characterizing the 
one by similarity, the other by contiguity. In discursive thought 
both forms of association are essential. In trying to single out 
and define the essential elements of our consciousness, whether 
they be abstract ideas, as “‘good” or “just,” or concepts of con- 
crete things, as “horse” or “cow,” especially in the modern posi- 
tivistic or pragmatic conception of reality, we have to collect and 
subject to the tests of similarity and contiguity as many data as 
are accessible to us. 

There is a great difference between the objective and the psy- 
chological aspects of these two categories, especially as regards 
contiguity. Objectively, all data would come under the head of 
contiguity which form essential parts in the description of an ex- 
ternal object, say a horse. We form an objective definition of the 
idea of a horse by applying the criteria of similarity and disparity 
which are ideal, to all the data, the contiguous evidence, which 
horses, as distinguished from all other objects of external reality, 
furnish us. Psychologically, however, all those qualities come 
under the head of contiguity which, whether inherent in the data 
given or not, for some subjective reason induce certain universally 
communicable conditions of consciousness in all normal persons. 

As regards association by contiguity, it may be essential or 
irrelevant. Irrelevancy in objective association by contiguity 
would refer to the insignificant character of details of description 
or definition adduced —such as, for instance, the average thickness 
of horsehair established by elaborate measurements as part of the 
description and definition of a common cart-horse—though this 
item may be relevant for biological definitions. In psycho- 
logical association, irrelevancy means lack of universal com- 
municability of experiences—as, for instance, the insufficient 
communicability due to that peculiar form of egotism called 
sentimentality. 
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In the drama and in normal life the processes of association 
are not discursive. Their purpose is not definition in terms of 
discursive thinking, but the working-out, the organic unfolding, 
of some complex state of passion; or, if it please us to use the term 
“definition,” it is definition in terms of organic passional consist- 
ency. This passional association, similarly as discursive associ- 
ation, is subject to the criteria of similarity—including its 
opposite, disparity—and contiguity. However, the processes 
belonging to dramatic thinking being passional and dynamic, 
instead of discursive and fixed, similarity and disparity take the 
forms of correspondency and contrariety of passional reaction, or 
agreement and contrast of emotional effect upon different char- 
acters, the former, correspondency, producing the cumulative and 
climacteric effects of similar passions and dramatic forces working 
together; the latter governing the proper and plausible use of 
dramatic contrast. The use of contrasts in characters, situations, 
and actions is therefore not a mere artifice to produce an external 
effect of diversity, but an inherent requirement of dramatic com- 
position. Richness of texture, breadth of significance, universal- 
ity of “appeal,” depth of wisdom, in a drama depend upon the 
wealth of definition, often miscalled suggestiveness, which governs 
the right use of similarity and contrast in the selection and 
arrangement of the structural parts of the drama. In Romeo and 
Juliet we feel an essential bond of identity between the acts of 
gentleness, devotion, humility, of the lovers; but we find the same 
bond, that of uncompromising affection, between Romeo’s self- 
control in the scene ending in Mercutio’s death and in Tybalt’s 
self-abandonment to murderous hatred. Further, Mercutio and 
Tybalt are similar in their love of a fight, their quick tempers, 
their lack of regard for consequences; they are essentially oppo- 
sites through Mercutio’s good nature and Tybalt’s fierce sullenness ; 
yet all these traits have their roots in that lusty and potent 
vitality of youth which is the ultimate bond of the unity of action 
in this drama. 

Dramatic association by contiguity takes place when two pas- 
sional experiences are linked because through some accident of 
time, place, or other circumstance they occurred in emphatic 
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conjunction. The fragrance of lilacs amid which the lover first 
kissed his lady will be fraught with potent associations for him as 
long as his love lasts. This form of association occurring con- 
stantly in normal intercourse, being in fact our principal means of 
giving individuality and concreteness and vividness to our ideas 
and emotions, is very important in the drama. A few cases in 
which repetition is used to serve its purpose are: in Otto Ludwig’s 
Der Erbforster, ‘im heimlichen Grund” (nine times), charac- 
terizing the scene of the murder; and “mit dem gelben Riemen”’ 
(five times), individualizing the rifle with which the deed is com- 
mitted; “Park” in Kleist’s Hermannsschlacht, giving the con- 
creteness of locality to Thusnelda’s brutal plan of revenge; 
“Gitterthor” in Grillparzer’s Hero, serving to retain, through its 
most prominent local adjunct, the first impression created by the 
two youths from Abydos; and many others. 

4. Repetition as a signal to the spectator.— Repetition, then, 
is an essential part of the very warp and woof of dramatic struc- 
ture. But it has, in addition, an important external function. The 
average theater-goer, noting rather naively the sequence of events 
on the stage as an engaging spectacle, without concerning himself 
much with any underlying identities binding this sequence into 
an organic process—unless some close personal interest be invol- 
ved, in which case it is marvelous how speculative he becomes, 
and with what lightning quickness—this normal person would be 
greatly assisted in keeping his attention fixed on the structural 
relations of the details passing in review before him, by some not 
too obvious hints, some not too impertinent or officious sign-posts 
now and then when the trail of association becomes dim or frazzled. 
Repetition is such a sign pointing the association of ideas 
from a thousand blind alleys leading to the dead walls of utter 
darkness, upon the highroad of the poetic purpose. Any part of 
a drama that is repeated with sufficient frequency and under cir- 
cumstances arresting attention must acquire an emphatic eminence 
among its less distinguished fellows. 

Repetition thus inevitably performing both the more external 
function of intensification of utterance and the essential function 


of uniting the several parts of a drama into an organic structure, 
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it would be radically wrong to treat these two functions as sepa- 
rate and different things, rather than as integral parts in the 
working-out of the structural unity and the organic life of the 
drama. Both of these functions must therefore be treated together, 
except in a few cases when particular considerations make sepa- 
ration necessary. 


WHAT PARTS OF THE DRAMA CAN BE REPEATED 


The parts of a drama which can be repeated are: whole scenes, 
as Herod’s two returns in Hebbel’s Herodes und Mariamne ; any- 
thing coming under the head of action or dramatic event, and more 
particularly ideas or objects expressed in the discourse; and finally 
single words or brief phrases, used as keywords. A study of the 
entire subject of repetition would have to cover the whole of dra- 
matic technique. In limiting ourselves to the repetition of words — 
excluding synonyms, for, important though they are, their admis- 
sion would prevent any possibility of delimitation—we have the 
advantage of fixing our attention upon the most definite and ele- 
mentary part of the dramatic structure, the part most easily dealt 
with as to frequency of occurrence and structural relation, and at 
the same time serving as a means of prying open the whole problem 
of dramatic suspense. The faculty determining the elaboration of 
the dramatic dialogue is in the last analysis a quick and subtle sense 
of words, consisting both of an imaginative vision presenting all 
the possibilities of meaning, all the different facets, of a word at 
once; and of a gift of a keen dialectic, a verbal sagacity, seizing 
at once upon the essential characteristic of each meaning. This 
sense of words, so ready and fundamentally sound that it might 
please itself in any fantastic extravagance, in any exuberant diva- 
gation, without running the least danger of losing in the end its 
sober, safe, and steady way, is the basis and justification of most 
of Shakespeare’s punning and skylarking in quest of ‘‘conceits.” 
Among the contemporaries, Ibsen has carried the dialectic use of 
words in his dialogue to an astonishing degree of perfection. 
Especially in his later works, as John Gabriel Borkman, a study 
of his dialogue practically coincides with a study of his key- 
words. 
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REPETITION AND MOTIVATION 


Any part of a drama—an action, an event, parts or the whole 
of the conduct of a character, speeches, even external matters of 
stage-setting, costumes, and so forth—is properly motivated if it 
is organically related to a central idea dominating the whole play. 
Whatever is inconsistent with this idea, whatsoever disturbs the 
essential unity of action in a drama, can therefore bring about no 
dramatic suspense, no matter how absorbing it may be in itself. 

The term “dramatic suspense” expresses the attitude of antici- 
pation on the part of the spectator with reference to the funda- 
mental idea of a drama—i. e., the central interest of the dramatic 
action. This interest presents a double aspect, the two sides of 
which, though organically inseparable, yet have to be marked off 
with greater precision than is usually done by writers on the drama. 
They are: the organic consistency of the action and the cultural 
value of it to mankind. The former calls for judgments of possi- 
bility or probability or necessity—that is, of truth or reality on 
any plane between the crudest literalism or naturalism and the 
most attenuated and remote “‘idealism;” the latter, for judgments 
of values, for appreciations of the actions represented, with refer- 
ence to the cultural requirements of human life. They have to 
be treated separately. 

Under the first head our attention is centered on the funda- 
mental forces of life as they actually are and operate. Whether 
they are good or bad, beautiful or the reverse, attractive or not, 
is irrelevant. They may be either external or psychological. 


II. EXTERNAL MOTIVATION 


‘ The external forces determining the course of a drama may 
have the mere significance of a “plot” appealing to a naive curi- 
osity which is satisfied with a dénouement, with the lifting of the 
veil of uncertainty dimming the eyes of the spectators, or more 
commonly of the characters of the play, to the circumstances in 
the net of which they are entangled. These circumstances are 
usually not of a deep significance, and, though they may produce 
disastrous and even tragic results, are not intrinsically tragic. 
They belong properly to comedy, and appear most commonly 
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as errors of some kind—mistaken identities, misunderstandings, 
intrigues, false inferences, and so on. In Lessing’s Nathan 
der Weise, Act II, scene 7, and Act III, scene 8, the names 
“Stauffen’’ and “Wolf,” and in Act III, scene 7, the words 
““Ebenbild” and “Bild” are repeated in a significant manner in 
order to prepare us for the dénouement. In Nathan, Act IV, 
scene 6, the word “Brautkleid” is repeated as a false lead in 
order to intensify expectation. In Kleist’s Familie Schroffen- 
stein the word “Finger” (the finger missing from the hand of 
the body of the drowned child) is repeated a score of times to 
arouse expectations as to a possible clearing of the mystery 
surrounding the death of the child. In Kleist’s Kdthchen von 
Heilbronn temporary suspense is effected by the word “Brief.” 
The word is repeated about seventeen times in a conversation 
between Graf von Strahl and Kathchen. We know that the life 
of the former might depend on his reading the ‘‘Brief.” Again, 
when the castle is in flames, Kunigunde requires that Kiathchen 
take from the burning castle the ‘‘Futteral” in which the “Bild” 
of Graf von Strahl is supposed to be. In reality it contains 
papers relating to Kunigunde’s claim against the count, which 
she is supposed to have destroyed before her betrothal to him. 
Kunigunde says: ‘“‘Das Bild mit dem Futteral, Herr Graf von 
Strahl! Das Bild mit dem Futteral!” and to Kathchen: “Geh, 
Madchen, geh, schaff Bild mir und Futteral.”. The word is 
spoken eleven times. It has the double effect of making us 
anxious as to the safety of Kathchen, who is almost certain to 
find her death in the flames in trying to recover the “‘Futteral,” 
and of arousing suspicions as to Kunigunde’s motives even before 
we know the real facts of the case, because she appears singularly 
cruel and selfish in sending Kithchen into the fire for picture 
and case, and again for the case alone. This repetition partly 
belongs under the head of psychological motivation. The word 
‘“‘Handschuh,” repeated fourteen times in Der Prinz von Hom- 
burg, serves to bring about a partial dénouement, the revealment 
of Homburg’s love for Natalie. 

The repetition of a word is more significant when it is related 
not so much to a mere dénouement—that is, when its office is not 
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so much to tease and satisfy curiosity ——but serves to emphasize 
and individualize an inevitable development toward an important, 
triumphant or tragic, issue. The dramatist in this case does not, 
as the artificer of “plot” and “‘dénouement,” expect us to make 
more or less frivolous or clever, at any rate haphazard, guesses, 
and to express ourselves yet outdone at the end by his ingenuity; 
he does not enter into a contest of clever guessing with his audi- 
ence; nor are his issues to surprise us, though the manner and 
time of their appearance may not always be anticipated; but he 
rather expects to confirm our profoundest anticipations, to live up 
to our loftiest sense of the eternal fitness, the deepest and direst 
logic, of things. 

Hebbel furnishes some telling examples of repetition belong- 
ing here. His earliest one is that of “fanf Tage” in Judith. It 
occurs in Act III. The besieged citizens of Bethulia are trying 
to determine how much longer they can resist the besieging army 
of Holofernes. One of them, the “ Alteste,” says : 


“Liebe Briider, habt noch fiinf Tage Geduld und harrt der Hilfe 
des Herrn.” 

Judith: “Und wenn der Herr noch fiinf Tage langer braucht ?” 

Der Alteste: “Dann sind wir tot! Will der Herr uns helfen, so muss 
es in diesen fiinf Tagen geschehen.” 

Judith (feierlich, als ob sie ein Todesurteil sprache): “Also in fiinf 
Tagen muss er sterben.” 


Judith takes a vow to free her city by the assassination of 
Holofernes. She goes to him, offering herself to him and prom- 
ising that she will make him lord of the Jews. Toward the end 
of her conversation with him she says: 


“Auf fiinf Tage hab’ ich genug [of undefiled food to eat], und in 
fiinf Tagen bringt er’s | Jehovah] zu Ende.” 

Holofernes: “Die Erlaubniss hast du [to remain alone]. Ich liess 
die Schritte eines Weibes noch nie bewachen. Also in fiinf Tagen, 
Judith !” 

Judith: “In fiinf Tagen, Holofernes.” 


In Otto Ludwig’s Der Erbférster the words “gelbe Riemen” 
(“‘Gewehr mit dem gelben Riemen”’) and “‘heimlichen Grund” are 


repeated five and nine times respectively, the former identifying 
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the murderer and fixing our attention in a certain direction, and the 
latter individualizing and giving a certain symbolic significance to 
the scene of the murder. Some cases requiring mere mention are 
the repetition of “Ritter” in the cave scene in Kleist’s Schroffen- 
stein; “‘Hunde” (twelve times) in Kleist’s Penthesilea, “ Erz- 
bischof von Mainz”’ (cf. “der Mainzer” in IT, 132) in Grillparzer’s 
Ottokar, I, 50; II, 19/20, 49/50; “Wo ist Margarethe nun,” 
ibid., II, 520, and III, 469. 

The most significant case of the repetition of a word, pointing 
to the catastrophe by punctuating the decisive steps in the prog- 
ress of the action, is that of “Licht” (and ‘“ Lampe’’) in Grill- 
parzer’s Des Meres und der Liebe Wellen. The word is repeated 
more than thirty times in various associations, constantly assum- 
ing additional, more complex, and more pregnant significance. 
It is necessary to consider this case somewhat in detail, because 
it substantiates an interesting conclusion. The frequent repeti- 
tion begins in the fourth act, and its purpose is to lead the priest 
to suspicion, thence to certainty, and finally to his murderous 
decision. The temple guard insists that he has seen a man jump 
into the sea in the morning, at Hero’s tower, and that a light has 
been burning in the latter all night, in violation of the rules. 

1297 “Und dort in jenem Turme brannte Licht 
Die ganze Nacht.’’ 
1299 “.... Vermeiden, 
Durch Licht und Flamme Bésgesinnten .. . . 
Den Weg zu zeigen.” 
1304 “Sie wusst’ es wohl, und dennoch brannte Licht.” 
1320 Tempelhiiter: “Und sah’ hinein, nichts schaut’ ich als ein Licht.” 
1328 Tempelhiiter: “Ei Herr! und warum brannte denn das Licht.” 
1339 Tempelhiiter: “Allein das Licht an jenem, jenem Fenster!” 
1348 Priester: “ Ruf’ mir Ianthen.” 
Tempelhiiter: “ Aber, Herr, das Licht!” 
The priest’s suspicion is aroused, and he interrogates Hero about 
the happenings of the night. 
In deinem Turme Licht die ganze Nacht.” 


The priest is now convinced and plans Leander’s death. 


1445 Priester: “ Kommt dann die Nacht und siehst du wieder Licht ?”’ 
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The plans have been laid to make Leander’s death certain if he 
follows the summons of the light. 


1791 Tempelhiiter [to the priest]: “Siehst du das Licht? ....” 


Hero arrives, speaking her longing for Leander in a monologue, 
the first part of which is addressed to her lamp: 


1798 “Noch ist’s nicht Nacht, und doch geht alles Licht 
Von diraus....” 
and 


1803: Hero: “ Hier will ich sitzen, will dein Licht bewahren.” 


And in many other places: 1839, 1865 (twice), 1872, 1876, 1881, 
and 1890 (after finding Leander’s body). This repetition is rein- 
forced by a frequent repetition of “‘Lampe”’ in the same associa- 
tions. The word “Licht” is closely associated with nearly every 
step of the action descending to the catastrophe, its presence and 
absence becoming almost a symbol of hope and disaster, life and 
death. 

A close relation to the progressing action of the drama is also 
held by the word “Ring” associated with “Grab” in Hebbel’s 
Gyges und sein Ring, all in Act I, scene 1 (“Halle”): 


. ein Konigsring, 


Und dennoch kannst du fiir dein Kénigsreich 

Thn dir nicht kaufen... . 

Doch nie vernahm ich noch von diesem Ring... .” 
Gyges: “. ... Aus einem Grabe 

Aus einem Grabe in Thessalien .... ” 
Kandaulus: “Du hast ein Grab erbrochen und entweiht.” 


Gyges proceeds to tell that he found the grave broken open 
by robbers, and in it “Erblickte ich auf einmal diesen Ring.” 
The word is repeated about twenty-four times. This repetition 
differs from that of ‘‘Licht” in two particulars. First, while it is 
obvious that the repetition of “ Licht’’ in Hero was deliberately 
resorted to for the purpose of emphasis, there is no emphasis 
intended in the case of the ‘‘Ring.” It is incident to normal nar- 
rative and colloquy; and yet, recurring as it does in conjunction 
with gruesome or mysterious or suggestive associations, as “ Konig,” 
““Grab,” deeds of violence, a mysterious origin, it does intensify, 
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by limiting and qualifying the object of interest, our and Kandaulus’ 
state of suspense. In the latter case its function being psycho- 
logical, will not be discussed here. 

It might appear that in cases like the one of Gyges’ “Ring,” 
in which the intensifying effect of repetition is not primarily 
intended, and where the dramatic interest is not centered upon the 
word at all, but upon an object or idea named by the word, as in 
“Licht” and “ Ring’’—that is where the repetition of the word is 
incident to the progress of the dramatic action —we cannot regard 
repetition as a means of suspense. It might be said that every 
new emergence of the object and idea, accompanied by the word 
signifying it, by marking a new step in the action of the drama, 
must involve a partial dénouement, a relief from previous tension 
and uncertainty. But we have to consider that dramatic action is 
not a sum of disjointed events or facts, which could be considered 
and weighed individually, but an organism in which each part is 
indissolubly connected with the whole. As the action progresses, 
as the plot thickens, the relations of each part of the action, each 
event and idea, to the whole constantly change, expand and multiply. 
Each new step, while it may explain some object of dramatic con- 
cern on the part of the audience, yet at the same time adds to 
suspense until the final catastrophe. The dramatic possibilities 
gather before our eyes as the thunderstorm upon the darkening 
sky. Now and then there may be a moment of clearing, merely 
to give way, in the next instant, to a still more portentous phase 
of the expected storm. 

The use of the word “Ring” in Gyges und sein Ring differs 
in another respect from that of “Licht” in Hero. It conveys a 
sense of an awful, fateful power, a magic potency, whereas “ Licht” 
though it has a slightly symbolic significance, as in Hero’s mono- 
logue, has no unearthly significance. It represents fate. 


REPETITION RELATED TO DRAMATIC FATE 


“Fate” is the collective term comprising the fundamental forces 
directing the course of the dramatic action. Only in plays that 
have merely a plot and dénouement fate has no place, except as 
the dramatist’s private Jack-in-the-box contrivance for causing a 
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momentary attack of the shivers to his audience. Inserious drama 
it abides in every detail, swaying the action step by step. 

Dramatic fate has two aspects in accordance with the type of 
drama in which it operates. In that class of dramas in which the 
chief matter of interest is the concatenation of events—i. e., the 
external action or story —‘“‘fate”’ is the collective name of all the 
supreme external and mechanical forces of existence. In the psy- 
choJogical drama, on the other hand, it embraces all the internal, 
psychological forces—that is, the forces guiding, transforming, 
controlling, the minds of men. External fate always appears in the 
guise of extraneous violence opposing and thwarting the wills and 
purposes of men, whereas psychological fate, being of the very 
warp and woof of these wills and purposes, of the innermost essence 
of personality, does not appear as a supervening force, but as the 
abiding inner cogency, the inevitable intrinsic logic of things, 
thrusting the conscious will which supposes itself ensconced in the 
heart of personality, be it good or evil, outside the citadel whence 
to make its valiant but futile assaults upon the Invincible. This 
is the dramatic significance of the supreme Romantic article of 
faith, ‘‘Personality is Fate,” which combines in a paradoxical 
conception of ultimate irresponsibility the opposites of absolute 
freedom of the will and of an absolute subjective fatalism. 

In Gyges und sein Ring both these forms of fate appear side 
by side; the preordained destruction of Gyges and his wife being 
the external manifestation of fate, and its psychological operation 
directing the course of Kandaulus. 

At present we are concerned in detail only with external fate. 
Representing, as it does, the external forces of life it must appear, 
not directly, in propria persona, so to speak, as “fate,” “Schicksal,” 
but as something implied in external events and circumstances. 
It is by this immanency of fate that the facts of reality become 
symbolic. Only what is fraught with fate, and as far as it is so, 
is symbolic.’ Symbolism is an abiding consciousness of inherent 
structural or organic relations between the details of reality and 


1 The only fundamental distinction between “ symbol’’ and “ allegory ” compatible with 
historical usage seems to me this, that a symbol appears vested with the authority of fate. 
From the ‘‘ Storm-and-Stress”” movement until the Romanticism of the present day, usage 
has never wavered in this respect. 
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fate. The bald word “fate,” “Schicksal,” frequently repeated 
as in Schiller’s Wallenstein (over twenty times), causes not so 
much suspense as rather a weary sense of poetic self-conscious- 
ness and self-interpretation overdone. It is far more effective, in 
a dramatic sense, in indirect, symbolic presentation. 

The differences in the dramatic use of fate mark an important 
line of development in the history of the German drama from 
Lessing to Romanticism. In Lessing’s Minna von Barnhelm 
the word, or rather the object, ‘‘ Ring,” repeated about as frequently 
as in Hebbel’s drama, bears a relation to the external action of 
Lessing’s play analogous to that of “Ring” in Gyges. It serves 
as a bond connecting different phases in the progress of the story. 
In Lessing’s play its function ends there; in Hebbel’s it serves 
the further purpose of giving the awful authority of fate to the 
dramatic events and passions. Before the symbolic possibilities 
of external circumstances had been rediscovered and their uses 
exploited anew by the Romanticists, dramatists had no means of 
enforcing the fate-begotten sweep and validity of their actions 
upon their audiences, except by baldly giving them a name—a 
proceeding too direct, too obvious, too devoid of suggestiveness, 
and too monotonous to have much dramatic value. Schiller, who 
greatly lacked the power of symbolizing, produced a strong, 
though clumsy, symbol only once, in the Black Knight in Die 
Jungfrau von Orleans; but he made almost no use of symbolizing 
words. He rode, therefore, the word “Schicksal” nearly to death, 
not because he ‘“‘trieb das Schicksal,” as Caroline Schlegel wittily 
said of him—for every dramatist does that—but because, on 
account of his deficient symbolic vision, his conception of fate 
lacked variety and organic relation to reality. 

Fate-symbolism was carried to its extreme limit, and to the 
point of absurdity, in the so-called “fate drama” holding sway in 
German literature during the decade beginning about 1815. In 
Zacharias Werner’s short play, Der vierundzwanzigste Februar, 
the word “Fluch” is repeated about fifty-two times, in order to 
drive home to the shuddering sense of the audience the demoniac 
power dominating the course of events. In the same play the 
words, “ Messer,”’ “Sense,” “Hund,” “‘Sohn,” occur for a similar 
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purpose. In Mallner’s Die Schuld the words tellingly repeated are 
“Schuld,” “Rache,” “Stahl,” “Blut,” “Tod,” and “Mord.” In 
Kleist’s Familie Schroffenstein, though not a fate drama proper, 
in which the passion of hatred becomes a demoniac possession 
taking the function of fate, the word “Rache”’ is repeated, at the 
outset, about twenty-six times, and “Mord” about forty times. 
In Grillparzer’s drama Die Ahnfrau the words “Abnfrau’’ and 
“Dolch” are used in a similar manner as in the fate dramas 
proper, though in a somewhat less lurid manner. There is one 
instance of this romantic use of words in the repetition of “Traum” 
in Lessing’s Miss Sara Sampson (I, 4 and 7). The same word, 
endowed with greater superstitious power, is repeated in Kleist’s 
Das Kédthchen von Heilbronn, where it is associated with the 
words “ Engel,” ‘‘Marianne,” and “eines Kaisers Tochter,” like- 
wise repeated. 

In Richard Wagner’s dramas the repeated words frequently 
are the names of symbolic objects—objects endowed with super- 
stitious, demoniac, or generally animistic powers. Some of these 
are “Gold” in Rheingold, (about twenty times); “Schwert” in 
Die Walkire (about twenty-five times), and in Siegfried (about 
thirty times); “Ring” in Siegfried (about twenty times), and in 
Die Gétterdammerung (about forty-four times); “Speer” in 
Parsifal. 

SOUND-SYMBOLISM 

In many of these cases of sensational repetition the mere sound 
of the emphatic word, aside from the relation of its meaning or 
the object designated by it to the dramatic action, is of consid- 
erable significance. Words like “Fluch” “Rache,” “Stahl,” 
“Messer,” produce, and are by the sensational writers intended 
to produce, strong emotional effects. Nor is this sound symbol- 
ism,’ if properly used, illegitimate in aiding and intensifying 
suspense. Wagner in joining the meaning and sound of the 

1The Romanticists made much of this symbolism, as: A. W. Schlegel’s Briefe tiber 
Poesie, Silbenmaas, etc. (S. W., Voi. VII); Fr. Schlegel’s Alarkos; Tieck’s ‘‘U’ Romance of 
Sir Wulf; Tieck’s symphony prefacing his comedy, Die verkehrte Welt; Hoffman's Kreis- 
lertana and Kater Murr. In lyrical poetry this sound-symbolism has, especially in the last 
century, been a very prominent means, often overdone, of creating * at here,”’ Sti 


in German as well as in English literature, and in the French Symbolists of the second half 
of the nineteenth century. 
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words with musical symbolism has in his Leitmotive made a 
masterly use of repetition for the purpose partly of intelligibility 
and partly of suspense. It is sufficient to refer to Brunhilde’s 
oath on the spear in Gétterdammerung, where meaning and sound 
of the word “Spitze,” emphasized by the sharp rise to the musical 
pitch given the first syllable of the word, unite in startling dra- 
matic significance. 


FATE SYMBOLISM BY ANALOGY 


There is a still subtler, but no less powerful, use of repetition to 
accomplish fate symbolism, the typical example of which is found 
throughout Grillparzer’s Des Meeres und der Liebe Wellen, in 
the constant recurrence of the words “Meer” and “Wellen.” 
This case is peculiar in being even less direct than those of the 
fate dramas. In the latter the symbols of fate have a direct 
causal connection with fate, being its tools. In Grillparzer’s 
drama, however, while the “Meer” ultimately brings about the 
catastrophe, its more important function lies in a different direc- 
tion. It was Grillparzer’s express purpose to eliminate any guilt, 
or at least any consciousness of it, in Hero. Her passion is to 
take its course with the same elemental simplicity, directness, 
inherent rightness, with which the sea follows every fluctua- 
tion of natural forces. The admission of consciousness of moral 
issues, of any self-consciousness whatever, in Hero would have 
thwarted his purpose. He chose the title, overlong and senti- 
mental though it is, to suggest his purpose—as Goethe, in Wahl- 
verwandtschaften, used a simile taken from physical science to 
emphasize the character of the passion depicted. The repetitions 
of “Meer” and ‘Wellen” serve the purpose of reminding us 
again and again of this idea, pointing the unswerving way of 
destiny through all the tangle of individual initiative and psycho- 
logical reaction. The intended effect of suspense upon the spec- 
tator is produced through association by analogy. We anticipate 
the course and issue of the master-passion, because we are made 
to feel that the force which drives the waves of the sea shattering 
upon the rocks by Hero’s tower is similar to that which dashes 
the lovers upon the battlements of settled conventions. 
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DRAMATIC “STIMMUNG” 


Symbolic repetition, through its indeterminateness and sug- 
gestiveness, produces, when properly used, an effect of general 
atmosphere, a dramatic Stimmung, which at times, as in Hero, is 
as potent, as mesmeric, as Stimmung in lyrical poetry. It is 
worth while to draw the conclusion that Stimmung is not, as gen- 
erally supposed, intrinsically lyrical, and that scenes of Stimmung 
in a drama therefore are not to be set aside as lyrical, but that, 
whenever in a drama it contains suspense, it is genuinely dramatic. 
This is the melodramatic element which within certain limits is 
indispensable to the drama, as Shakespeare shows. Without it 
the drama lacks richness, color, atmosphere, and the necessary 
warmth. It is chiefly through the want of it that Schiller’s dramas 
are “thin,” or threadbare. It may, however, degenerate, as in the 
fate drama, into mere sensationalism, analogous to the scare head- 
lines of the yellow press, arousing wild forebodings unsupported 
in the context by any additional detailed evidence giving distinct 
significance to the alarming shriek of nondescript emotionalism. 


III. PSYCHOLOGICAL MOTIVATION 


In the cases so far discussed repetition is used to direct atten- 
tion to the story, the sequence of events, and the issue of the 
dramatic action. It is in these cases an instrument both for knit- 
ting different events together and for calling our attention to what 
is essential in them. It is an important part of the structure of 
the drama, and at the same time of the evidence from which the 
spectator draws inferences as to the issue of the action before him. 
It is part of external, mechanical motivation, and is therefore 
found most frequently in the drama of action, the highest form of 
which is the so-called historical drama. It has also appeared in a 
very important passional function, derived from the psychological 
skill of dramatists trained in the school of Romanticism—the 
function of engaging the emotions of the spectator. 

We turn now to its use in affecting the relations of the 
dramatic characters to each other—i.e., to repetition as part 
of psychological motivation. The psychological drama was redis- 
covered by Romanticism, and its modern uses were developed 
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under its influence. It soon gained ascendancy over the older 
drama, surviving the fall of the Romantic philosophy of life by 
annexing subsequent theories of life, chief among which is Evolu- 
tionary Materialism, to its domain. The drama of Naturalism is 
psychological, not objective or historical. Indeed, on surveying 
the history of the drama, of the ages of Sophocles and Euripides, 
of Shakespeare, of Calderon and Lope de Vega, of Moliére, of 
Ibsen, it is difficult not to suspect that a supreme historical drama, 
combining the breadth and exactness, the actuality, of history 
with the subtleties and unity of psychology, of which we now and 
then hear cheerful prophecies and encounter interesting though 
misshapen specimens, is a chimera. However that may be, since 
the rise of Romanticism the psychological drama has been the 
dominant form of the drama. The most powerful attempt at a 
historical drama since that time, Grillparzer’s Kénig Ottokar, is 
psychological even to a fault, the direct influences bringing about 
the downfall of the hero being on the whole rather paltry intrigues. 
Shakespeare in Antony and Cleopatra, in which also the undoing 
of a great historical character through self-indulgence is shown, 
employs personal intrigue also as one of the inevitable incidents 
ef the situation. But he ignores it altogether in motivating 
Antony’s downfall, which is caused by more momentous, fateful, 
“historical,” forces than insidious schemes, of base and con- 
temptible characters. 

In the evolution of psychological motivation in the modern 
German drama we can distinguish three main stages. In the 
pre-Romantic drama, the drama of Lessing, the ‘‘Storm-and- 
Stress,’ and Schiller—who, although the ten last and most 
important years of his activity coincided with the first high tide 
of Romanticism, yet never comprehended its spirit—there is a cer- 
tain amount of psychological motivation. Lessing, especially in 
Minna von Barnhelm and Emilia Galotti, shows considerable 
psychological knowledge, surpassing Schiller in the subtleness of 
his analysis, and the greater freedom and naturalness of his con- 
ceptions of personalities. Yet in all of these dramas the main 
interest is absorbed by the events, the external sequence and issue 
of the dramatic action. The characters serve merely the purpose 
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of accounting for these events; that is, the characters themselves 
are not the ultimate centers, but only the means of motivation, 
subordinate to the story part of the drama. To be sure, the 
“Storm-and-Stressers,” especially Lenz and young Goethe, insisted 
that character was the main concern of the serious drama; yet these 
theories did not bear artistic fruit until Goethe had outgrown the 
heyday of his titanomania. 

With the advent of Romanticism—or, rather, after Romanti- 
cism had outgrown its first undramatic intoxication of transcen- 
dentalism—the relations between characters and the action in the 
drama became reversed. The characters or personalities now were 
the final objects of the dramatic interest, the ultimate entities of 
the drama; and, in turn, the events served merely the purpose of 
motivation; they were the screen of objective perception through 
which alone it is possible in a drama to perceive personalities. All 
reality, all external action and events, acquired a psychological 
symbolism. A consistent, however one-sided, animistic view 
of life discerned in all external phenomena manifestations of 
personalities, hidden only in a measure sufficient to create the 
sensation and suggestion of infinite possibilities of further reve- 
lation. Novalis’ theory that history must become a fairy-tale 
before it has poetic value accords with the use Kleist makes of 
actual and historical reality in Penthesilea, Kathchen von Heil- 
bronn, and Die Hermannsschlacht, in this respect that the final 
test to which every part of the external action is subjected is 
that of consistency with the psychological purpose. It finds 
its dramatic application to historical subjects in Lessing’s and 
Grillparzer’s demand that, however much historical events are 
modified to serve the purpose of the dramatist, no liberties must 
be taken with the conceptions of historical characters. This 
psychological conception obtained, although a constantly growing 
sense of reality added continually new data to the materials of 
motivation, until the rise of biological materialism or the theory 
of biological evolution, with its attendant literary movement of 
contemporary Naturalism. Yet, in spite of a brief period of 
materialistic bluster, Naturalism did not succeed in discarding 
psychology. The dramatists of the preceding era had accepted 
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personality on the whole as a finality, troubling themselves little 
with accounting for it, or at most doing so in a very general way. 
They were content to rest their case upon phrases like “Character 
is fate,” or “Temperament is fate,” or whatever changes might 
be rung on the idea of the finality and ultimate validity of per- 
sonality. The naturalists, in the first exaltation of a rash and 
shallow materialism—as, for instance, Hauptmann in Vor Son- 
nenaufgang—tried to account for personality by a biological 
milieu; i.e., by the material conditions determining its growth. 
This environment, being removed from all control by the person- 
ality produced by it, had in the first outburst of Naturalism to 
serve, not only as fate, but also as the hero of the drama. The 
possibilities of it as a hero were soon exhausted, however. Ibsen, 
even in his most radical milieu-play, never forsook psychology; 
and Hauptmann soon turned to psychological drama. 

The final outcome of the development from a crass materialism 
through a new Romanticism no less extreme to a sane and impar- 
tial psychological Realism, the convolutions and ramifications of 
which are easily traceable in spite of their complexity,’ was that 
the psychological drama, instead of being replaced by a more 
objective form, assimilated all that part of naturalistic technique 
which made available the richest treasury of human experience 
ever poured out before the eye and hand of man—the ever- 
growing results of modern science. 

The cases of repetition of words serving psychological moti- 
vation are so numerous and various that only the most important 
ones can be discussed individually. They will be presented as 
much as possible in chronological order, treating each author 
separately, in order to give the force of actual demonstration to 
the historical survey given above. Only one type of repetition 
will have to be discussed separately. 

The only clear case in Lessing belonging here is the repetition 
of ‘recht gern”’ by the Prince in Emilia Galotti, 1, 8. The repeti- 
tion of this expression of thoughtless complaisance when a human 
life depends upon his decision, showing the preoccupation and 


11 have tried to indicate the main lines of this development in a paper on “ Natural- 
ism,” recently published. 
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haste of the prince, produces a strong impression of the absorb- 
ing, and therefore threatening, character of his passion for Emilia. 
The frequent repetition of “Grobian” in Minna von Barnhelm, 
I, 2, bears no important relation to the action of the play. It 
is a secondary adornment intended to give vivacity to the char- 
acters of the speaker and the person addressed, rather than part 
of psychological motivation. It is related to the “rhetorical” use 
of repetition in the narrow sense discussed above. 

It was not until Kleist that repetition became very important. 
In Die Familie Schroffenstein the fundamental idea determining 
the entire course of the drama is a settled disposition of distrust 
between two related houses, growing until it becomes a fateful 
obsession drawing the venom of murderous hatred from every 
happening, no matter how harmless, and endowing every action 
of the supposed enemy, no matter how ingenuous and guiltless, 
with a satanic intent. Years before the beginning of the action 
of the drama the last two remaining branches of a powerful and 
noble family had provided by solemn agreement that, in case either 
house remained without a direct descendant, its property was to 
accrue to the other. This agreement is assumed by certain mem- 
bers of both houses to induce a desire for mutual destruction. It 
has, therefore, an important relation to the psychological moti- 
vation of the drama. At the beginning the church bailiff, in 
explaining the existing circumstances to Jeronimus, says (p. 6):' 


“Seit alten Zeiten 
Giebts zwischen unsern beiden Grafenhausern 
Von Rossitz und von Warwand einen Erbvertrag.” 


Jeronimus says: 

“Das gehort zur Sache nicht.” 
Thereupon the “Kirchenvogt” : 

“Ki, Herr, der Erbvertrag gehdrt zur Sache.” 
Later Sylvester’s wife says: 


“Freilich wohl, man weiss 
Was so besorgt sie macht: der Erbvertrag.” 


1 Edited by Dr. Karl Siegen (Leipzig: Max Hesse). 
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Considerably later Jeronimus says to the count of the house: 


“Ei, méglich war’ es wohl, dasz Ruperts Sohn, 
Der doch ermordet sein soll, blosz gestorben, 
Und dasz von der Gelegenheit gereizt, 

Den Erbvertrag zu seinem Glick zu lenken, 
Der Vater es verstanden, deiner Leute, 

Die just vielleicht in dem Gebirge waren, 

In ihrer Unschuld so sich zu bedienen, 

Dasz es der Welt erscheint, als hatten wirklich 
Sie ihn ermordet—um mit diesem Scheine 
Des Rechts sodann den Frieden aufzukiinden, 
Den Stamm von Warwand auszurotten, dann 
Das Erbvermdachtnis sich zu nehmen.” 


The obsession of hatred and distrust is emphasized through 
many other repetitions: The word “Mord,” with variants ‘ Mor- 
den,” “ Mérder,” occurs in all about forty times. In the love-scene 
between Ottokar and Agnes, Ottokar, remembering that he has 
sworn to destroy the ““Mérderhaus” of Sylvester, says to Agnes: 


“So brauch’ ich dich ja nicht zu morden!” 
And Agnes asks: “ Morden?” and later: 


“Du sprachst von Mord.” 
“Mit wem sprachst du von Morde ?” 
“Wollt ihr mich morden ?” 


And Ottokar says: “Dich morden ?” 

Their state of mind makes it easy for those concerned to draw 
rash conclusions from an apparent confession which finally turns 
out to furnish no evidence except of their own mad readiness to 
believe the worst. The word “gestanden’”’ occurs twenty-six times. 
The “Kirchenvogt” says (p. 7): 


“Der eine, Herr, blieb noch am Leben, und 

Der hat’s gestanden.” 
Jeronimus: “ Gestanden ?” 
Kirchenvogt: “Ja, Herr, er hat’s rein h’raus gestanden.” 
Jeronimus: “ Was hat er gestanden ?” 
Kirchenvogt: “Dass sein Herr Sylvester 

Zum Morde ihn gedungen und bezahlt.” 
Jeronimus: “Erzaéhl’s genau. Sprich, wie gestand er’s ?” 
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The “ Kirchenvogt” admits the confession consisted only of the 
one word, “Sylvester,” and continues: 
“Herr, weiter war es nichts. Denn bald darauf 
Als er’s gestanden hatt’, verblich er.” 
The word is repeated twenty times more in the progress of the 
drama. It is further enforced by repetitions of ‘‘bekannt” and 
“Offentlich gesagt.” 

The word “gedungen,” already mentioned, occurs five times in 
connection with “gestanden,” as, ‘Der eine hat’s sogar gestanden, 
du hatt’st ihn zum Mord gedungen” (p. 31). 

The cause of the tragic results is the mistake made in the 
false construction put on the tortured man’s confession. Thus 
the word ‘“Irrtum” occurs, adding to suspense. Ottokar says 
to Agnes: 

“Denn fruchtlos ist doch alles, kommt der Irrtum 
Ans Licht nicht, der uns neckt.” 
Later Agnes says: 
“Was ist das fiir ein Irrtum ? 
Ottokar: “So wie einer, kann auch der andre Jrrtwm schwinden.” 


The characters interpret their impulse of hatred as ‘ Rechts- 
gefahl” (p. 5), justifying and confirming their course. Jeroni- 
mus says: 

“Bewaffne, wo 
Ich’s finde, das Geftihl des Rechts, den frech 
Verleumdeten zu rdchen.” 
Ottokar’s reply contains the two exclamations: 
“Das Gefiihl des Rechts!” “Das Rechtsgefihl !” 
This word is used three other times. The word ‘‘Verdacht” 
" occurs nine times. 

Likewise we find the word “Ahnung” (‘‘ahnen”). Ottokar 
and Johann speak of Agnes, the maiden they have seen in the 
woods. Both begin to fear she may belong to the house of 
Warwand. Ottokar says: 

“Doch meine Ahnung ?” 


Johann: “Du hast’s geahnet.” 
Ottokar: “Was hab’ ich geahnet ?” 


The word occurs four more times. 
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Johann has obtained possession of Agnes’ ‘‘Schleier.”’ 
Ottokar “Wie kamst du denn zu diesem Schleier ?” 


and repeats his question: 

“Und der Schleier ?” 

“Wie kamst du denn zu diesem Schleier, sprich ?” 
Later: 

“Nimm diesen Ring und lasz den Schleier mir.” 

Johann: “Den Schleier ?” 

and later: 

“Du nahmst das Leben mir mit diesem Schleier.” 
This word seems a kind of Leitmotiv for Agnes, and occurs 
altogether ten times. 

In Penthesilea the chief characters are also in the demoniac 
grip of a single passion. It is desire, vaulting ambition, “Der 
Wunsch,” that possesses Achilles and Penthesilea as a madness 
to their undoing. ‘ Wunsch” is the ruling idea of the play. The 
Greek general says: 

“Die sucht, ob nicht ein schmaler Pfad sich biete 
Fir einen Wunsch der keine Fligel hat.”' 
Prothoe, one of the Amazons, to Penthesilea (p. 107): 
“Um eines Sieges, 
Der deine junge Seele flichtig reizt, 
Willst du das Spiel der Schlachten neu beginnen ? 
Weil unerfillt ein Wunsch, ich weisz nicht welcher, 
Dir im geheimen Herzen blieb.” 
The queen answers (p. 108): 
“Sind’s meine Wiinsche blosz, die mich 
Zuriick auf’s Feld der Schlachten rufen?” 
Some scenes later, Penthesilea says (p. 122): 
“Warum auch wie ein Kind gleich, 
Weil sich ein fliichtiger Wunsch mir nicht gewahrt, 
Mit meinen Gottern brechen?” 
Later Prothoe says to her (p. 126): 
“Nicht ruhn wollt’ ich, .... 


Bis meiner lieben Schwester Wunsch erfillt.” 
IP, 97, Siegen’s edition. 
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Toward the end of the drama, Meroe, another Amazon, says (p. 
164): 
“Sie zog dem Jiingling entgegen 
In der Verwirrung ihrer jungen Sinne 
Den Wunsch, den glihenden, ihn zu besitzen.” 

This overmastering and unfulfilled desire is the fate of both 
Penthesilea and Achilles. It is not an external force, but the 
essence of their natures. It is the romantic psychological fate. 
The priestess, not understanding Penthesilea, says (p. 124): 

“Unmoglich, 
Das nichts von aussen sie, kein Schicksal halt, 
Nichts als ihr théricht Herz... .” 
and Prothoe, Penthesilea’s devoted friend, who understands her, 
answers: 
“Das ist ihr Schicksal.” 


It is as if Kleist had deliberately chosen this opportunity to hurl 
his interpretation of the powers ruling over life at the heads of 
convention and tradition symbolized by the priestess. Later 
Prothoe says to Penthesilea (p. 135): 
“Welch ein Geschick auch tiber dich verhingt sei, 
Wir tragen es, wir beide!” 
Achilles says to her (p. 144): 
“Vernichtend war das Schicksal, Konigin, 
Das deinem Frauenstaat das Leben gab.” 
Later he says again (p. 153): 
“Dein Schicksal ist auf ewig abgeschlossen.” 
The herald brings Achilles’ challenge to the queen with the words 
(p. 157): 
“So fordert er... . 
Noch einmal dich in’s Feld hinaus, auf dasz 
Das Schwert, des Schicksals ehr’ne Zung’, entscheide.” 

In Die Hermannsschlacht the word “Locke” is repeated to 
give force to the motivation of Thusnelda’s inhuman plot against 
Ventidius, the Roman commander. Pretending to love her, he 
has asked her for a lock of hair. Later we learn that this request 
really was not prompted by sentiment, but by base vanity. His 
fate rests upon Thusnelda’s state of mind on discovering his true 
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purpose. The word occurs sixteen times. The portrayal of 
Thusnelda’s wrath is not without a concurrent brutality of race- 
feeling in Kleist himself, characterized by a frequent repetition 
of the word “ Barin.” 

The phrase “Fanfare blasen” occurs in an impressive manner 
in Kleist’s Prinz von Homburg, its purpose being to emphasize 
Homburg’s state of mind. One idea possesses him—the desire 
to win Natalie; he pursues it with somnambulistic concentration. 
He can win her only by distinguishing himself in an extraordi- 
nary manner, by a great decisive victory. This ambition speaks 
in the words “Fanfare blasen,” which in Homburg’s mind dis- 
place the whole careful plan of battle by which the complete 
destruction of the enemy is to be compassed.’ 

Feldmarschall: “ Dann wird er die Fanfare blasen lassen” (p. 24). 
After a slight interruption by the other characters, the prince 
repeats: 

“Dann wird er die Fanfare blasen lassen!” (p. 25). 
The ‘“‘Feldmarschall” is about to continue giving orders: 
“Eh’ wird er nicht Fanfare blasen lassen” (p. 26). 
Rittmeister von Golz writes it down: 
“Eh’ wird er nicht Fanfare blasen lassen.” 
The “Feldmarschall” asks the Prince if he has written it down: 
Prinz: “Von der Fanfare?” 
Hohenzollern: Fanfare! Sei verwiinscht! Nicht eh’ als bis 
Later Homburg: 
“Ja, allerdings! Eh’ nicht. 
Doch dann wird er Fanfare blasen lassen.” 
At the battle the prince gives orders for the attack before he 
receives word from the other divisions of the army: “ Lass Fan- 
fare blasen!” (p. 36), and, in spite of remonstrances from his 
friends, repeats, “Trompeter, die Fanfare!”’ (p. 37). 

During his temporary hallucination the prince passes the open 
grave prepared to receive his body after his execution. The word 
“Grab” is repeated a number of times in order to emphasize the 


| Edited by Nollen (Boston: Ginn & Co.). 
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part that associations aroused by it play in the psychological 
motivation. This part is clearly contained in this line: 


“Seit ich mein Grab sah, will ich nichts als leben” (p. 72). 


This is one of the cases in which the sound of a word concurs with 
its meaning in producing an effect of foreboding. 

In Hebbel’s dramas repetition for the purposes of psychological 
motivation is used in a similar manner as in Kleist. Hebbel, how- 
ever, has some subtleties and dramatic effects all his own, corre- 
sponding to his peculiar conception of a barbaric eroticism—a 
monster half ape half god, in whose worship Romanticism and 
Naturalism have at all times met. 

In Judith the word “Opfer” is used in a very interesting 
manner. Hebbel’s purpose was to have it clearly understood that 
Judith, no matter how much she is fascinated by the primitive 
force of Holofernes, is not actuated by desire, even loathes the 
sweetness of the desire that threatens to overwhelm her a few 
times. The idea of sacrifice has to be emphasized throughout 
the play to overcome any suspicion in the spectator that, partly 
at least, Judith is seeking gratification rather than martyrdom. 
Therefore the word “Opfer’’ is thrust at us at the outset. Act I 
begins: 

Holofernes: “ Opfer!” 

Oberpriester: “Welchem Gott?” 

Holofernes: “Wem ward gestern geopfert?” 


Holofernes: “Bringt das Opfer Einem, den ihr Alle kennt, und doch 
nicht kennt.” 


Oberpriester: “Holofernes befiehlt, dass wir einem Gott opfern 
sollen,” ete. 
At the end of the drama, when we know how great Judith’s sacri- 
fice has been, she rejects the offer of a reward with the words: 

“Wenn das Opfer verréchelnd am Altar niederstirzt, qualt ihr’s mit 
der Frage, welchen Preis es auf sein Leben und Blut setzt? ... .” 
However, the force of Holofernes, the barbaric superman, does 
play an important part in the conflict raging in Judith’s mind, 
and to emphasize this also, the word ‘‘Kraft’’ occurs frequently, 
especially in the fifth act, just before the catastrophe. We are for 
a time in doubt whether Judith’s determination can hold out 
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against the fascination of this force in Holofernes. The word also 
suggests the irony of fate in the situation of a strong man boast- 
ing of his security when the shadow of death is already upon him. 
In Golo und Genoveva, Siegfried, Genoveva’s husband, suffers 
from an obsession of distrust as mad and deadly as the characters 
in Kleist’s Familie Schroffenstein. His suspicion is so deep. 
rooted and wilfully irrational that Golo says of him: 
“Mein Widerruf bewirkte nichts, 
Als dass er mir’s nur um so fester glaubte.” 
Repetition in Golo und Genoveva is overdone to such a degree 
that it is almost comical; as, for instance, “log” in Act IV, scene 6: 
Golo: “ Herr Graf, ich log.” 
Siegfried: “Du logst? .... 
Doch gegen eine solche Liige war 
Sie schuldlos .... 
Du logst !” 
Golo: “Ich log.” 
Siegfried: “ . . . . Umniemals zu erfahren, ob mein Weib 
Die Siainderin, ob du der Liigner warst.” 
Margaretha: Brav! Eins—zwei—drei... . 
Ich log! zum dritten Mal! Nur figt hinzu: 
Ich log den andern Beiden nach. Verschweigt 
Warum wir logen. 
Thr straft mich Liigen. 
Nur zu! Ich log! 
Two pages later, after Siegfried has become still more entangled 
in his madness of doubt, 


Margaretha: “Thr seid ein Mann, 
Den Keiner zu beliigen wagen wird. ... . os 
Siegfried: .... 


Margaretha: “Doch ob sie etwa unerlaubt gekisst, 
Es ist erlogen (zu Golo). Nichts fir ungut, Herr, 
Thr kénnt ja selbst belogen sein!” 
The hero of the play is Golo. The dramatic purpose of it is to 
show how an erotic passion may not only lead a man into crime, 
but corrupt his will until he knowingly chooses a career of crime. 
Golo becomes in the end a deliberate criminal. 
The last line in Act I reads: 
Golo: “So leg’ ich’s aus, ich soll ein Schurke sein.” 
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Then in Act ITT, scene 10, after Genoveva has rejected his adul- 
terous suit, putting him on his honor, 


Golo: “Wer jetzt noch bleibt, der muss ein Schurke sein. Ich bin 
ein Schurk’. Nun hab ich Schurkenrecht, denn auch ein Schurk’ hat 


Recht ....” 
At the end of this speech he forcibly kisses Genoveva. In the 
following scene the word ‘ Kuss” is repeated four times, referring 
to Golo’s action, in order to emphasize the dramatic importance 
of it. This importance consists chiefly in the interpretation of 
the kiss by others, especially by Siegfried, the victim of his mad 
jealousy. To quote only two brief lines, in Act IV, scene 6: 

Siegfried: “Ein Kuss auf ihre Hand? 

Ich ktiss die Hand nicht wieder.” 

Another case of repetition in this drama is that of ‘* Mord” 
and “nichts” together, as: “Kin Mord, ein Nichts,” in Golo’s 
speech of six lines concluding ‘Act III. “Mord” occurs in this 
passage five times; “nichts” four times. The repetition serves 
the purpose of showing to what degree of evil and desperation 
Golo has fallen. 

In Maria Magdalena the only word repeated is “nicht,” or 
“nichts.” It occurs in Act III, scene 2, in Klara’s plea. The 
keynote of the whole speech is: “I demand nothing; I have 
nothing to live for now; only marry me to save me from shame 
and death.” It confirms in us the anxious expectation that she 
will yield to the obvious suggestion of self-destruction arising 
from her conviction that her life is hopelessly bankrupt. The 
word “Gulden” repeated in Act I, scene 2, emphasizes a suspicion 
of Karl’s character and is interesting. For this suspicion, though 


_it later proves ungrounded, affects decisively the tragic course of 


events. 

The tragic conflict in Herodes und Mariamne consists in the 
clash between the two principal characters. It is a tragedy of a 
conflict between the pride of a loyal and intensely passionate wife 
and a morbidly selfish, tyrannical husband. The tragic traits of 
Herod's character are emphasized in the repetition of the words 
“weiss” or “wissen,” ‘‘Welt,” “‘zittern;” those of Mariamne, in 
‘“‘zittern,” and her final tragic determination in the word “Tod.” 
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In Act 1, scene 3, Herod has been called to Antonius to give an 
account of the assassination of Mariamne’s brother. Mariamne 
has forgiven bim the murder. 


Herodes: “Ja! Antonius ldsst mich rufen 
Doch, ob auch wiederkehren, weiss ich nicht!” 
Mariamne: “Du weisst es nicht?” 
Herodes: “ Weil ich nicht weiss wie hart 
Mich meine — deine Mutter bei ihm verklagte.” 
Herodes: “Gleichviel! Ich werd’s erfahren. Eins nur muss ich 
Aus deinem Munde wissen, wissen muss ich 
Ob ich und wie ich mich vertheid’gen soll.” 
Mariamne: “Ob du a 


In the ensuing dialogue Herod demands that Mariamne promise 
on oath to kill herself if he should not return, because he wishes 
to know whether she prefers him to the world (“die Welt,” 
repeated four times in five lines). She refuses firmly, too proud 
to pledge herself to do what she is resolved to do of her free 
will. Herodes, thinking her love not great enough to give him 
the comfort of complete sympathy, says: 
“Die Liebe zittert ! 
Die zittert selbst in einer Heldenbrust !” 
Mariamne: “ Die meine zittert nicht !” 
Herodes: “ Du zitterst nicht” (accusing her of selfishness in opposing his 
“Du” to her “ Die meine” ). 
Mariamne leaves him, and in a monologue, scene 4, Herod says: 
“Heut’ nicht! Doch morgen, itibermorgen ! 

Sie will mir nach dem Tode Gutes thun ! 

Spricht so ein Weib? Zwar weiss ich’s, dass sie oft, 

Wenn ich sie schon genannt, ihr Angesicht 

Verzog, bis sie es nicht mehr war. Auch weiss ich’s, 

Dass sie nicht weinen kann, das Krampfe ihr, 

Was ander’n Thrinengiisse sind! Auch weiss ich’s, .... ete.” 
This insistence on entire certainty, in which Mariamne’s integrity 
and honor are ignored, joined with the egoistical contrast between 
“the world” and himself, reveals the whole arrogant selfishness 
of Herod, incapable of faith in others, which, conflicting with 
Mariamne’s passionate pride and love, brings about the catas- 
trophe. Her pride is further emphasized by the word “riche” 
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in Act II, scene 3, occurring four times in three lines.’ She 
would not seek revenge for the murder of her brother, but for a 
breach of the faith demanded and justified by her love and pride. 
Suspense arises from the inferences suggested by this incident, 
as to what she might be capable of doing should her pride be 
deeply hurt by Herod. Still other aspects of Mariamne’s pride 
are contained in the repetitions of the words “schwur”’ (three 
times in the same scene), “Trost” (ibid.). The scene is between 
Mariamne and her mother who mourns for her murdered son, 
Aristobulos, and is much disappointed on finding that Mariamne 
is not in need of “consolation.” 

An extremely effective repetition occurs in Act IV, scene 8. 
Mariamne, having learned that Herod, on his second departure, 
has again given the command to have her killed in case he should 
lose his life during his hazardous enterprise, has come to the 
conclusion that he does not love her. In the frenzy of her 
desperation she arranges a great festivity for the time when the 
news of Herod’s death is expected. She is dancing in a state 
of hysterical excitement when Herod suddenly appears. She 
addresses him: 


Mariamne: “Der Tod! Der Tod! Der Tod ist unter uns! 
Unangemeldet wie er immer kommt.” 
Salome [who desires Mariamne’s death]: “Der Tod, fiir dich. Ja wohl! 
So fihlst du selbst!” 
Mariamne: “ Zieh’ das Schwert ! 
Reich mir den Giftpokal! Du bist der Tod ! 
Der Tod umarmt und kiisst mit Schwert und Gift.” 
Salome [to Herod]: “Die Kerzen haben dich betrogen; 
Hier wird gejubelt tiber deinen 7'od.” 


This ominous word continues to recur throughout this scene, the 
last and climacteric one of the fourth act. Its chief purpose is 
psychological in two directions: principally, to symbolize Mari- 
amne’s determination to die, but also to confirm, partly through 
the insinuations of Salome, Herod’s suspicions of Mariamne, which 
the latter is too proud, too bitterly determined, even to make an 


1 Edited by R. M. Werner (Berlin: B. Behr, 1901), p. 249. See also “* Rache” repeated 
three times in three lines, earlier in the same scene, p. 243. 
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attempt of dispelling. It furthermore confronts the spectator 
blankly with the inevitable issue of the situation. 

There are a great many repetitions in Hebbel’s Nibelungen; 
but since they present no new type of repetition in psychological 
motivation, it may suffice here simply to name the chief words. 
They are: ““Nebelkappe,” ‘‘Gartel” (ten times), Eid,” ““ Drachen”’ 
(Chriembild trying to influence Etzel), “Falke,” “Schuh” (in the 
stone-throwing contest Siegfried outthrows his adversary always 
by one “Schuh”’) ; and “‘liebte” (twice), “hasste,” “Hass” (three 
times), “‘versdhnte,” “ Verséhnung” (five times), in close yuxtapo- 
sition in Chriembild’s “ Rache.”’ 

In Grillparzer’s dramas the most obvious case of repetition 
coming under this head occurs in Kénig Ottokar’s Gliick und 
Ende. The word “knieen”’ in various forms occurs at the end of 
Act III in line 614' twice; after that in IV, 69, 70, 71, 108, 110, 
195, 196, 200, 479 (twice), 480. This word, repeated over and 
over again to Ottokar, or within his hearing, by his army, by the 
burgomaster and citizens of Prague, his subjects, and finally by 
his adulterous wife and Zawisch, her paramour, becomes an intol- 
erable taunt, lashing him on to his now mad and hopeless revolt, 
to the brutal, lawless execution of Meerenberg, and to his final 
undoing. In a similar manner Sappho goads herself into fury by 
the repetition of the word “Undank”: Sappho, IV,18, 27, 30 (three 
times), 102,108. Speaking the word the first time inadvertently 
in her plaint over Phaon’s desertion, she is arrested, at the sound 
of it on her own lips, by the emotional possibilities of it, as it 
were. She fairly gloats over it in her self-abandonment to wrath, 
her rage gradually rising to a point where her actions, beginning 
with the determination to exile Melitta, take the tragic turn. In 
addition to this, the repetition forces upon us the inference that 
by putting her claim to Phaon’s loyalty on the ground of grati- 
tude she unconsciously acknowledges defeat. 

To return to Ottokar, other cases of repetition are “feierlich” 
with ‘“‘Gelabde” (I, 345, 347, 360, 557), emphasizing Ottokar’s 
willingness to use any pretext to attain his ambitious ends; “O 
Hand von Schnee,” etc. (II, 157, 158, 162, 165, 364, 561), mark- 


1 Lichtenheld’s edition (Cotta). 
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ing the gradual acquiescence of the queen in Zawisch’s suit, and 
generally foreshadowing the part she is to play; further Ottokar’s 
repeating, Schwache macht versdhnlich” (III, 224, 229), 
showing that Ottokar’s yielding is not prompted by a sense of 
right, but merely by momentary exhaustion, and suggesting that 
as soon as there is sufficient incentive again, he will return to his 
iniquitous ways. 
In Ein Bruderzwist in Osterreich the word “Spiel” is sig- 

nificant. In Act III Rudolph, speaking of Matthias, says: 

“Mein Bruder ist nicht schlimm, obgleich nicht klug, 

Ich geb’ ihm Spielraum, er begehrt zu spielen.” 

Julius replies: 

“War’s Spiel, dass eigner Macht er schloss den Frieden ?” 

“Ist’s Spiel, dass er den Herren spielt im Land ?” 

Rudolph: “Du spielst mit Worten, wie er mit der Macht.” 
And again, p. 107,’ “Heldenspiel.” This word, accounting as it 
does for the most significant weakness, lack of stability, in Matthias 
(and also, though in a different manner, in the other, actual or 
possible, pretenders to the throne of Austria), foreshadows the 
disastrous part he is to take in the affairs of a country that needs 
firmness and sober persistency in its ruler more than any other 
quality. The triviality and irrelevancy of the Hapsburgians is 
further brought to our notice in the repetitions of the word 
“Kreis” (“im Kreise drehen”) on pp. 43 (twice), 44, 64 1. i” 
Three distinct ideas are interwoven to form the tragic compli- 

cation of Das Goldene Vliess. They are the traditional fate 
attached to the thirst for gold, symbolized in the fleece laden 
with an accumulating weight of curses. This idea influences 
the external action directly, requiring external motivation. It is 
emphasized chiefly by the repetitions of the words “Vliess” and 
“Fluch.” The other two ideas are the relations between civiliza- 
tion and barbarism, and the purely personal conflict between Jason 
and Medea. Of these the former, though it appears as a psycho- 
logical conflict, will be discussed later,* because the interest attach- 
ing to it primarily involves a much broader general question, the 


1 Cotta edition. 2 Edited by August Sauer (Cotta). 
3 Under the head of “ Dramas with a Purpose,”’ 
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psychological conflict being merely one of its reflexes. But the 
personal relations between Jason and Medea are purely and ulti- 
mately psychological. Medea, in pouring out her bitterness to 
Kreusa, characterizes Jason thus, repeating the same words ten 
lines farther on: “Du kennst ihn nicht, ich aber kenn ibn ganz.” 
This line, framing, as it were, through repetition her indictment 
of Jason, gives a weight to it for the attention of the spectator, 
which pursues him, compelling him to apply her interpretation 
of Jason’s motives to his acts, note his deterioration step by step, 
and draw inferences as to the probable direction of his course. 
Otto Ludwig uses repetition very extensively. The most em- 
phatic cases of it will be treated under a different head. There are, 
however, some very good ones in Die Makkabder' which belong 
here. The leading idea in this play is that Judah is chosen by 
the Lord to restore the historic splendor of the house of Israel. 
The faith of the people in the chosen of the Lord, actuating all 
the chief characters, including Judah himself, becomes the funda- 
mental psychological motive of the play. It is emphasized by a 
repetition of the word “Judah.” This name occurs through- 
out the play with greater frequency than would be required by 
ordinary speech; e. g., seven times on p. 176. This extraor- 
dinary repetition produces in us the feeling that the salvation of 
the whole people depends upon this one man. We gradually asso- 
ciate a growing sense of a superhuman prominence and power with 
Judah. This feeling is enhanced by these repetitions: ‘‘Gross” 
(Act I, pp. 174, 175; four times); “Mann” (I, 174, 175; five times) ; 
and again in the same association (I, 187; four times); “Krone 
David” (emphasizing the historical mission of Israel; I, 179; four 
times; including “Kénigskrone,” once). Associated with this 
within sixteen lines: “Kranz,” in “Kranz die Krone” (twice) ; 
and “Hut,” “Hohenpriesterhut,” ‘“Aaron’s Hut” (four times). 
“Hut” and “ Krone” often recur later in the same scene; “ Volk,” 
“Retter,” “Retter-Volk,” together (I, 183; twice); “Volk” alone 
frequently ; “ Krone” again in the same association, later in I, 188 
(four times) ; *‘will’s” (“Der Herr will’s”) (II, 201, 203; thirteen 
times). Minor repetitions are: ‘“‘Tempel” (II, 196; five times), 
1 Edited by Adolph Bartels (Leipzig: Max Hesse). 
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emphasizing the religious nature of the struggle; “Freundschaft” 
(three times), ‘‘fluchen” (‘‘eignem Kinde,” twice) (five times), 
emphasizing the pre-eminent and irreconcilable character of the 
conflict. 

Of the repetitions in Wagner the following belong here: 
“Farchten,” in Siegfried (about twenty-five times), foreshadow- 
ing Siegfried’s careless and ingenuous nature which ultimately 
causes his death; “verthan” and “versungen,” in Die Meister- 
singer, to characterize the weight of philistinism in the master- 
singers with which Walther’s free spontaneity has to contend. 


REPETITION PER SE 


There are a number of cases where psychological motivation 
is achieved, not by the meaning nor by the sound of the word, 
but principally by the mere fact that a person repeats the same 
word. Such a repetition, whether in the form of quick iteration, 
or interrupted by varying intervals of silence or of other words 
or events, indicates a certain emotional state of the speaker, or 
reveals a certain emotional effect produced by another person, 
thus interpreting also the latter’s conduct; or it induces an emo- 
tional reaction in the person in whose presence the repetition 
occurs. The range of emotions that can be expressed by such 
repetition and the reactions caused by it is unlimited. It reaches 
below and above the normal, including, to give a few instances, 
joy, hate, terror, enthusiasm, love, passion, impatience, concern of 
any kind; disappointment, dejection, melancholy, despair, desper- 
ation, malice, stubbornness, and so forth. In Kleist’s Familie 
Schroffenstein, Jeronimus, related to both the hostile houses, goes 
‘to Rupert on an errand of reconciliation. At this time the herald 
sent by Rupert to Sylvester to, declare a war of extermination bas 
been slain by the mob assembled before Sylvester’s palace. The 
news of the deed has aroused all the evil passions in Rupert. 
He receives Jeronimus with these words (Act IIT, scene 2): 


“.... Vielleicht hast du 
Auftrég’ an mich, kommst im Geschaft des Friedens, 
Stellst selbst vielleicht die heilige Person 
Des Herolds dar ?—” 
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Jeronimus: “Des Herolds ?—Nein. Warum? 
Die Frag’ ist seltsam.” 
During the progress of this scene Rupert gives way to an almost 
satanic hatred of his adversaries. Toward the end, with ominous 
emphasis, he says: 
“Was ist ein Herold ?” 
Jeronimus: “ Du bist entsetzlich —” 
Rupert: “Bist du denn ein Herold ?” 
Jeronimus: “Dein Gast bin ich, ich wiederhol’s und wenn 
Der Herold dir nicht heilig ist, so wird’s 
Der Gast dir sein.” 
We see the murderous plan soon to be executed forming in 
Rupert’s hate-ridden mind. The word is repeated frequently 
afterward: pp. 59 (twice), 64 (twice), 66, 67 (twice), 76; but in 
these later cases it is not so much the repetition as the meaning 
of the word which produces the intended effect of showing the 
extent of Rupert’s malice in this violation of one of the most sacred 
laws of war. 

In Otto Ludwig’s Erbférster the word “durchforsten” is used 
in a similar way. The disastrous quarrel between the forester 
and Stein arises over the question of thinning out (durchforsten) 
a certain forest. The repetition of “durchforsten” (about twenty 
times) in Act I, scene 1 (pp. 102 ff., 111-28), which is peculiarly 
insistent, marks, and intensifies as well, the obstinacy of the two 
men. This effect is reinforced, with reference to the forester, by 
his manner of repeating the word ‘‘Herr” three times on p. 103, 
and again three times on the following page, where it has a dif- 
ferent meaning, yet essentially the same dramatic effect. These 
repetitions are supported by a number of others which, on account 
of their organic connection, are quoted here rather than under the 
preceding head, where they belong: ‘‘ Vom Vater zum Grossvater,”’ 
p- 130, p. 133 (five times); “Recht” p. 130 (six times in a short 
passage, harking back to: “‘Aber der Herr hat doch allemal recht, 
weil er der Herr ist” p. 103); and again, p. 165, three times, and 
in other places throughout the play; ‘“‘Bauernmoral,” p. 117 (four 
times; “redlich,” p. 117 (four times); ‘wenn und aber,” pp. 133, 
134, 165, 171, 172. The psychological condition from which the 
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disastrous course of events takes its rise is an obsession of a simi- 
larly blind force as in Kleist’s Familie Schroffenstein. The old 
“Forster,” whose father and grandfather have had his position 
before him, regards it as his right and duty (opposed to the ego- 
istical “‘ Bauernmoral”’) to impose his will regarding the conduct of 
his office even upon his employer. He declines to reason about 
the matter, to consider the “wenn und aber,” insisting on 
nursing his feeling of resentment over his discharge which 
is the result of his quarrel with his master, He feels himself a 
victim merely of a brute force residing in an order of things which 
he symbolyzes by an invidious repetition of the word ‘“ Herr.” 

The extravagant use of repetition in this play comports well 
with the subject of it, which is a purely emotional condition. At 
the root of the disaster is temper. Repetition here combines the 
two functions of being a consistent form of expression on the part 
of the ‘‘ Forster,” and of conveying to the audience a sense of his 
extraordinary mental condition and the fatal external consequences 
likely to spring from it. 

In Grillparzer’s Medea occurs a case of repetition revealing, 
not a state of mind in the speaker, but in the person addressed, 
and arousing an important partisan reaction in the sympathies of 
the spectator. Medea, trying to please Jason, has learned a song. 
She has to repeat the words, “Ich weiss ein Lied,” a number of 
times before Jason, absorbed in his interest in Kreusa, takes 
cognizance of her (Medea, II, 281, 292, 295).' 


IV. PLAYS WITH A PURPOSE (“TENDENZ”) 


The point of view thus far taken in analyzing the dramatic 
action has been that of causality. The only relations between 
the parts and the dramatic whole considered have been those of 
actual fact, establishing a plausible consistency, either of external 
sequences of events, or of internal, psychological processes. The 
only faculty appealed to in the spectator has been assumed to be 
that of sane and critical inferences from external evidence or 
psychological data. But in judging a serious drama another 
faculty comes into play—the faculty of appreciation, or judgment 


1 Edited by A. Lichtenheld (Cotta). 
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of values. These values may be either ethical or aesthetic. Both - 
of these will have to be treated under separate heads. 

1. The ethical values of a drama.—There is a school of writers 
and critics who demand that no appreciation of ethical values is 
to enter into the judgment of art and literature. They would 
rest content with a presentation of a plausible sequence of events, 
external or psychological, disregarding their ethical values esti- 
mated in terms of individual, social, generally human, historical 
interests. (Whether these interests are ultimately to be accounted 
for by utility, or absolute ideal validity, or a compromise between 
the two, does not matter here.) But it is evident, and has always 
been the resuit worked out by the intellectual activity of the dif- 
ferent eras of literary and cultural thought, that the more com- 
prehensive, the more complete, the more universal the range of 
human interests embodied in works of literature is, the more 
intense, potent, and enduring is their appeal. No dramatic action 
and no psychological problem or conflict have vital significance 
for the world unless they have far and deep-reaching ethical bear- 
ings. Supreme art is impossible, no matter how clever it is, 
without supreme ethical significance. This significance, or value, 
of a drama is therefore one of the two fundamental criteria of 
excellence and power, the other being that of intrinsic consistency, 
already considered. Neither can take the place of the other. 
No ethical purpose, however high, can uphold a drama lacking 
dramatic consistency, any more than a building badly constructed 
will resist ruin because it is dedicated to some high service. Nor 
can supreme skill expended on flimsy and perishable material give 
enduring value to it. Perfect harmony between construction and 
ethical value produces perfect art. 

In the supreme drama the moral values residing in the dramatic 
data, and adding substance to the objects of our suspense, form an 
integral part of the structure and organism of the drama, and par- 
ticularly of motivation, so completely that analysis of the one 
necessarily covers the other also. But in the great majority of 
serious dramas the purpose exceeds the structural capacity. They 
are the so-called dramas-with-a-purpose. In these the ordinary 
methods of motivation are thwarted and diverted by an extraneous 
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guiding idea. For, the ethical purpose being dominant in the 
poet’s mind, the sequence of events or the psychological processes 
cannot be the ultimate goal of his motivation. They are merely 
helps, intermediate supports, enabling him to reach his final aim. 
No matter, therefore, how great a share of our attention is 
absorbed by the interest of story—external motivation—or the 
psychological interest—internal motivation—our expectancy is 
not directed primarily toward these, but toward the dramatist’s final 
attainment of his purpose toward which they are devised to lead. 
These dramas, which are called didactic or allegorical or symbo- 
listic or problematic according to the literary methods followed 
in their composition, form a mixed class, partly overlapping the 
other two classes. It is hardly necessary to point out that among 
those influenced by Romanticism the dramas of purpose as a 
rule intersect the class characterized by psychological motivation. 

The question may be asked how an ethical purpose can pro- 
duce dramatic suspense. In a drama of this class we are always 
dimly conscious and morally certain that the dramatist is prepared 
to lead the action to his purpose, whether his theme or characters 
will or no. We feel that we have fallen in with a personally con- 
ducted party. All the routes and stopping-places have been 
arranged before the start; all lateral avenues of disconcerting 
spontaneity have been closed and sealed. Every little glimpse of 
the poet’s intention will therefore bring our speculations within 
closer range of the dominant interest embodied in the drama, and 
thus intensify our suspense. 

In none of the cases under consideration has the purpose been 
put on an absolute philosophical ground, for the good reason that 
a' dramatist of any insight could not assume such a ground in an 
existence without absolute values and with all its ideals indis- 
solubly bound up with pragmatic interests. It is always found to 
rest upon a lower ground, where the ethical interest is more or 
less mixed with a personal and passional one, with a more or less 
prejudiced preference, as patriotism, race-prejudice, religious or 
any other kind of partisanship, affinity with certain types of char- 
acter and temperament, and so forth. Considered from the point 
of view of the ideal, of a universal art these personal preferences 
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might seem, and some of them undoubtedly are, in a measure cor- 
rupt. As regards the national interest, however, it is certain, and 
has been emphasized in modern times since Herder by every com- 
petent writer on the subject, that all supreme dramatic art has had 
its root in the national life in which it flourished, and has there- 
fore never been quite without patriotic or racial, and even chau- 
vinistic, bias. Respect and sympathy cannot be withheld even 
from the idiosyncrasies engendered by a warm-hearted, full-blooded 
participation in the potent influences surrounding us at every step 
we take. 

Schiller in Wilhelm Tell appealed to the patriotic interest of 
his German contemporaries, trying to teach them, through the 
example of the Swiss republicans, the needed lesson of national 
unity. The repetition of the word “ein” (“einig”) throughout 
the play, culminating in Attinghausen’s dying words (IV, 2, 2452), 
“Seid einig, einig, einig,”’ had a powerful effect upon the Ger- 
mans of those days of disunion and weakness. But nowadays, 
political union having been accomplished and patriotic passion 
satisfied, cooler consideration divests the word of a potency not 
genuine, because not sufficiently related to the fundamental struc- 
ture of the play. 

Lessing’s Nathan der Weise presents an example of an extreme 
reaction against the religious intolerance of his time, prompting 
him to give an unfair representation to the Christian, as opposed 
to the Jewish and Mohammedan religions. In I, 5, “gehorchen” 
and “meint der Patriarch” are often repeated to show the abject- 
ness of the monk and to dispose us unfavorably toward the repre- 
sentatives of Christianity. The same purpose is served by the 
repetitions of “Rat,” “Scheiterhaufen,’ ‘“Holzstoss,” “‘ein Pro- 
blema,” and especially the words recurring very often: “Thut 
nichts, der Jude wird verbrannt,” emphasizing the cold-blooded 
cruelty of the Christians. The repetition of “Jude,” ‘‘ganz 
gemeiner Jude,” by Al-Hafi to protect Nathan, serves to charac- 
terize the Christians unfavorably and the Mohammedan favorably. 

In Prinz von Homburg Kleist made an attempt to rid the prince 
of the arbitrary individualism characteristic of his own and his 
Romantic contemporaries’ more youthful view of life, and of the 
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heroes of his earlier dramas, by making him bow to the authority 
of law. The issue of the play depends upon the interpretation of 
certain parts of martial law. The word “Gesetz’’ is significantly 
repeated toward the end of the drama (about six times, pp. 105, 
106, 113, 115, Nollen ed.). 

A very important case of purpose emphasized by repetition 
occurs in Hebbel’s Agnes Bernauer. Albrecht, son and heir of 
Ernst, duke of Bavaria, has married Agnes, the daughter of a 
burgher of Augsburg. The nobles and estates of the duchy are 
incensed over the mésalliance, and the duchy is brought to the 
brink of a revolution. When neither Albrecht nor Agnes proves 
amenable to his urgent request to save the country by dissolving 
their union, Duke Ernst has Agnes abducted and, after the 
formality of a trial, put to death for high treason. Albrecht col- 
lects an army, defeating his father’s forces. Ernst himself is 
taken prisoner. The tragic conflict is between the raison d'état 
and personal loyalty to the beloved wife, between the duties of 
Albrecht as an individual and as a citizen, the most important 
citizen, of the state. When Albrecht learns that his father, the 
duke, has been captured, he, who has been killing whomever of 
his father’s chief followers he could overtake, commands (V, 8, 
pp. 82, 83): 

“[Man] soll ihn freilassen! Gleich!” 

Nothaft von Wernberg: “Ei, das kommt wohl morgen auch frith 
genug !” 

Albrecht: “ Gleich ! sage ich. Mensch, fihlst du’s denn nicht auch?” 

Nothhafft von Wernberg: “Eh’ er Urfehde geschworen hat und uns 
wenigstens die Képfe gesichert hat?” 

Albrecht (stampft mit dem Fuss): “Gleich! Gleich! Gleich!” 
This sudden halt in the midst of his headlong career of revenge, 
jeopardizing the lives of himself and his faithful followers, brings 
home to us his abiding respect for law and order, symbolized by 
the person of the ruler. It prepares us for the turn in the course 
of the dramatic action. This effect is further intensified by the 
repetition of the words “Gdéttliche und menschliche Ordnung”’ 
(V, 9) and “Gewalt”’ (p. 84): 

Ernst [to Albrecht]: “.... Aber wenn du dich wider gédttliche 


und menschliche Ordnung empodrst .... ” 
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Albrecht: “ Géttliche und menschliche Ordnung! Ha, ha! Als ob’s 

zwei Regenbogen waren, die man zusammengefiigt und als funkelnden 
Zauberring um die Welt gelegt hatte! Aber die géttliche Ordnung rief 
sie in’s Leben... . Die menschliche ... . (er tritt Ernst naéher) die 
menschliche .... 1” 
And in the next scene (V, 10, p. 86) the imperial herald, in pro- 
nouncing the ban of the empire over him, again repeats: “in 
deinem Trotz wider menschliche und géttliche Ordnung . .. . 
Another repetition referring to the purpose of the drama is that 
of “Gewalt” (V, 10, p. 87): 

Albrecht: “Soll ich mich vor der Gewalt demiithigen .... ?” 

Ernst: “Gewalt? Wenn das Gewalt ist, was du erleidest, so ist 
eine Gewalt, die alle deine Vater dir anthun, eine Gewalt, die sie selbst 
sich aufgeladen, und ein halbes Jahrtausend lang ohne Murren ertragen 
haben und das ist die Gewalt des Rechts! .... ” 

This example may suffice for Hebbel. But before passing on 
it is necessary to point out that of all the dramatists of a higher 
order he is the one most persistent and immoderate in attempting, 
by way of a false (a ‘“faked”’) background, to extend the reach 
of the central ideas of his plays far beyond their intrinsic struc- 
tural validity, and that he more than others offers examples of 
words repeated to emphasize his special purpose.’ 

The most numerous cases in Grillparzer’s dramas are found in 
Libussa. The fundamental conflict in the play is between two 
theories of government: the old patriarchal one, deriving the 
authority of the ruling class from a mystical unity with the cosmic 
order of things, and exacting from the subject classes a childlike 
confidence and reverence; and the ideal of modern constitutional 
liberalism, basing the distribution of authority on a definite 
Declaration of Rights. Secondary conflicts are those between 
feministic and reactionary ideals of an absolute right to be en- 
forced without compromise by a mere appeal to the sense of 
justice of the governed, on the one hand, and a practical, deter- 
mined, persistent method, preferring for the time being a possible, 
partial good to an impossible whole, on the other; and finally be- 
tween obsolete privilege and modern democratic equality. The 


1 As, for instance, the continuous cursing of the Jew in Golo und Genoveva, II, 5; the 
allusions to Christ and the Slaughter of the Innocents in Herodes, and so forth. 
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mystical union between life and the cosmic forces, between tra- 
ditional authority and the natural needs of men, is symbolized by 
‘“‘Kleinod,” “Gurtel,” “Kette,” “Gold” (opposed to “eisern,”’ cf. 
the legend of the Golden Age), ‘‘Krone,” and by the opposition 
of ‘‘Bauer” and “First,” all repeated throughout the play. The 
aversion of ‘“ Libussa”’ (and Grillparzer) to constitutional liberal- 
ism is emphasized through the very insistent repetition of the 
word “Recht,” as, for instance, pp. 121,' 157, 158, 180 (‘‘Gerech- 
tigkeit,” “gerecht,” “Unrecht”), 186 (‘“Recht,” ‘‘Unrecht”), 
etc.’ But the most significant word is ‘‘ Mann,” often opposed to 
‘*Frau,” because man—the modern, liberal man—stands at the 
center of the whole purpose of Libussa; see, for instance, p. 160 
(three times); p. 161 (four times, reinforced by repetition of 
“eisern,” ‘Eisen”); p. 163 (three times, and opposed to “Frau” 
and “ Weib”); p. 164 (three times); p. 174 (three times); and 
so forth. 

In Medea the well-ordered, ample simplicity of civilization is 
opposed to the disarranged narrow complexity of barbaric minds 
in these words spoken by both Kreusa and Medea: Medea (I, p. 
86), ‘‘ Ein einfach’ Herz,” and Kreusa (III, 247), ‘‘Ein einfach’ 
Herz und einen reinen Sinn.” 

2. The aesthetic interest.—Every drama appeals to a certain 
extent, and to an extent increasing in proportion to the culture of 
the audience, to the literary sensibilities of the latter. This 
interest, often called sophisticated, is within certain limits 
thoroughly legitimate. It is only the naturalists and literalists, 
demanding the highest degree of “imitation of nature,” of “illu- 
sion’’ attainable, who ignore the obvious fact that art means no 
more than representation only to crude and rudimentary forms of 
aesthetic intelligence; whereas to artists, and to those who have 
entered into its spirit, it means presentation, at first hand, of con- 
ceptions none of which ever existed or can exist in nature except 
in inchoate and rudimentary forms, and in confusing and hope- 
lessly jumbled conglomerations, stimulating, teasing, and feeding 


the artistic intellect, but not satisfying it until they are selected 


1 Edited by August Sauer (Cotta). 


2Cf. Kin Bruderzwist in Osterreich, pp. 66, 100, and elsewhere. This play appears in 
many ways as a preparation for Libussa. 
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and transformed in accordance with what somehow we know to 
be the fundamental canons of art. To suppose that a crude and 
naive mind, because it can recognize certain realistic landmarks 
in the background of a drama, or certain realistic traits in the 
characters, or the actuality of the facts and events represented, 
can form a truer judgment of the merits of a drama than a person 
more deeply cultured and more conscious of himself—provided 
he has not dulled his spontaneity nor corrupted his originality by 
overburdening his memory—means merely making a virtue of 
ignorance and dulness. It is like conditioning the eligibility of 
jurors in an important criminal case upon a stupidity and indo- 
lence sufficient to maintain and protect a state of complete igno- 
rance concerning facts of general repute, and current interpreta- 
tions of that and similar cases. 

Art cannot exist without considerable conventions, though it 
must be without makeshift truths and ideals. But it is obviously 
absurd to suppose that the artistic reality of a work of art is 
diminished by the fact that the audience or spectators are con- 
scious of its being artistic. 

The aesthetic interest is that of the critic and cultured person 
concerned with the artistic—i. e., constructive— purposes of the 
dramatist. The subject of it is not the question of how the action 
is to proceed, but why the dramatist made it proceed as he did. 
That this interest must produce a certain suspense is obvious; 
though it must be admitted that, being less primitive, less con- 
cerned with the foundation needs of life, it is far less potent than 
in the previous cases. There is no drama in which this interest 
does not propose questions to the thoughtful spectator. In 
Grillparzer’s Medea, in the scene between Medea and Kreusa 
ending in the quarrel and the breaking of the lyre, we cannot 
help comparing our opinions thus far formed concerning the logic 
of Medea’s and Kreusa’s characters with the applications of it 
made or promised by the dramatist’s control of the action. We 
cannot, for instance, help weighing Medea’s words: “Du kennst 
ihn nicht, ich aber kenn ihn ganz,’’ and her state of mind be- 
spoken by them as well as their effect upon Kreusa, and trying to 
ascertain how far our conclusions agree with the poet’s, and, in 
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case of disagreement, to what extent we still would find the 
dramatist’s solution of his problem acceptable and capable of en- 
gaging our serious attention. Or in Kleist’s Homburg, one of 
our perfectly legitimate, though called sophisticated, interests in 
the prince’s character would prompt a desire to anticipate, as soon 
and as accurately as possible, how and why the poet would man- 
age a rehabilitation of the prince without violating the intrinsic 
probabilities of the situation. It is through this interest alone 
that we attempt to enter the sanctum, that we try to participate, 
at least by reflection, by Anempfindung, in the creative labor of 
the poet’s mind. The acknowledgment of the legitimacy of this 
interest opens a deep, varied, and fascinating vista of a subject 
not even touched by students of the drama—the subject of the 
deliberate, conscious communication from poet to audience, his 
dramaturgic flirtations, so to speak, with the spectators. 

Among the modern German dramatists it is especially Grill- 
parzer who resorts to such a variety of clever and subtle artifices 
in order to project his shy, and yet intense and pointed, appeals 
to his audiences beyond the direct and literal scope of the language 
of his dramas that one is tempted at times to analyze his motiva- 
tion chiefly from this point of view. To be sure, in the highest, 
the world-art, this personal element is supposed to be drowned 
entirely in a deep flood of objectivity, but do we not, now and 
then, find even Shakespeare himself engagingly wigwagging to 
us across the tempests and the gay splendor of his plays?’ 

Before concluding, a few words should be said regarding the 
use of repetition in the contemporary drama. Without going 
into detail, it should be pointed out that, owing to the Romantic 
character of the contemporary drama, including, as shown above, 
the naturalistic drama, the technical use of the repetition of a 
keyword has remained essentially unchanged. Two examples 
may suffice: one from the first and most extreme drama of 
Naturalism, to wit, the drunken shouts of the old peasant in 
Hauptmann’s Vor Sonnenaufgang, pointing to the catastrophe; 
and the other from one of the subtlest modern psychological 


1For instance, in the monologue on the stage in Hamlet, or Theseus’ speech about 
lunatics, lovers, and poets at the beginning of the fifth act of A Midsummer Night’s Dream. 
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dramas, the word “Liebe” in Sudermann’s Johannes, repeated 
more than a score of times for the purpose of psychological moti- 
vation and development. 

There is one new form of repetition found in the dramas of 
Meaeterlinck, which, though not strictly belonging to the subject, 
yet, both because Maeterlinck is deeply influenced by German 
Romanticism and because he in his turn is influencing the modern 
German drama, should find brief mention. It is the reiteration 
of words and phrases by those of his characters representing sim- 
ple folk and children. This repetition expresses a gaucherie, a 
fate-ridden helplessness and resignation, such as are found among 
the poor and lowly, whom the march of history has passed by. 
The modern reactionary Romanticists— W. B. Yeats, for instance 
—are fond of these folk and their often very engaging, though 
ineffectual, wisdom, and have endeavored to make them available 
for the modern drama. Maeterlinck, by a stroke of genius, seems 
to have selected precisely the kind of words and phrases most 
fitted for this neo-Romantic individualization. 


SUMMARY 


It is generally supposed that Romanticism, being essentially 
lyrical, contributed nothing to the development of the drama. 
The main result of this study may be interpreted as an addition 
to our understanding of the very essential dramatic services of 
Romanticism. The psychological subtlety, wealth, and depth of 
the modern drama would have been impossible except through 
the extension of our knowledge of the passional side of our mental 
processes which we owe to Romantic emotionalism. This exten- 
sion went on in two directions, giving force and variety to the 
relations between the characters of the play-—i.e., developing 
psychological motivation—on the one hand, and fundamentally 
changing those of the audience to the play, on the other. 
Romanticism taught the dramatist how to offer his audience a 
deeper and more poignant satisfaction than his less emotional 
predecessors. The subjects of the latter could be resolved, in 
their more trivial forms, into a tale, or into a riddle or puzzle, a 
mere sop to curiosity, surrendered to a shallow appetite by the 
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device of the dénouement; or, in their more dignified form, into 
the inevitable issue of the course of an external fate. The 
Romantic dramatist, however, perceived that the emotional 
nature of his audience demanded stronger fare; that there was 
before him a collective being abounding in a surprising passional 
capacity, and clamoring for an opportunity to expend some of his 
emotional energy. The only opportunity of this kind in the 
dramatic spectator could be that of passionate participation in the 
dramatic action, of an intense self-identification with the dramatic 
characters. This the Romantic dramatist set out to accomplish, 
aiming at a sort of magic, a mesmeric obsession of the minds of 
his audience. And one of his principal means of imposing, 
intensifying, driving home this obsession was the tireless, recur- 
rent keyword. 

The Romanticists went to an extreme at first, and many of 
them never returned to moderation, believing that this sympa- 
thetic, or magnetic, or hypnotic—i.e., the immediate emotional 
—effect of their dramas took the place of all the more quiet, 
sober, universal verities on which a work of art must be based in 
order to be enduring. Historical development, as always, soon 
drew the true balance, showing that a passionate personal interest 
of the audience in the action of a drama, while it cannot take the 
place of the more objective parts of poetic truth, is yet a funda- 
mental and integral part of the constructive conception of the 
modern drama, adding force and a greatly intensified sense of 
passional reality and intimacy to the dramatic action. 


Martin ScuttzE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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FRENCH WORDS IN LAjJAMON 


In estimating the influence of French on English, various 
scholars have compiled lists of French words in early Middle 
English texts. Thus in A Student's Pastime, pp. 98-102, Skeat 
has a list of seventeen’ French words in the Laud Chronicle (E), 
and of a large number in Old English Homilies, first series. For 
the Ormulum, see Kluge, Englische Studien, XXII, 179ff.; for 
Genesis and Exodus, see Fritzsche, Anglia, V, 43 ff. 

The number of French words in Lajamon’s Brut Sir Frederick 
Madden in 1847 roughly estimated to be, in the earlier text, less 
than fifty, “of which the later text retains about thirty and adds 
to them rather more than forty” (Vol. I, p. xxii). Madden’s sub- 
joined lists make no pretense at completeness, nor are they wholly 
accurate.” His figures, however, seem to have been somewhat 
widely accepted as authoritative: cf. Green, Short History of the 
English People (1874), chap. iii, §1; Koch, Historische Gram- 
matik der englischen Sprache (1882), Vol. I, p. 17; Jusserand, 
Literary History of the English People (1895), p. 219; Toller, 
Outlines of the History of the English Language (1900), p. 223; 
Brooke, English Literature (1901), p. 42. On the other hand, 
Skeat, Principles of English Etymology (1891), second series, 
p. 8, and Emerson, History of the English Language (1894), 
p. 162, give the number of French words in both texts as about 150. 

The inaccuracy of Madden’s statement was noted by Sturmfels, 
Anglia, VIII, 207 (1885), and illustrated by lists of words in 
Morris, Historical Outlines of English Accidence (1872), p. 338. 
These lists, however, even in the revised edition by Kellner and 
Bradley (1895), need considerable correction. One word, tumbel, 
does not occur in Lajamon. The following obviously belong else- 
where: avallen=afallen ¢ OE. afellan; bolle, ‘bowl, 14298 < OE. 


1 To Skeat’s list should be added: acordedan (1119), canceler (1137), duc (1129), sot- in 
sotscipe (1131), sotliche (1137), treson (1135) ; cf. also de in titles (1104, 1106). 


2One word, haleweie (1. 23071), Madden’s own later etymology (Vol. III, p. 501) would 
exclude. 
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bolla; iburned < OE. byrne; crucche 19482 ¢ OE. erycc; ieled 
31941 —theled 29991 ¢ OE. gehalan; martir is an OE. borrowing 
directly from Latin; so are mile, munstre, munt, must, nonne, pal, 
salmes, scole; talie < OE. talian; tavel < OE. tefl; temple OE. 
tempel < Lat.; tunne COE. tunne; warde < OE. weard. More- 
over, Lazamon uses some twenty French words not recorded in 
the Morris lists. 

In the interests of definiteness and convenience I have prepared 
the following new list, adding in parenthesis the French form from 
which apparently Lazjamon drew, and appending references to 
lines of the text. The list is, I believe, complete; perhaps one or 
two words are open to question. Words marked with a star are 
not recorded by Morris; words and forms in italics occur only in 
the later (B) text. Abbreviations used are AF.—Anglo-French ; 
BS.=Bradley-Stratmann’s Middle English Dictionary; KL.= 
Kluge and Lutz’s English Etymology; Matz.—Matzner’s dic- 
tionary to his Altenglische Sprachproben; NED.=New English 
Dictionary. 

abbey (abbeie) 29717, 29721. 

admirail (a(d)miral, -ail) 27668, 27689. 

*alaski, ‘release,’ (alaski(e)r > Fr. lacher) 8838. 

anued, ‘annoyed,’ (anuier) 2259. 

appostolie, ‘pope,’ (apostolie, not OE. apostol) 29614. 

archen, ‘ark,’ (arche) 26, 8965. BS., KL., and Matz. derive 
from OE. earc, an early common Teut. borrowing from Lat. The 
palatalized form suggests Fr. influence. This is the view of NED., 
which, however, admits that OE. earc may have > arche in some 
dialects. 

* *ariued (ariver) 16063. 

*ermi (armer) 15313, armede 8655. 

(h)arsun, ‘saddle-bow,’ (argon) 2263. 

aspide, ‘espied,’ (espier, AF. aspier) 19737. Of Teut. origin, 
OHG. spehon. 

astronomie (astronomie) 24298. 

atyr, noun (atirer, verb) 3275. Of Teut. origin (KL.); still 
doubtful (NED). 

*Aueril, ‘April,’ (Avril) 24196. 
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balles, ‘balls,’ 17443, 24703. Native Teut. (OE. *beallu; cf. 
bealluc) according to NED., which adds: “In the later ME.' 
spelling balle, the word coincided graphically with Fr. balle, ‘ball, 
bale,’ which has hence been erroneously assumed to be its source.” 

barun (barun) 16921, barunes (gen. sing.) 5319. 

biclused, 8698, etc., is rather OE. beclysan direct from Lat. 
Forms in u are OE.; later forms in o (as in 8698 B) are due to 
Fr. (NED). 

*bitraie (-tra(h)ir) 8923. 

*botten, ‘bats,’ 21513, 21593. BS. derive from OFr. batte 
and KL., though mentioning OE. batt, prefer the same derivation. 
Skeat, Notes on Eng. Etymology, s. v., prefers Eng. origin and 
the plural in -n somewhat strengthens this view. Later forms in 
-s imply Fr. influence. 

bunnen, ‘boundary,’ (bunne) 1313. 


cacchen (cachier) 31501, cahte 4547, icaht 10843. 

canele, ‘cinnamon,’ (canele) 17745. 

canones (canon) 21861, 24289. 

cantel-cape, 29749, an ecclesiastical garment mentioned in 
Chron. E. 1070. Cantel is OF r. cantel; cape in Laj., as shown by 
cope of the later text, is< OE. *cipa—ON. kapa; cf. next word. 

cape, 13097, 29559, capen, 7782, 30849. The usual derivation 
from OFr. cape is doubtful. The form cope of the later text 
points unmistakably to OE. *cipa—ON. kapa. This > NE. cope, 
whereas Fr. cipe > NE. cape. 

*cardinal (cardinal) 29497. 

*castel (castel) 188, etc.; frequent in earlier texts; probably 
for this reason omitted from Morris’ list. 

catel, ‘chattel,’ (catel) 30673; also in the form cadel 10023, - 
10261, through influence of eel; cf. adel—édel 20201. 

changede (changer) 3791. 

chapel (chapele) 26140. . 

cheisil, ‘linen,’ (chaisel) 23761. 

*cheres, ‘countenance,’ (chére) 18936. 

cheueteine (chevetaine) 5879. 


1 La}. is pretty early. 
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*clerc, 9899, etc., borrowed early from Lat., the forms later 
coinciding with those from Fr. 

cloke (cloke) 13097. 

conseil (conseil) 2324. 

contre (contré) 1282. 

coriun, ‘a musical instrument,’ 7002. Wace has corun, choron 
(Madden, ITI, 473). 

ert (cri) 11991, etc., ery 27034. 

crune (corone) 4251, etc. 

cruneden (coroner) 31935, icrouned 892. 


delaie (delai) 17480. 

*deolful (doel-; -ful is Eng.) 6901, 11996. 

dotie, ‘dote,’ 3294. KL., Skeat, and NED. explain ME. doten 
as = MDu. doten, whence according to NED. OFr. re-doter is 
borrowed. 

dubben, to ‘dub’ a knight, (adober) 22497, dubbede 30105, 
idubbed 19578. Generally assumed to be Fr. (NED.) ; cf. Skeat, 
Notes, 8.v. 

duc (duc) 86, ete. 

duszepers, dosseperes, ‘the Twelve Peers,’ (douze pers) 1622. 


eastresse, ‘territories,’ (estre) 3583. 

(h)wremite (eremite) 18763, etc., armite 18800. 
*essel, ‘bolt, bar,’ (aissel) 18992. 

eyr ( (h)eir) 8990, 23115. 


failede (faillir) 2938. 

*false (fals) 3155v, etc., ualsest 30182. 
falsie (falser) 23967, faulsede 30406. 
*feste, ‘feast,’ (feste) 14425. 

flum, ‘river,’ (flum) 542, 1299. 

fol, ‘fool,’ (fol) 1442, etc. 

folie (folie) 3024. 


*gingiuere, ‘ginger,’ (gingibre) 17746. 
ginnen, ‘deceit,’ (for engin = Fr. engin) 1323, ete. BS. com- 
pare ON. ginna, ‘deceive.’ 
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gisarme, ‘halberd,’ (gisarme) 1567, etc. 
grace, (grace) 6616. 

granti (granter) 14152, grantede 4789, etc. 
guyse (guise) 19641. 

gyle (guile) 3198, 16382. 


*hardiere 4348, *hardieste 4181, 14470, comparative and 
superlative of hardi ¢ OFr. hardie, which is of Teut. origin. 
Hardeliche, 1529, etc., given by Morris, may possibly belong 
here. Preferably, however, this word is derived, as by Matz., 
from OE. heardlice. The forms in the later text result perhaps 
from a running together of Fr. and Eng. 

hiue 790, apparently a ME. araf Xeydpevov. Madden, IIT, 447, 
equates OFr. hui, huye, and translates ‘sound.’ This explanation 
Morris seems to have accepted. Stratmann refers hiue to OE. 
héof and Matz., s.v. hif, follows Stratmann. 

honure ((h)onour) 6084. 

hostage ( (h)ostage) 8905, etc. 

hurtes, ‘blow, injury,’ (hurte) 1837. 


ire, yr, adj., ‘angry,’ 18597. For irre <OE. yrre, possibly 
influenced by Fr. ire (whence NE. ire). Matz. is doubtful: “afr. 
ire, oder steht es far irre, ags. yrre, woneben afries. tre sich 
findet ?”” NED. reports no occurrence of ire before 1300. 
istored, ‘stored,’ (estorer) 13412. 


kablen, ‘cables,’ (cable) 1338. 


lac, ‘lake,’ 1280. NED. derives from Fr. lac; KL. pronounce 
it an early Lat. loan-word = OE. lagu, ‘ocean’; Matz. remarks: 
“wenn nicht, wie fr. lac, entlehnt aus lat. lacus, wenigstens urver- 
wandt mit demselben, und spater mit ihm zusammengefallen.” 
Cf. also Skeat, Notes, s.v. lake. The word seems to be OE., the 
sense ‘lake’ to be Fr. 

latimer, ‘Latiner, interpreter,’ 14319. Though Madden prints 
latimer in the text, he has latinier in the glossary, in the list of 
French words, Vol. I, p. xxii., and in a quotation, Vol. III, p. 354. 
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The OFr. word was latinier, later corrupted into latim(m )ier 
(NED.); an Anglo-Fr. form latymer is listed by Skeat, Notes, 
p. 420. 

lauede (laver) 7489. OK. had lafian, which in ME. became 
indistinguishably confused with a ME. lave ¢ Fr. laver. 

*legat (legat) 24501, 29735. 

legiun (legion) 6024. 

leon 1463, liun 4085, lion 4085 (leo(n) ). 

*lettre (lettre) 4496. 

licoriz (lycorys) 17746. 

*lire (lyre) 7008; lire oceurs in Wace, 3767. From this 
passage Laz. seems to have taken over bodily choron (see coriun 
above), lire, and satérion. 

lof, ‘luff,’ (lof) 785%, etc. Cf. NED. Skeat regards the word 
as Eng.; ME. lof. 


machunnes, ‘masons,’ (machun, whence Fr. magon) 15465, 
15478. Skeat suggests Teut. origin. 

mahum, ‘god, idol,’ (mahom) 230, ete. 

male, ‘mail(-bag),’ (male) 3543. 

manere (maniere) 894, ete. 

mantel (mantel) 14755, 15274. 

marbre-stone (marbre) 1138, 1817. The forms marme-, mar- 
mon- of the earlier text are ¢ OE. marm-, marmon-, borrowed 
from Lat. 

maumet 29221 = mahimet 14585 (mahumet); cf. mahum. 

messagere (messagier) 829%, 

montaine (montaine) 1282, 25673 B. 


nonneric (nonnerie) 15642, 
note (note) TO00, 


olifantes, ‘elephants,’ (olifant) 23775. 


paide, ‘pleased,’ (paier) 10535, ipaid 2340, 3265. 
pais, 480, ete. 
*paisinge, ‘peace’ 11664. 
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paise, ‘make peace,” 8753, SS3Y. 

paradis (paradis) 24122. 

pare 1432. OFr. parc, ultimately connected with OE. pearruc, 
‘enclosure, (Chron. A. 918); cf. BS., KL., Skeat, Principles of 
Eng. Etymol., 1, p. 221, and NED. 

passi, ‘pass,’ (passer) 1341. 

pensiles, ‘standards, (pen(o)cel) 27183. 

pilegrim (pelegrin) 30730, ete. 

porses, ‘purses,’ (borse) 5027, occurs as early as L050; ef. 
Kluge, Eng. Studien, X1, 65, 36, XX1, 335; and see putte below. 

porz, ‘ports,’ occurs once in the phrase porz of Spaine, 24415. 
OE. port ¢ Lat., influenced by Fr. spelling. 

postles, ‘posts,’ (postel) 1316. Morris has only postes 28032 

post ¢ Lat. 

pouere, ‘poor,’ (povre) 22715, poure 2565, ete., pore 22715, 
ete. 

*prelat (prelat) 24502. 

*primat (primat) 20736. 

prisune (prison) 1016, 

*priue-men (privé) 6877. 

processiun (procession) 18223. 

*prude, ‘pride,’ (prut) 11715, ete, prute 19409. 

*prute, ‘proud,’ 7682, ete., proute 8136, ete., pruttest 20870. 
Both noun and adj. occur in late OE.; perhaps for this reason 
omitted from Morris’ list. 

*purpras, ‘purples,’ noun (purpre) 2368, 5928. 

putte, ‘put,’ 18092, 30780, occurs as early as 1000 (KL.); 
apparently ¢ OFr. bouter. Phonology similar to that of porses 
above. 


riche 128, ete., a running together in form and meaning of 
OE. rice, ‘powerful,’ and OFr. riche, ‘rich,’ itself a borrowing 
from Teut. 

riches occurs only in 8091 where Stratmann, Eng. Stud. 11, 269, 
would read réchels, ‘incense’ < OE. récels, rycels. So of course 
BS. This makes better sense than Madden’s ‘riches’ < OFr. 
richesse. Nor does jeftes of the later text give any help; that 
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seems rather—addeles madmes of 8094. Rich- of richesse is of 
Teut. origin. 

rollede (roller) 22287. 

route (route) 2598. 


salteriun, ‘psaltery,’ 7001; adaptation of Wace’s satérion; cf. 
s.v. lire, above; cf. OE. saltere. 

sarui, ‘serve’ (servir) 3959, etc., sarwede 4855, etc. 

*scamoiene, ‘scammony,’ (scammonie) 17741. 

scapie, ‘escape,’ (escaper) 826, etc., also a fuller form, ascapede 
1611, etc., achaped 18269. 

scare, ‘mockery,’ 5835, etc.; BS. with query derive from OFr. 
escar. 

scarn, scorn (escarn) 17307, ete. OfTeut. origin. Scerninge 
2791. 

scurmen, ‘fence,’ 8144, probably OFr. (Bjérkman, Scandina- 
vian Loan- Words in ME., p. 128) ; cf. Anglo-Fr. eskermir (Skeat, 
' Notes, p. 454). Here seems to belong sceremigge 8144. 

sewlled, as-‘sail,’ (as-saillir) 6146. 

seine, ‘ensign,’ (signe) 9282; cf. OE. segn < Lat. 

seint (saint) 32, etc. 

senaht (senat) 25388. 

senaturs (senateur) 25337, etc. 

seruise (servise) 8071, 8097 B. 

seruuinge 8097, 8114; cf. s.v. sarui. 

sire (sire) 22485. 

siwi, ‘follow,’ (sewir) 1387, stwede 16437. 

soffri, ‘suffer,’ (soffrir) 24854, isoffred 6268. 

sot, ‘fool,’ (sot; occurs in late OE.) 1442, etc., sotten 17309, 
sottes 21806. 

sot-liche 1970. 

sot(h)-scipe 3024, 23178. 

*spiares, ‘spies,’ (derivative of espier, which is of Teut. origin) 
1488, etc. 

*streit, ‘hostile’ (Madden), (estreit) 22270. 

sumunen, ‘summon,’ (somoner) 424. 
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timpe, a musical instrument, ‘tympan’ (Madden), 7003,— 
timpan ‘drum’ of BS.? Madden’s reference to Roquefort, Poésie 
Frang. ed. 1815, p. 116, I have been unable to look up. 

[tr |esur, ‘treasure,’ (tresor) 28834. 

*trinetdes, ‘Trinity’s,’ (trinité; cf. AF. trinitet, Skeat, Notes, 
p. 464) 29533. 

truage, ‘tribute,’ (truage) 7189, ete. 

tumbe, ‘tomb,’ (tumbe) 6080. 

ture, ‘tower,’ (tur) 6056, etc., four 19293, ete. 

turne, ‘turn,’ (torner) 12734, torne 3069, teorne 25574, etc., 
tornde 46, etc., torneden 4586, turnden 1843, etc.; also late OE. 


vrinal (urinal) 17724, 17727. 
vsi, ‘use,’ (user) 10068, vsede 24293. 


waitep (waiter) 23077. 

*wasten (waster) 22575, etc. 

weorre, ‘war,’ 170 etc., OFr. werre ¢ Teut.; also as verb 
weorrede 20191. 

ymages (image, AF. ymage) 18206. 


Summary.—Counting all the words in this list, we have in the 
A text of Lazamon, usually retained in B, 94 words of French 
origin; in the B text only, 64 words of French origin; a grand 
total of 158. From these figures, however, certain deductions are 
to be made: clerc and porz are better regarded as OE. borrowings 
from Latin; in the case of balles, botten, cape, hardeliche, and 
ire, weight of evidence favors native origin; riches is possibly a 
corruption. Hence these more accurate totals: in A and B, 87 
words of French origin; only in B, 63; in all 150. 


B. S. Monroe 


CorNELL UNIVERSITY 


NACHRICHT VON J. WIMPFELINGS DEUTSCHLAND 


While collecting material for a republication of Jacob 
Wimpfeling’s Tutschland, which Hansz Michel Moscherosch 
caused to be printed in 1648, one hundred and fifty years after 
it was written, I ran across an account of this defense of Strass- 
burg and the Rhine by Adam Ritter, of the year 1752, which 
attracted my attention as an exceedingly rare bit of German 
philology for those days. 

Ritter reviews Wimpfeling’s Germania, giving a detailed out- 
line of the work, and then adds a few remarks of his own about 
the language of Wimpfeling which I thought worthy of preser- 
vation. 


Ernst Voss 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Nachricht 
von 
J. Wimpflings Deutschland 
zur Ehre der Stadt Straszburg ete. 
mit einigen Aumerk. zu der teutschen Sprache begleitet 
von 
Adam Daniel Richter, 
Rector der Schule uff St. Annaberg. 1752. 


(Altes und Neues von Schulsachen gesamlet von M. Joh. Gottl. Bieder- 
mann, R. Achter Theil. Halle, 1755. S. 28-41.) 
Berlin, Ne. 4506. 


Jacob Wimpfling, ein Theologus und Historicus, von Schlettstatt im 
Elsas, hat, nebst seinen verschiedenen gedruckten Schriften, auch eine 
Abhandlung von der Stadt Straszburg zuriicke gelassen, welche, weil er 
solche schon im Jahre 1501 aufgesetzet, aber nicht selbst dem Druck 
iibergeben, 147 Jahre hernach von Hansz Michel Moscheroschen zum 
Druck beférdert worden. Wir wollen aus dieser kleinen Schrift, dann 
sie betragt nicht mehr als 6 Bogen in Quart gedruckt, weil sie sich doch 
etwas selten gemacht, einen kurzen Auszug geben, und selbigen mit 
einigen Anmerkungen von unserer Muttersprache begleiten. Der Titel 
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dieses kleinen Werks ist folgender: Tutschland Jacob Wympfflingers von 
Schlettstatt zur Ere der Statt Straszburg vnd des Rinstroms. Unter 
disem Titel, auf dem Titelblatte, steht ein Wappen, in dem Schilde 
liegt ein Balken oben von der Linken bis unten zur Rechten, tiber 
demselben ist ein Helm oben mit einer Krone, zu beyden Seiten ist 
Laubwerk, tiber der Krone steht ein Federbusch, zu beyden Seiten 
neben diesen Wappen ist zur Linken eine Minze mit einem Engel, 
dessen Fligel zugethan sind; dieser halt ein Creutze gerade vor sich, 
desgleichen zur Rechten eine Miinze, mit einem ausgeschlagnen Adler- 
fligel. Unter diesen Wappen stehet: Jetzo nach 147 Jahren zum Truck 
gegeben durch Hansz Michel Moscherosch, und zu Ende unter einer 
darzwischen geschlagenen Linie: Getruckt zu Straszburg bey Johann 
Philip Miilben und Josias Stadeln, 1648. Moscherosch hat solcher 
kleinen Abhandlung eine Zuschrift an den Rath zu Straszburg vorgesetzt, 
darinnen er Wimpflingen lobet, dasz er treulich und einfaltig schriebe, 
offenherzig und recht von einer Sache rede. Auch versichert er, dasz er 
des Verfassers Worte fleiszig in Obacht gezogen, und seines Wissens oder 
Willens nicht einen Buchstaben davon noch darzu gethan habe, dasz 
man also die zu Wimpflings Zeiten im Ober-Elsas gewesene Mundart 
daraus ersehen konne. Zu Ende der Zuschrift steht auf einer ganzen 
Seite wieder ein Wappen, welches darinne von dem auf dem Tittelblatte 
abgehet, dasz der Balken im Schilde schrag von der Rechten zur Linken 
liegt, dasz statt des Laubwerks hier zwey Lowen auf beyden Seiten den 
Schild halten, und dasz die Federn tiber Helm und Krone hier von einer 
Seite zur andern rund oben herum aufrecht ausgebreitet stehen. 

Dergleichen Zuschrift an den Rath zu Straszburg hatte Wimpfling 
seiner Abhandlung selbst auch vorgesetzt unter folgendem Titel: Den 
Groszmiachtigen, Edelen, Meyster und Rat der lébl. Statt Straszburg, 
winscht Jacobus Wimpfling von Sletstatt, Selikeit und Merung des 
gemeynen Nutzes In der Zuschrift selbst nennet er den damaligen 
Rath solcher Stadt hoch beriemte Rathsherren, fiirsichtige vnd Vernunft- 
weise Herren, Meyster und Rath, und sagt, weil viele meyneten, es 
ware Straszburg und andere Staédte am Rhein ehemals dem Konige in 
Frankreich zustindig gewesen, auch viele Straszburger selbst mehr dem 
Konige in Frankreich, als dem deutschen Reiche, geneigt waren, so wolle 
er erst mit wahrscheinlichen Vermuthungen, ferner mit glaubwirdigen 
Zeugnissen, und denn mit den bewdhrtesten Geschichtschreibern dar- 
thun, dasz Straszburg und die andern Staédte des Rheins, niemals den 
Franzosen zugehdret. Solche Zuschrift ist gegeben vsz dem Kloster des 
H. Sant Wilhelmen in der Vorstatt, vff den xiiii Tag Octobris MCCCCC. 
im Ersten. 

Die Abhandlung endlich selbst ist in zwey Biicher abgetheilt. In 
dem ersten Buche beweiset er seinen Satz mit Vermutigung, darnach 
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mit glaubwirdigen Gezfigen, und dann mit den bewertesten Geschicht 
schreibern. Vorhero sagt er noch dasz nie kein Franzos romischer Kayser 
gewesen; er erzehlet ferner, aus welchem Lande die vorigen Kayser her- 
gestamt, und dasz das Land, zwischen Frankreich und dem Rhein 
mitten inne, zu Deutschland gehore. Die erste Vermuthung, welche er 
nun vorbringt, ist: Pipinus, Karoli M. Vater, konne kein Franzose 
gewesen sein, weil die Deutschen damals im Sprichwort gesagt: Du 
magst das oder das Ding nit tun oder zu wegen bringen, wann du glich 
werst als wisz als Kiinig Pipis. Denn die Deutschen wirden nicht den 
Namen eines Franzosen so ofte im Munde fiihren. Seine andere Ver 
muthung, dasz Karolus M. ein Deutscher gewesen, nimmt er daher, weil 
derselbe deutsche Bacher geschrieben, und den Monaten und Winden, 
auch seinen Séhnen und Tochtern deutsche Namen gegeben. In der 
dritten Vermuthung sagt er, Kayser Karl der Grosse hatte sich allezeit 
in Deutschland aufgehalten, daselbst Kirchen und Kldéster gestiftet, 
Stadte und Schlésser gebauet. hatte sich auch ip Deutschland, vor sich 
und die Seinigen, sein Begrébnisz erwahlet, welches er alles, wenn er ein 
Franzose, nicht wiirde gethan haben. In der vierten und letzten Ver- 
muthung halt er fiir unglaublich, weil es die Schwaben, Bayern und 
Franken nicht wirden zugelassen haben, dasz die Franzosen jenseit des 
Rheins Stadte erbauet, Herrschaften und Obrigkeiten gehabt, wol aber 
hatte Pipinus, Karoli M. Vater, ein Deutscher, fiber die Franzosen 
geherschet. 

Nunmebhro ftihret er sieben Zeugnisse, oder Geziigen an, mit welchen 
er seinen Satz noch weiter behauptet, Der erste ist Innocentius I11, 
in dem Capitel venerabilem, de Electio. Die andern sind Justinianus 
in l. 1. ff. de Censibus. Ammianus Marcellinus, Vrbanus II, in dem 
Concilio zu Claremont, Eneas Sylvius in seiner Europa. Marcus 
Anthonius, Sabellicus in der Geschichte der Venetianer, und Cornelius 
Tacitus von Deutschland. Von denen bewahrtesten Geschichtschrei- 
bern nennet er den Suetonium in dem Leben Augusti, und beweiset aus 
dem selben, dasz an den Staden des Rinns, auf welchen Straszburg 
gelegen, niemals Franzosen gewohnet, und dasz also diese Gegend zu 
Deutschland, aber niemals zu Frankreich, gehoret hatte, 

Zu Ende dieses Buchs hat er noch eine Entschuldigung der Gilgen 
halb in der Mynz angefiiget. Denn weil etliche glaubten, dasz die 
Gilge, welche auf denen Miinzen der Stadt Straszburg geprigt stiinde, 
ein Beweis ware, dasz Straszburg ehemals unter der Herrschaft des 
Koniges von Frankreich gestanden, so antwortet er darauf, dasz niemand 
diese Vermuthung mit einem tiichtigen Zeugnisz wirde bestatigen 
koénnen; hernacher, dasz denen Franzdsischen Miinzen drey Gilgen, auf 
der Straszburger Miinze aber nur eine gepragt, und dasz der Konig von 
Frankreich drey Gilgen in den Panern und Schilten, Straszburg aber 
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nur eine in den Pfennigen faihre. Straszburg habe auch ein ander 
Stritt Paner, nemlich ein rote Strosz durchgezogen und zerteilende ein, 
wisz schinende Felt. Auch ware dieses Geprige auf den Straszbur- 
gischen Miinzen noch nicht gar alt, dieweil die Straszburger ehedem einen 
Engel, Adler, Vittich, oder sonst ein ander Bildnisz auf ihre Miinzen 
geschlagen, deren noch viele vorhanden waren. Es hatten aber auch die 
rémischen Kayser vielen Edelen in Deutschland Gilgen, manchen eine, 
andern auch mehrere, in Schild und Wappen gegeben, und ebenso 
kénten sie, als Herren der Stadt Straszburg, denen Straszburgern eine 
Gilge in ihre Miinze verliechen haben. Endlich wire das Geschlecht 
Karoli M. bey den Franzosen, in dem Kénige Ludwig, der Konigs 
Lotharii Sohn gewesen, erloschen, und die Regierung auf einen Haupt- 
mann, genannt Hugo Capucius, oder Zschappeler, den das eee Volk 
fir eines Metzigers Sohn gehalten hatte, gekommen. 

Nun folget das andere Buch, welches in sieben und zwanzig kleine 
Abschnitte getheilet ist, wir wollen eines ieden seine Ueberschrift herset- 
zen. 1) Von der Einhellikeit. 2) Von Lieb des gemeynen Nutzes. 3) Von 
Firsichtikeit des Kriegs. 4) Von vermydung zu vil Stoltzikeit. 5) Von 
Friintschaft der Nachgebaren. 6) Von der Gerehtikeit gegen den Vsz- 
landigen. 7) Von der Behablicheit zu der gemeynen Schatzkammer. 
8) Von der Gerehtikeit in der Stat. 9) Von dryerhand Stadt, (Standen) 
so in eyner Stat notturfftig sint. 10) Von Firsichtikeit. 11) Etliche 
eins firsichtigen Rattsherren Eigenschafft. 12) Von Jarlichen Geschich- 
ten. 13) Ein mittliden mit den groben Vngelerten. 14) Die Nutzbar- 
keit der Latinischen sproch. 15) Von einer Vahtschul, darin die Kind, 
nachdem sie die ersten Ruchwerk der buchstablichen Geschrifft ergrif- 
fen, gelert wiirden anzesehen, (d. i. anzurichten), 16) Ein Ebenbild der 
Fiirsten und ander Stett. 17) Von schaden des Miisziggands vnd 
Vngelergkeit. 18) Von dem Gotsdienst. 19) Von eim Cantzelprediger. 
20) Was durch Lieb willen des Gotsdiensts zu straffen sig. 21) Von den 
guten Burgern, 22) Von Anwisung der Kind. 23) Von Ziehung der 
Dohter. 24) Der Edelen und Birgers Siin, warin sie vnderwisen werden 
sollen. 25) Durch zwey Ding wurt Straszburg sellig, deren eins Doctor 
Johannes Keisersperg, vwer allerwisester vnd redlihster Prediger, dick an 
siner Predig bestymbt. 26) Die Vbertréffung der Statt Straszburg. 
27) In welchen weg Gott und sine Mutter dise Stat beschirmen werden. 

Nach diesen Abhandlungen folget der Beschlusz von Wimpflings 
Zuschrift an den Rath zu Straszburg, darinnen er sagt, dasz er ihnen 
solche Schrift tibergebe, mit vorhergegangenem Beyfall ihrer Mitbriider 
vnd Sine, Herrn Jacob Merschwin und Sebastiani Brant, nicht dasz er 
einen Mangel an ihrem Regimente tadeln, sondern dasz er allen Staédten 
und Gemeinden, und ihren Kindern, die solche Dinge lesen wirden, 
nitzlich seyn wollte. Auch erhellet zugleich aus diesem Beschlusz, dasz 
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er diese seine kleine Schrift selbst hat wollen in Druck geben, da er 
schreibt, sie wirden es nicht ungiitig nehmen, dasz er dieses Lob ihrer 
Stadt und ihre Freyheit, ihren Birger, Johanni Prysz, durch seinen 
Druck auszubreiten, nicht habe versagea wollen. 

Zu Ende hat der Herausgeber, Hansz Michel Moscherosch, noch eine 
kleine Nachricht von Jacob Wimpflingen angehfingt, welche Caspar 
Hedio, Doctor im Minster zu Straszburg, im vierten Theil seiner 
Chronick, am 722 Blatt erzehlet, aus welcher wir nur noch anmerken 
dasz Jacob Wimpfling zu Schlettstatt nicht wie sonst erzehlet wird, 
1450, sondern 1449 gebohren, dasz er von Jugend auf in guten Kiinsten, 
erstlich zu Schlettstett, unter Ludewig Drigenberg, dem Schulmeister, 
hernach zu Freyburg etc. woh] erzogen, und unter seinen Schilern 
Jacob Sturm, von den Edelen, der fiirnehmste gewesen. Pabst Julius 
habe ihn frey gesprochen, als seine Feinde ihn zu Rom verklagt, dasz er 
den Augustiner-Orden verachtet, und zwar habe solches der Pabst gethan 
auf Unterhandlung Jacobi Spiegels, Kaysers Maximiliani Secretarii, der 
des Wimpflings Schwester Sohn war. In seinem Alter habe sich 
Wimpfling zu Schlettstatt, bey seiner Schwester Magdalena, aufgehal- 
ten, ware bey 80 Jahr alt worden, hatte oft die Worte gebetet: Du mil- 
ter Jesus bisz gnaédig mir armen Siinder, der ich des gemeynen nutzens, 
Einigkeit der Cristen, der H Geschrifft, vnd dasz die Jugend recht 
vferzogen, ein Liephaber bin, und ware endlich den 16 Wintermonat 
1528 gestorben. 

Wir wollen numehro bey dieser kleinen Schrift einige Anmerkung 
wegen der deutschen Sprache, und zwar erstlich, was die Rechtschrei- 
bung derselben anbelangt, machen. Hier finde ich nun, dasz in den 
meisten Wortern fiir den Doppellaut ei nur ein i stehet, als das Rich fair 
Reich, schribt fiir schreibt. Deszgleichen ist in den meisten Wortern fir 
den Doppellaut ii der Doppellaut ie, und zwar am meisten vor dem 
h oder d, oder wenn der Mittlauter vor oder nach ein h haben solte, als: 
beriemten fiir beriihmten, fiert fiir fiihrt, Brieder fir Briider, Gemiet fir 
Gemiith. In sehr vielen Wortern stehen statt des Doppellauts au nur 
ein u, als das Husz fiir Hausz, der Gebruch fir Gebrauch, Offte stehet 
ein a fiir e, als antweder fur entweder; ein e fir 4, als hetten fiir hatten; 
ein e fir a,als die Zel fir Zahl; ein e fir ie, ein i fiir ey, als Bispel far 
Beyspiel; ein i fiir i, als er winscht fiir wiinscht; ein i fir ie, als dise 
fiir diese; ein i oder ie fiir ii, als vszgeschittet fir ausgeschiittet, hietten 
fiir hitten; ein ou fir au, als gloubten fir glaubten, das Houbt fir 
Haupt, ow fiir au, als die Frowen fiir Frauen, gehowen fiir gehauen; ein 
u fiir o, als die Sunne fiir Sonne, der Sun fiir Sohn, ein i fir eu, als 
friintlich fir freundlich; hit fiir heute; ein i fir ei, als verliiht fir 
verleihet, uw fiir eu, als nuwe fir neue; ein y fir ein i oder ei, als 
gewynen fiir gewinnen, myn fiir mein, Nyd fiir Neid, y fair ey, oder i, als 
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fryen fair freyen, die Myntz fir Miinz, y fir ie. als die Glyder fir 
Glieder. 

Hernach ist in denen Wortern wo ein sch stehen soll, das ch ordent- 
lich weggelassen, als der Smeichler fiir Schmeichler; oft steht ein d fir 
t, als under fir unter; ein d fir th, als Dorheit fiir Thorheit, detten fir 
thiten. Statt der Sylbe em steht meistentheils zu Anfange der Worter, 
die Sylbe ent, als entpfangen fiir empfangen; g steht bisweilen fir h, als 
frig fir frihe; ofte ist es auch gar weggelassen, als Einhellikeit fir 
Einhelligkeit, so wie das h in den meisten Wortern, als meren fiir mehren, 
on fir ohne. Vielmals steht nur das h wo ein ch seyn solte, als Fruht 
fir Frucht, das Reht fir Recht, Déhter fiir Téchter. So mangelt auch 
sehr oft das k, sonderlich wenn es fir den Doppellaut ei hatte stehen 
sollen, als Nutzliheit fiir Nutzlichkeit. Wenn ein m oder fi seyn solte, 
ist cin mb, als stymbt fiir stimmt, nembt fiir nennet. Auch findet sich 
manchmal p fiir b, als liep gehept han fiir lieb gehabt haben, t fir d, 
oder tt fir t, als sint fair sind, lutter fir lauter, v fiir f, als der Vynd fiir 
Feind, v fiir au oder eu, als Vffruhr fir Aufruhr, vch fiir euch, vw fiir eu, 
als Trvwe fiir Treue; w stehet bisz weilen fiir h, als die Ruw fir Ruhe, 
und ze fiir zu, als ze werden fiir zu werden. 

Nun wollen wir auch etliche alte Worter, alte Endungen, Bedeutung 
und Wortfiigung derselben mit anmerken.: Ofte ist das Bindewort dasz 
weggelassen, viele vermeynen, vwer Stat etwan gewesen sin in Henden 
der Kiinige von Franckrich. So mangelt auch vielmals, wie in den 
angezogenen Worten, in Henden fir in denen Handen, das bestimmte 
Geschlechtswort, oder das absonderliche Bestimmungswort zu, als: dasz 
auch wir selbs solchs falschlich war (zu) sin vermeynen. Seit ist soviel, 
als sagt, sygen oder sigen, so viel als sind. Es kommen auch mit unter 
viele *Verbeissungen als Oberkeit fir Obrigkeit, *Kinschiebsel, als 
Vermuthigung fiir Vermutung, *Stutzungen, als ein Tiitsch fir ein 
Deutscher, *Vorsitze, als Gezier fir Zierde. Die andere vermehrte Zahl- 
endung hat ofte ein en, und solte auf ein t ausgehen, als: ihr hatten 
fir ihr habet. Regniren ist fiir regieren, anfahen fiir anfangen; Ab- 
tilcken ist so viel als vertilgen, absetzen: die ir nochmals vszgetrieben 
vnd abgetilckt haben, etlich vnniitz Franckeisch Kiinig. Dick heiszt viel, 
Liitiicher sind die Lytticher, lyt fiir liegt, vere fir ferne, lutter heisst 
deutlich, Staden das Ufer, Stadt der Stand, ordo, Stat, vrbs, Litt, die 
Leute, Sperrung heisst die Verhiitung, Gilge die Lilie, Piefelvolck das 
gemeine Volk, dryg, dreye, eine Strosz, ein Balken, Behalffung, Beférde- 
rung, vszrichten, verderben, ist es geschehn vnd vszgericht vmb Kinig- 
rich. Profand ist Proviant, Beharrader ist baar Geld, nervus rerum 
gerendarum; den Krieg beharren heisst den Krieg fortsetzen. Die Vile, 
die Menge, das Nom, der Diebstahl von nehmen: dasz durch Roub vnd 
nom die rich werden mdgen. Vffsatz, Aufruhr, Vffsetzer, Aufrihrer, 
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Wiedertriesz, Verdrusz, Behtibliheit, Beférderung, Gildt, Vergeltung, 
Geschenke, die Geistlichen naémen in grosse Gilt. Dura&chten ist verach- 
ten, offene Wesen, das gemeine Wesen, die Blist, Blithe, das angebir- 
lich Teil, Erbtheil, von Geburt. Runt tragen, heiszt kund machen, 
Vifgand, das Wachsthum, wager heiszt besser, wer es nit w&ger dasz, 
ete. Gebresten, Gebrechen. Vahtschule, von vohen oder vahen, anfan- 
gen, ist eine Anfangsschule, darinnen die Leute im Lateinischen und 
andern Wissenschaften zu hdhern Schulen und Academien zubereitet 
werden. Ruchwerk sind die ersten Anfangsgriinde, die Ruchwerck der 
buchstablichen Geschrifft. Ich gethan fir ich darf, vester so viel als 
grésser: dasz die Ze] der Pfaffen vester gemert werde. Rattsherschen- 
stadt, Rattsherrenstand, flissen, befleissigen. Stupfer ist ein Verfihrer; 
welche sint Stupfer der vnluterkeit. Gediirren, sich getrauen, damit er 
dffentlich reden gediirr, d. i. sich zu reden getraue. Lyden heiszt die 
Glocken lauten, gebannender Obent, heiliger Abend. Entfor, Nachricht, 
damit sie dem Statthalter Christi entfor geben. Lugen, sorgen, die 
Eltern sollen lugen, dasz die Kind vnderwissen werden. Ferner ist 
abtiigen abgewdhnen schampere Bildung, Putz im Anzuge, doraffter 
lauffen, herum laufen, diinen, thun, die Eltern die solchs dint. Endlich 
heiszt gediirsten und getaren so viel als diirfen, vnd von dem die Myster 
nit abwichen gediirstn, d. i. diirften. Nit getar ich sagen, nicht darf ich 
sagen, Husz hibliheit, heiszt Hauszhaltigkeit. 

Bey der Wortforschung wollen wir noch folgende Herleitung der 
Worter angeben. Der Rhein wird geschrieben Rin, und kommt also von 
rinnen, geschwinde fliessen. Austrasia heisst die hohe Strasse, und 
komt von oh, hoch, welches in au verwandelt, und dem Worte Strasse. 
Schéffen, die Schopfen, von schaffen, machen, verrichten, die BOhmen 
sagen noch itzo: was schafft der Herr? Vberhangk, itzo tiberhand, von 
der Wage, wo die gréssere Schwere der einen Schale tiberhangt. Hoch- 
fort die Hoffarth, von hochfahren, fiirnehme Leute fuhren auf einem 
mehr erhabenen Wagen. Nachgeburen, nachbarn, von nach und buren, 
bauen, einer der hernach neben den andern sein Haus gebauet. Schiiren, 
die Scheuren, von zusammeschiiren, zusammeschitten. Vffrehtikeit, die 
Aufrichtigkeit, von uff, auf, und recht, reht, aufrichtig also, der auf das 
Recht sieht, sagt und gesteht, wie das Recht es fordert. Huffe, der 
Hauffe, daher kommen noch die Huffen bey den Feldern, eine oder viele 
Huffen Feld; weil, wenn einer ein nach einem gewissen Maasz angewie- 
senes Stiicke ddes Feld gut machte, er an dem einen, oder an beyden 
Enden desselben die ausgegrabenen oder zusammen gelesenen Steine 
auf Hauffen zusammen schiittete, und dadurch solches Feld gleichsam 
reinigte. Ruchwerck Anfangsgriinde, vielleicht von roh, als: er ist noch 
roh in dieser Wissenschaft. Die Freyht, auf die Freyht gehen, komt her 
von freyen kaufen, denn viel Téchter machten reich. Firoben, Feyer- 
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abend, von fir und Abend, der vor dem heiligen Tage vorher gehet. 
Litferikeit, Leichtfertigkeit, von leicht und fahren, wenn einer leichte 
und dahin zu fahren verwegen ist, ohne Schaden und Ungliick zu beden- 
ken. Dorheit, Thorheit, von dem Gott Dor. Liberien, Liberey, Biblio- 
thee, vielleichte von liber, das Buch, und etwan dem deutschen Worte 
reyhe, wo die Biicher nach der Reihe stehen. 

Endlich sehen wir aus dieser ganzen Schrift, dasz der Verfasser ein 
geschworner Feind der Franzosen, und dasz zu seiner Zeit Johannes 
Keisersperg der weiseste Prediger in Straszburg, Friedrich Tunawer 
Ketzermeister daselbst, und ehemals Thomas und Vlricus zwey hoch- 
gelehrte Geistliche in Straszburg gewesen. 
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